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PREFACE. 


TIIK continued and increasing demand for the 
works of STUOM has occasional the present edition 
of his Kdlt chons to be presented to the public, before 
whose tribunal the} have so lone been, that to descant 
now upon their nature, m« rits, and design, would be 
superfluous it nn*, how cum , lie bru My stated, that 
tin t it flections in calcinated to enlarge the mind* 
mil to purify the heart, they lead the attentive ob* 
S'rtir through the whole creation, inform him of Its 
«tupt minus works, and conduct him within the temple 
of the gnat (*od , whilst they inculcate resignation to 
the divine will, luiminity, brnevohiue, and the most 
ami ibk virtues whit h dignify and adorn human n ilure* 
hotral translations of this woik have already ap» 
p'arcd; but they are all cither grossly inaccurate, 
ami deiuieiit in grammitnal purity, or they are writ* 
ten in a tame insipid style, devoid of elegance aud 
destitute of interest. Let it bo renumbered, that 
s >nu thing non than men ly expressing the thought 
is required i the harmony of the cadence, the rounding 
of the p« nod, and the poising of the sentences, all aie 
necessity to excite nmt to arrest the attention; and 
utiliss the attention be stimulated and stabilitated, it 
« ill be to very little purpose that the moralist dis* 
claims, or the philosopher writes. For purposes merely 
didactic, when something is to be told that was not 
known before, a style the most naked and beggarly 
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vdnjight, perhaps, be endured; because the novelty of the 
Gutter may induce u* to overtook the poverty of the 
manner; not but, even in this case, the thought will 
receive additional strength and lustie from elegance 
am! splendour of diction , a*- a beautiful wonutt ap¬ 
pears more lovely when arrayed with neatness and 
simplicity, than when cloaked to the heels in very jags 
and tatters. 

But against that inattention by which known truths 
arts suffered to be neglected, insipid language or steri¬ 
lity of imagery makes no provision; is mas, pei- 
chancc, instruct, but ran never persuade. JVow al¬ 
though what Sturm says is very good, and very just; 
yet, as he wishes to lead us from the enor of our ways 
to the wisdom of the just, it is necessary that he use 
every effort to impress upon our minds an earnest 
desire to follow him in his strains of pictyam! heavenly 
contemplations. lie has many powerful obstacles to 
struggle against; such as, the obstinate resistance of 
our own perverted and corrupt hearts, and the allure, 
ments and example of an ignorant and imbrutiiied 
world, which will not listen to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely. 

We well know that the same truth, told in two dif¬ 
ferent ways, shall have a very different effect upon our 
minds: let it be doled out to as in a droning, drowsy 
tone, and in homely, vulgar language, and we either 
sleep, or turn our backs upon the speaker ; but let a 
man deliver this truth in appropriate diction, with im. 
pressivr seriousness and awful solemnity, and it will 
penetrate to the iiuno^t recesses of our heart. The 
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same reasoning applies to writing; ^ihicli may, indeed 
be culled speaking to the eye. We slumber over tne 
page which is polluted by colloquial barbarisms, am! 
deformed by continual outi&ges against aermacy ami 
elegance. In such a situation is the invaluable Sturm 
placed by bis translators; bis thoughts are clouded by 
unseemly language, and buried by a tiresome abutu 
dance ot repetitions. I do uol mean to blame them for 
not having been suthciently literal in their versions ; 
because the idioms of the two languages ave so "dif¬ 
ferent, that all the spirit of the oiigirval must vanish if 
the copy be made too close. The attempting to render 
word for word any work from one language into 
another, is a foulUh arid useless undertaking ; because 
it pi eel udes the possibility of expressing the sense pf 
the author. It will be readily seen, then fore, that 1 
do not mean to give a literal, but a liberal translation 
of Sturm his repetitions of the same things, and many 
such there are, 1 have avoided ; some of his inaccura¬ 
cies venturi d to correct,and have omitted some trifling 
passages, which lessened the weight and dignity of the 
subject; and every-where, by an attention to style, 
have endeavoured to give it the spirit of an original 
work. In doing this I have been anxious to preserve 
the same fervent strain of piety which animated tWr' 
worthy author; and in presenting this work to (ho 
public, in a more elegant dress and convenient form, 

I am not conscious of having at all perverted the spirit 
of the original, or dirogated from the dignity of the 
subject. This edition, though translated by the same' 
hand as that erroneously said to be by the Author of 
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*}|je Adviser , differs in some respects from that transla¬ 
tion, which was composed very hastily* and came from 
the pre^s with some inaccuracies. Some of the con. 
eluding sentences, which were omitted before, are now 
restored, as tending to promote the cause of religion 
and the practice of humanity \ and many corrections 
have been made. 

1 cannot conclude, without sincerely congratulating 
the public upon the increase of piety, and the more 
general di(fusion of knowledge, in this country. Our 
childieu aie leaving the worse than foolish tales of 
Torn Thumb, Goody Two-shoes* Little Red Riding* 
hood. Jack the Giant-Killer, and many more pro¬ 
ductions of a like nature, all tending to vitiate their 
young minds, till them with absurd notions, and en¬ 
courage a love of the marvellous, and a dislike to plain 
truth; for works savouring more of probability, and 
tending to conduct them through the paths of virtue to 
the temple of fame. The present work. I venture to 
recommend to young people, with a firm confidence fn 
its improving the mind and ameliorating the heart. It 
will be particularly useful to those whose reading is 
not very extensive, as containing much information iti 
natural history and natural philosojdiy, conveyed in 
language intelligible to young childreu ; and every, 
whete abounding with devotion warm from the heart. 
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A AMiintion upon Net 

IiET ik consider this day as the 
and venture.* to anticipate, from llw* 
a n^wtition of tho$e bmrfiti which vc have received 
from o«ir first entrance into the world, to the present 
period of our existence. \\ hat blessings may we not 
hope from that Being, which has ever watched over us 
with the tender solicitude of a father; which, at the 
hour of onr birth, piosefited us, in our parents, with 
friends that havij, supplied &H onr wants, and sup. 
ported us through the helpless and utmiotetted state 
of infancy ? * 

Without their fostering care, hovr could we have 


preserved our health, and all the comfotts which wp 
now enjoy ? Were it possible for us at that time to 
have reflected upon our destined fate, u c should doubt* 
less have looked forward with delight to the pleasures 
of our sublunary existence; now that we are capable 
of such reflections, it Is pleasing to indulge the sensa¬ 
tions our present happineSi inspires, and our imagifta* 
lion dwells with rapture up bn the sweet hopes of 
future felicity* 

Vol. 1. B 



$ JANtUtlY t, 

\ To-day a new cancer of life opens before us. in 
wieh, though more, advanced fo> maturity, w** still 
rujuire a portion of that support wo experienced 
when, feeble uml destitute, we lust drew our breath, 
fii the hour of it linger* and in the time of affliction, we 
M the ncre&dty of a friend to support us, and of a 
companion to cheer' ot*r drooping spirit, who can 
.smooth life's rugged path, and heighten all her plea. 
Mares, And^sprel) our Heavenly Father has already 
ihosciivW m'ffoch a friend ; one who, when doubt 
tjbj^^ftC^rtadnt^pcipli'K, will advise ns how to act, 
M Wartime threaten?, will be our chief tup. 
port And consolation ■, who, during the full tide of 
pt^pfcrltyy wil^paituke of our joys, and who will 
assist' our |c3g$ft{og faculties when eiiltebltd and 
serrated. . /'yV* 

p^tf^as.not by accident, or without design, that we 
came Ifrtfr the world. As a part of the great \\ stem of 
nature, our destiny is oxer-ruled by an ail.seeing Pro¬ 
vidence, of whose designs respecting us ue arc igno. 
rant, but who boons all, and governs all with wisdom 
and harmony; aud whatever unknown disaster^ im. 
pend, or unexpected benefits await us, this piesent 
year, let ns bow down with reverence and with giati* 
tude to his Divine will. Whatsoever be oui lot, 
whether to endure the chilling blasts of penury, ot to 
suffer the heari. rending anguish of a once dear friend 
forgetting the ties of atfet$pn r let us strengthen our 
belief in the all-protecting arm of <iod. Though 
dangers may threaten, and persecutions afflict, we will 
yet look tip to (hat Almighty Power which rain’d our 
feeble frame to its present state of hardihood, winch 
cherished the tender bud from ail the storms and perils 
that frowned upon its expansion ; and we will believe 
that Be, who thus protected oqr infancy, will not be 
less the father aud the supporter of our old age. 
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IVinter ha* Blessings which are often disregarded. 

lr wc examine the works of God with attention, we 
shall find! cveo in this season, many subjects which 
may lead us to rejoice in the goodness of the Lord* 
ami to o*aU the miracles of his wisdom, During 
the budding spring, the bountiful summer, and the 
luxuriant autumn, when Nature from the most simple, 
assumes her gayest and most splendid robes, hardened 
and callous, indeed, must |jc that heart which does hot 
throb with pleasure, and pulsate with gratitude, for 
such choice gifts. lint when the north wind blows, 
when a biting frost sti Ileus the face Of the earth, when 
the field,*, shipped of their fruits, and divested of alL 
their charms, present one wild desolating view, then fP 
is that men of the greater sensibility will sometimes 
forget to be grateful. But is it true, that the earth at 
this season is so utterly destitute of the blessings of 
If eaten, that it possesses nothing that can excite the 
emotions of gratitude and of piety in the heart of man ? 
Certainly not. Let us only bestow more attention 
upon the works of natiue, and wc shall never find oc¬ 
casion to arraign the wisdom of God. 

Reflect for a moment upon the misery of being ex¬ 
posed to (he rigours of wu||r, with no clothes to de¬ 
fend your shivering"frand^no lire to cheer and to 
animate your benumbed body; and then rcjoict\an<l* 
be grateful for the favours you receive. You have 
every thing that can contribute to your comfort. 
Though you caunot penetrate through the veil which 
overshadows the creation, though the great First 
Cause of all things be bidden from your view, rest 
assured, that nothing is created In vain ; all (ends tq> 
one grand point, the glory of Godi and the happiness 
of mau. 

B 2 
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» 

Cod covtiftvalfy presides over his Creation. 

* Not to acknowledge the greatness and wisdom of 
Cod in the least of his works, as welt as «n great and 
extraordinary phenomena, betrays alike our ignorance 
and*our weakness. The formation and evolution of 
the 1 child In the mother's womb displays much tlm 
J>ower of Cod, as did the creation of the first man 
from the (lust of the earth. Our own individual e*. 
peritmee is sufficient to convince u>, that a Supreme 
lleing suspends the thread of our destiny. We cannot 
ensure for ourselves another moment’s existence; a 
thousand unseen causes may hasten the peiiod of its 
termination; what unknown evils may not be impend¬ 
ing to stop the vital current, and forbid the pure air 
again to renovate our blood! 

Every man may say, Alas! I feel my helpless 
stale; 1 have no power to remove (ho infirmities that 
afllict me, nor ability to disperse the dangers that 
threaten; subject to a heavy train of bodily disease?., 
and mental imbecility, 1 ft'*l that, without the support 
of (lie Almighty, I should, indeed, be miserable. The 
wouderful louuertion between my soul and my body, 
the continued pulsation of *ny heart, the constant 
secretion and circulattois^varMftM fluids in my body, 
all depending neither upon my will nor my power, 
contribute to assure me there is a great and powerful 
Being, at whose command these functions proceed 
with order ami regularity, or stop, and my present 
existence ceases. If my breast still continues to 
heave, if the ruddy stream still warms my heart, if my 
muscles act with vigour, ray senses remain perfect, ami 
the thinking faculty be yet preserved, it is from God 
alone I derive such choice blessings* Why then do 1 
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so seldom think, with gratitude, upon tiio ways 0 ? 
Pi evidence? 

Ought not the reflections now presented ever to bo 
• dimply graven on the tablets of memory j ami should 
it not be our morning and our evening care to muse 
upon, to admire, and to hail with gratitude, the 
blowings of our Creator ? 


JA\r\RV IV. 

L\es and Advantages of Fire* 

Firf is a very universal agent itt |>erfcetJng the arts, 
and contributing to the comforfs of life; and we find 
the principles of !t are diffused throughout nature, irt 
w aU t as well as in air, ami in all oleaginous substances, 
flow useful to moil are those combustible matters 4 
which supply him with fuel, and without a sufficiency 
of which he must sufT r the greatest inconvenience, 
and lose incalculable advantages. Weie it not for the 
lire which cheers u-* in winter, a great portion of ottr 
time must be passed in dreary darkness: without artu 
lici.il light all our occupations amt our amusements 
must cease with the departing sun * we should be 
obliged to remain at rest, or to wauder with uncer¬ 
tainty and danger in midnight gloom. Consider how 
melancholy our lot must btv had we been obliged to 
pass the long evening! of miter without the enjoy¬ 
ments of society, and those superior sources of pirn- 
sure and instruction doused from reading and writing. 
How many of the productions of the earth would be 
useless to us were they not softened and prepared by 
means of fire! If fire was not had recourse to by 
artists, how many necessities would be unprovided for, 
and of what benefits should We not be deprived; 
without this element we should not be able to give to 
,our garments the brilliancy of the scarlet, nor the 

Ji J 
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Richness of the purple; oor metals, iurapablc of being 
melted, would remuiik useless in the drpths of the earl In 
'glasii could not be farmed from the sand; the beautiful 
utensils now iu common use could not have been 
fanhimied from the yielding day» nor could our stately 
edifices rear their tops among the clouds, fend bid 
defiance to the elements. Without Are, in vain would 
nature teem with riches; all her treasures would be 
useless, and her charms of no avail. 

But we have no necessity to traverse nature to 
prove the blessing of fire ; let us return from our 
flight, and contemplate our own apartmLnt, Here, 
the tire diffuses a genial warmth thtough the whole 
room, and the air is rendered mild. Without the 
cumulating influence of tire, during the stroug frosts, 
we should become inactive, and subject to many un¬ 
pleasant sensations.; the aged apd the weak would 
perish; and what would become of the littlo infant, 
if the chilly blasts were not tempered to its delicate 
limbs ? Oh, uufortunato poor! ye who, with scarcely 
bread to support your miserable existence, are at this 
severe season obliged to deprive yourselves of a pur* 
tion of that pittance to procure fuel to warm your 
shivering body *, how I feel for your wants 1 how my 
heart bleeds for your distressed condition l But your 
hard lot recalls to my mind the great favours 1 have 
received from Heaven, for which 1 am not sufficiently 
grateful. L feel the obligation 1 am under to a 
gracious God ; who, I pray, as be has given me the 
means, will open my heart to relieve those afflictions in 
others from which I myself am exempt. Q God, my 
Creator and Benefactor,condescend still to look down 
upou me! Behold my heart swells with praises and 
thanksgivings to thee my Eternal Parent, the Author of 
all the comforts which 1 now enjoy. Continue to 
grant me the benign influence of fine 4 and may this 
element never become the instrument of vengeauce to 
me or my brethren! 
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JANUARY V. 

Amusements of U’tultr* 

Dumber this season, which many people imagine 
posqpftM** few charms, each Individual following his 
inclination endeavours to find amusements to enliven 
the long winter ei cuing*. Many put .sue one con. 
tinned round of riot ami dissipation. It is iiuWit 
fiulv lamentable to see so many people by indolence, 
or frivolous pursuits, contriving to lose the days a). 
iead v too short. Th'* course of the flay is commonly 
filled with r circle of occupations, which neither cor. 
respond to the dignity of man, nor the destination of 
his soul. Late in the morning the. voluptuary ris< * 
from ins bed; during breakfast ho plans ont the 
amusement* of the day ; then abandoning himself to 
every species of idleness, awaits the hour of dinner ; 
which armed, he gives himself up to the pleasures of 
the table. Gorged with excess, he throw* himself 
upon a touch to i ecru it his evlia lifted powers. The 
hour come* when he is to meet a numerous parry. Jle 
► its down to piny. For the first time since the sun. 
beams irradiated the east, he appears to possess a 
p/ml: with cards in his hand the hours tlv rapidly. 
At length this s. usual wretch quits his raids for another 
debauch, and reels from table to bed ; but sleep does 
not gently overpower bis senses, and wrap his soul in 
sweet forgetfulness. Pain and watching oppress hyn, 
or frightful dreams disturb his troubled .slumbers. 

How ingenious is man in devising trifling amuse¬ 
ments to abridge the few moments allotted him ! 
Sometimes the pleasures of the chase call him from his 
home, that he may enjoy the gratification of seeing (ho 
*imid hare, and the panting deer, Ay with the speed of 
v*nd to escape their cruel pursuers; or that he may 
ha*; tke satisfaction of viewing them in their last sad 

ti 4 
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* 

’ * 

ponies, torn and mangled, and hear their piercing 
cries, mingled with the savage howl of clogs and men, 
reverberated from the neighbouring hills. 

The ball allures with meretricious charms; and , 
three innocence of heart is often exchanged for sorrow 
and disease. At one time feasts invite: at anq£hcr, 
diversions and public place* ; all tending to mislead 
and corrupt. Having enumerated a sufficient speci¬ 
men of the amusements of winter, let me conclude 
with reminding my ft*Uow-creatures of the part they 
ought to act respecting such diversions, f wish not 
to discourage and repress that inclination for social 
intercourse, which, particularly at this season of the 
year, is highly delightful; but 1 wish you not to sutler 
It to take such firm hold of your mind as to become a 
pnsMGii. Allowing that when you meet together 
nothing passes that can derogate from virtue and good 
manners, yet such parties may be hurtful by consuming 
too much of )o«r time, and occasioning the neglect 
of > our domestic economy. Pleasure is not the busi¬ 
ness of our lives; the power of obtaining it is granted 
ns by a beneficent Cod, to sene for a relaxation from 
the severer duties of business or study. To bo too 
auger in the pursuit of pleasure is at the risk of never 
obtaining your end, or of acquiring that which may 
ultimately produce sorrow and remorse. Be Tory care* 
ful (hen with what society you mix ; lavish not your 
time in those amusements which you cannot enjoy 
without injuring your virtue, your reputation, or the 
peace of your family* i*ct not those heedless plea¬ 
sures that disturb your utighbaurs,.osteite their lamen¬ 
tations, and fdl them with sorreife, and? by which you 
may be lost to the dittic* of society and of religion, 
over find, access, to your luart, Sutler not even the 
most innocent gratifications ?4o render yon insensible 
to the pure and permanent pleasure* of Christian it h 
or to inakft yoa, dissatisfied with your more serious 
cupatiouf. 
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Cod's Care qf ike Creation in Winter* !) 

Oh God! govern with thy gracious hifloenrr our 
heaits; ami groat that amidst earthly enjoyments wc 
•nu} never foigtt thy most holy name. That n» onr 
U»t< nour<e will* rat u 9 the t erne mb ranee of thy presence 
mav secure us fiom temptations, and that from day 
to dav hc may become mote and nioie detuted to the 
cveictse of our duties as Christians, as paicuts, and iU 
ii/UHi whilst we shun those tleetmq pleasing ahull 
m> easily nliure us from the pith ot rectitude, and di* 
ptiithlt our real for good uoiks. What inducement 
can no have to seek foi frivolous amusements, when 
we poshes-* within oniselvcs the smuLts of> the must 
puie and refined pleasures? fhe contemplation of the 
f.irat uoiks of nature at all time* hi grand, and fills 
tin mind with wonder and roVerettC&'lac the Creator* 
In winter, as well as in the other •hewn** they thin* 
loith equally manifest. The rt&ttry heavens,, the 
lit Ids, far an the eye can reach, covered with SOtnv, 
iiwpne the noblest and most sublime $do*&, Create a 
constant sure* siion of pleasure, and eloVhtO gild dig* 
mfy the souk 


Cod'* provtdcnfia/<'ajje , 

M xa&ro** of rational Mtigt* dJspemdsAmcmft tha 
vavtaua nations fumtfdftd at Um* 

saavoo 4$ta£ ibd^gisary to wjtplji their 

wants, or add tg fhqfa comforts. Hut Divine good* 
new fir not adtefatrifri di o ms fg 
the whole creation; amt intwiforiy' more rittigmitd 
than the children of Adam arw the animated JwtOg* 
partaking of it. Admirable at if the preservation e# 
the human spocies, God giro* *t& greater prdofe of 
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tiiii wisdom and power in (he care which he maiiifi-s!«s 
for the brute citation. 'I'lidt the innumerable trilxs 
of animal* existing on this globe find, during the con*' 
tin nance of summer, food and shelter, is not mm pi.s 
ing ; ail nature teeming with fertility conduces to thw 
gieut end; but that in this season of the )ear 
numbers of i natures-— bird-, quadrupeds, reptiles, 
insects, and hslu s — should continue to exist, mu»t de¬ 
mand the admiration of even reflecting being, Ma¬ 
ture has proiuhd most animals with a covering to do-* 
fend them from the winter's cold, as well us from the 
Mtimucr's belt. Those wild animals which dwell amid . 
the forest ami the d<sert aie so admiralm organized, 
that their hair, as summer advance*, begins to tall 
I tom the skin, and grows again in winter with such 
liixujiance as to become a thick fur, capable of pie* 
serving them from the sever!f) of the season. 

When cold mulcts »i place of security requisite,' 
of hoi species of animals Hud retreats ; some under the 
bark of tret's, otheis in the crevices of old buildings, 
ami sonic within the clefts of locks and iu the c.ueius 
of mountains. It is their they either live upon the 
food which instinct has taught them to provide, oi 
they are nourished and supported by the fat uhnh 
fhey had previously secreted, or they pass the t«dimis 
length of winter in a state of torprsvriit insensibility, 
e,ach according to the habits of its tribe. Birds at 
the approach of winter retire to sheltered places; ami 
some species possess an instinct, which leads them at 
the commencement of cold to quit the frozen regions 
of the north, winging their bold and arduous llight lor 
more genial climes. 

The resources of those animals which do not change 
their abode in winter are various. Birds feed upon 
the insects which they are taught to seek amongst tins 
moss and in the clefts of the bark of trees ; many ant* 
mats live upon the provisions they have providently 
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stored Sn their during the sutnmei, others are 
obliged to burrow beneath the ire and the *now to 
iind support* Mirny species of insects and of (Ulios, 
^though conbned within marshes stilt by the frost, amt 
tin rivers whose surfaces arc fiozen, yet preserve their 
vitality. * 

Let us then unite in adoration of (hr all-powerful 
and merciful Creator, whoso majesty and whose gran¬ 
deur coverall Ihe creatures of theeuKk ; all of which, 
fio 111 (ho stately elephant (o the most feeble amt 
ipmute uuimidgr&Uittar die heavens, owe to him their 
life, their ami their support* Where nature 

seems barren "and destitute of resources he stilt limls 
inrans to make her productive. , lad thetc considera¬ 
tions strengthen our 'Confidence in God, and banish 
tiom our munis all doubts of the continuance of his 
protection and support during (be rigours of winter. 
That God who provides a covering for animals, 
vi he points out to them secure retreats in the caves of 
(he uimiiiuins, will also know how to clothe thee, 
O maul And he who supplies them with food and 
* with warmth, trvwi beneath the ice and the snow, 
will ever be thy aiipiiorf, and thou wilt find a sure 
harbour, where thy days may glide dn peace ami in 
t(aii<|uillity, safe from storms end commotions. Let 
. such rctlecuous as these raise in thy bosom a desire to 
imitate, as far as thy abilities permit, the generous 
'cares of Divine Providence, by eontrilintiog to the 
preservation and happiness of thy fellow-creatures, 
and of the whole aujinaktweaiion. * 


J ANIMBV VII. 

The Benuties ef the Winter, 

i 

*"~Etcry season has jts peculiar pleasures and beau¬ 
ties ; and however destitute of charm* winter may ap. 
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pear to some people* it ha* still a portion to interest 
the feelings* For (he benefit of those who, from pre¬ 
judice and ignorance, murmur and repine against this 
season, l wilt here enumerate some of the particular 
pleasures which it offers us. 

lion delightful is the face of nature when the morn¬ 
ing light first dawns upon a country embosomed in 
miow! The thick mist which obscured the earth, ami 
concealed ev<ry object from our view, at once \a- 
nishes. How beautiful arc* the top* of the trees, hoary 
with frost l The hills' and the Rileys, relict ling the 
sun.beams, assume various tints: ulljiatun* is ;uli¬ 
ma ted by the genial influence of the bright Ittmman, 
wliicji now invites the warbling songsters from tho 
groves to nuke jocund the day with their harmonious, 
notes, jf nature, during the absence of the sun, 
dioops and is- overspread with gloom; when the hori¬ 
zon is again illumined with cheering ra>s she resumes 
her wonted gaiety, and, robed in white- delights the 
traveller with her novel and delicate appearance. 
Jfow beautiful to sec the white hills, the forests, and 
the groves, all sparkling ! What a delightful combina¬ 
tion these objects present! Observe the briilunn of 
those hedges! See the lofty trees bending beneath 
their dazzling burthen ! The surface of the earth ap¬ 
pears one vast plain mantled in white and splendid 
array. '* 

Little, indeed, are the feelings of those to be envied 
upon whom iheso grand phenomena make no impres¬ 
sion ; beings who can contemplate with indifference a 
spectacle which ought to gladden their hearts and fill 
their souls withtbo majesty of heaveu. and the bound¬ 
less wisdom and immeasurable goodness of an all- 
powerful God. Such reflections, aiUing from tho 
contemplation of his works* always produce satisfac¬ 
tion and delight. The heavens may lower, the agita¬ 
tion of the air portend a storm* and nature, losing 
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her sweetest attractions, appear bleak, wild^ and de¬ 
solate; yet ih© soul, retiring within itself, derives 
energy mid an exalted pleasure in tracing, by Ids 
work*, the power, the wisdom, and benignity of the 
Godhead, 


JMWAKY VIH. 

Of the VcgettfbkAV'hhh preserve their Verdure through 
, JjSi .**<■ Vl mUr. 

At this season of the year the earth, losing the 
variety of charms which so lately beautified her sur¬ 
face, seems soli (ary nod destitute : and may be com. 
)*rod to a tender mother, who has been bereft of her 
dearest children, and is seen to mourn and lament, 
Jlut she is not deprived of all her offspring; here ami 
there plants are seen to bravo the rigours of winter, 
and by their verdure relieve the sterility of the scene. 
Here the hawthorn’* tempting berries offer the fea¬ 
thered rare a sweet repast; the ever.verdaut latirus- 
tinus now delights wit hits clustering flowers; and the 
never-fading yew-tree forms a dark shade The cfeeji- 
ing ivy stilt winds round the mouldering battlements, 
and defies the whistling wind and tho atarm’s loud 
roar ; the laurel blooms with verdure muffin ini shed ; 
and the lowly box lutfks green above the snow. These, 
with many other plants, preserve their verdant hug 
amid every Severity ol season and ngour of climate. 
They may present a pleasing emblem of the ever, 
durable advantages He possesses whose««nind is amply 
stored, and whose ami©btedisposition makes all around 
him smile with joy and pleasure. "The splendour of 
dress, and the profusion of ornaments, which dazzle 
and fascinate the weak and the vulgar, are vain and 
^transitory; colours that vie with the rainbow in 
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brilliancy fade; the pride of )Outh, brnftty smiling 
with evuy grure and symmetry of form* flutter awhile 
amid the sun.trams, and air seen no more; but the 
charms of urine last for ever. The man who fc.ir» 
God “ resembhs a tree, which, planted on the bank* 
of a liiulet, as it grows to maturity expands, and 
at letches forth its branches far round with unfading 
verdure, and produces its fmits in season; it offers 
an ever-refio&hing shade, and the weary traveller 
blesses it ” 

Jlow amiable is the linly pious man! His orna- 
imnts are within, and his viitue shines foith with 
beauty unborrowrc d of the external and adventitious 
smiles of iortune. The storms of adversity may sh«ike, J 
but can never overpower him; though for a moment 
cast down, his bold fiont soon towers above the tem¬ 
pest. If misfortune darkens his horizon, and poverty 
frowns, he is still blcssul with riches that wealth can¬ 
not purchase—the love of God, a good conscience, 
and the blight hope of a glorious immortality. 

This reflection leads me to the idea of a benevolent 
old man, who in the winter of his life resembles those 
plants which at that season stiff prcseivo their verdure. 
How many storms of fortune has he not biaved with 
constancy ! How many dear attracting objects have, 
withered k Ids sight! He j et exists, whilst many of 
Ids con temporaries are mhigftd with the silent dust. 
A mild cheerfulness still plays on his checks. r l hough 
his forehead he wrinkled, and the strong hand of time 
mark hi* venerable countenance, and render feeble his 
frame, his rirtuesVccompensc his lost vigour; he lives 
again in his offspring, and his wisdom, his integrity, 
and his experience, are held up as a noble example to 
his children’s children# 
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Singular State of Man during Steep* 

\\\ k need not have recourse to extraordinary events 
to bo convinced of*the inconceivable power and wis¬ 
dom of God; we have only to look around us. lie 
shines, conspicuously in the least of his woika. Of 
the many remarkable things of which he is the author, 

I wish to call your attention to one, which, because 
it daily occurs* is not the le^s deserving of your ob- 
set ration. Often as you have heou refreshed by sltfep, 
perhaps you have never rellccted upon this singular 
slate, nor regarded it as one of the most extraordinary, 
effects of Divine goodness. When sleep overpowers 
us with a pleasing forgetfulness, we do not think it 
wonderful; wo believe our body is formed for such a, 
slate, aud that the inclination, prompting us to in¬ 
dulge iu sleep, proceeds from natural causes, llut 
j erhaps vve may with propriety consider sleep under 
two points of view. On the one hand there is nothing 
to be observed which may not result from the peculiar 
nature of our organization; on the other, there is 
Hxnptliihg so striking and wonderful in this natural 
ellecf, that any labour bestowed upon the considera¬ 
tion of it will be amply compensated. 

Sleep comes upon ns imperceptibly; if we en¬ 
deavour to ascertain the exact moment, the attention 
we give will be an obstacle to its approach; nor shall, 
we be able to sleep till all such ideas are dissipated. 
Sleep conics unsolicited; the more,elFort8 we mako to 
obtain it, the less likely are we to,succeed. God has 
so appointed sleep, that it becomes an agreeable neces¬ 
sity ; and lie has rendered it independent of our rea¬ 
son and of our will. Let us pursue this consideration, 
and ftiusc upon the wonderful state we are in dining 
Wc live without being conscious of our exist- 
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en&\ The functions all art with their wonted regu¬ 
larity. The activity of the soul, fora space, seem*, 
to be suspended; the senses are benumbed) the muscles 
Inactive, and all voluntary motion has ceased. Hi 
short, the state of sleep is truly wonderful, and veVy 
much resembles that of death : who can think of sleep 
without being at the Same time reminded of death; 
Which, sooner or latter, w ill imperceptibly steal upon 
us, or'seize us without naming, mi wished for and 
unexpected ? 

The Senses, whose functions are Suspended during 
sleep, arc equally incapable of action Ut the near ap¬ 
proach of death. The ideas also are clouded; we no¬ 
tice not surrounding objects, and a dark oblivion veils 
our faculties. Kct devotion often present this medita¬ 
tion to our minds. Whenever tie seek for repose 
upon the downy pillow, lei us reflect upon the blessings 
of sleep, and iook up with gratitude to IJim, who, 
during our seclusion from toil and hibour, watches 
over our slumbers, and preserves from danger our 
helpless Condition. For, if a protecting hand did not 
shield us, to how many peril's might we not bo sub¬ 
jected during the night-season! 


JANIAUV X. 

r 

Of the Advantage* qf our Climate * 

* Hm we ^ proper sense of (he great happiness 
which We enjoy in eo maiiy rtespCct^ ? The blessings 
of our Heavenly Father «y^^verytWhe& poured out 
upon us. The view of ample forests, of the rising 
hills,' and the extended ifeendows; * the pure and tem¬ 
perate breezes we inhale* the seasons, with their ac. 
companying variations and different attractions, all 
denote the unspeakable beneficence of Cud, and hie 
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wish for (he happiness of man. Hour then can w« 
ever complain of the hardness of our condition, ac¬ 
cuse (he Almighty of a partial distribution of his 
favours, or murmur because the summer dec*lines, and 
the rays of the sun do not for ever beam upon our soil, 
nor an equal degree of warmth cheer the inhabitants 
of our zone? What ingratitude, and what ignorauce! 
We know not what we desire, nor of what we com¬ 
plain. Seeing that God has peculiarly favoured 'our 
climate, is it through pride or inadvertency that we ac¬ 
knowledge not his goodness? We often repine at the 
rigouih of winter, and envy those who know no*vicis¬ 
situde of season; but let us remember, that what wo 
most dread, the keen air of winter, perhaps, renders 
our climate the roost salubrious of any on the globe. 
Observe the languid, exhausted ft&ine of the inha¬ 
bitants beneath a cloudless sun, (he diseases that prey 
upon them, and the indolence which they are of neces¬ 
sity obliged to endure. When even the cold in our 
(linnttc is felt most severely, we may comfoit ourselves 
that this, compared with the cold of more northerly 
countries, is no more than the temperature of autumn. 
How different is our lot from that of the shivering na¬ 
tives near the north pole! Here, even in winter, this 
friendly rays of the sun enliven the days, und incite 
universal gaiety. There, the day, dreary as the night, 
receives no light from the sun. Here, in perfect secu¬ 
rity, whether reposing in our beds, or indulging over 
(he blazing hearth, wo defy the rigours of the season ; 
the charms of society soften its asperities, and the 
constant succession of day atul night cheers aud re¬ 
vives; but in those frozen regions, the miserable huts 
form a poor shelter from the pitiless pelting of the 
sfoim ; and the wild savages of the woods and the de¬ 
serts keep the starved inhabitants in a state of constant 
alarm and danger, by the loudness of their roar, and 
the frequency of their wild horrific cry : and with 
Vol. I. C 
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them a perpetual winter reisms. Whilst we, after a 
f&w stormy months* ar*» visited by a season whose 
charms console tis for all that we have suffered, ami, 
amid the joy and harmony inspired by a vernal suiu 
we forget the name of winter. Let us then bliss the 
beneficent hand which has assigned us ao Imppj an in. 
heritatvee; let us glorify God who has regulated our 
present allotment with so much wisdom and goodness; 
and let us joyfully render thanks unto Him who has 
lived our abode in a climate* where, in each succeed* 
ing season, his bounty is displayed with nmgnUuenco, 
and diffused with abundance, throughout the creation. 


J 4NU tRTi JKI 

Snow conduces to the Earth'* 1 'rttilifi/. 

Riovamvo appearances on!>, we might he induce d 
to so), that snow, so fat from being u&efut to the earth, 
was, by its cold and moisture, of detriment to trees ami 
plants. But the expel inner of rcntuiies teaches us, 
that to preserve grain, plants, and vegetables, from the 
eilects of cold, natuie can give no better protection 
than by shielding them with snow, which, though 
seemingly rnid, yet shelters the earth’s surface from 
freeamg winds, and pieserves a due degree of heat for 
the pream alion of seeds. 

Thus God provides what is necessary for the sup. 
port and nutriment of the works of his creation. Na¬ 
ture is always active, even when she appeals in a state 
*>f perfect quiescence, and render* us real services at 
the time she appears most to deuj them. Observe the 
providence of God everted for our good in the roughest 
Season, and preparing, without any assistance on our 
part, all the treasures of nature. With such proofs 
of Divine protection, who can doUbt or mistrust? 
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The wonders that God performs in nature every min* 
ter, he also dailj e fleet* for the preservation or man* 
hind. What at first often appears useless or prejiuti* 
cial, ultimately contributes to our felicity'; and often 
pthpii we imagine that (»od has ceased to interest biM* 
self in our welfare, he is, pci haps, completing a.par£ 
of his glorious scheme. Impenetrable to our view, but 
which unfolding may be the means of delivering u# 
from some impending calamity, or procure us some 
benefit be} and the flight of hope to nspirc after. Snow, 
how<v<r, is not merely distiued as a covering to the 
earth, it tend** also to assist its fertility, by penetrating 
beneath the surface, and suppl)ing a piopcr degree of 
moistnr\ 

“As the rain cometh down, and the snow fiom 
heaven, and rcturneth not thither again, but watcreth 
the earth, and maketh it bring foith and bud, that it 
ina) give seed to tlir sower, and biead to tho eater; 
m> shall iny word lie that gocth foith out of my mouth ; 
it shall nut return onto me void, but it shall accomplish 
that which I please, and it shall piosper in the thing 
whereunto 1 scntit. v —Jsaiah, lv. 10,11. 

\\ e live in an age in which this prediction, through 
the mouth of the piophet, is accomplished in a re¬ 
markable manner. A\ hole provinus and kingdoms, 
which formet!}, shrouded in the gloom of ignorance, 
of superstition, and of credulit}, were oppressed by 
slavci}, and deluded by the dnains of idolatry, in 
this glorious day of gospel dispensation, cheered by 
the blissed light from heaven, have emerged from 
darkness and obscurity, have aroused the ir slumbering 
faculties, and have embraced the great truths of Chris* 
tianity. Over bow many obdurate hearts has it tri* 
umphed 2 How many good works, how many blessed 
fiuits of piety, has it brought to maturit} ! May tho 
Divine grace be so poured into our hearts, that we 
may ever feel its quickening, saving influence ! 
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Contemplation of the Heavenly Bodies . 

Tm& heavens present to our view, in the night sea¬ 
son/a scene of grandeur and sublimity, which forcibly 
impresses the attentive observer of nature But how 
few are capable of receiving the great and noble ideas 
which the contemplation of the firmament calls forth 
in a philosophic mind! Plow few even observe it at 
all! This, 1 imagine* can only proceed from igno¬ 
rance,* for it is impossible to tnke an extensive range 
through nature, and view the majestic objects every¬ 
where presented, without at once bring led through 
nature lip to nature's God, and feeling the power of 
the mind expand in our vast flight through the regions 
of space, till we arc lost in admiration and rapture, 
and feci a celestial radiance illume our sou's. Oh 
that every human being would partake of this Divine 
pleasure! that they would elevate their thoughts be¬ 
yond the confines of earth, and ranging above the 
spheres, repose on heaven 1 It is enough merely to 
name those immense bodies, each in itself a world 
revolving in space, to fill the mind with awe and 
astonishment at the mighty power of the Creator. 

In the centre of the planetary system, the Sun, 
mote than a million times larger than our earth, and 
at the distance of 82 millions of miles, rolls his ma¬ 
jestic orb, round which revolve seven planets with 
their attendant satellites, all deriving their lustre from 
the central luminary. These planets are known to 
the astronomers by the names of Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
Venus, the Earth, Mercury, and He racket.* Of these 
the nearest to the sun is Mercury ; it is much smaller 


* Discovered first at Rath, March 17,1781, by the philoso¬ 
pher Whose <tuuue it bears. 
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than the earth, its diameter being only 2600 miles, and 
from its proximity to the sun, round if hich it performs 
its course in eighty.eight days, rolling at the rate of 
95,000 miles an hour, is Seldom visible to oureje: 
\thc light and heat it derives fiom the sun arc nearly 
seven times as great as ours, being distant from that 
luminary only 32 millions of miles. Next comes 
Venus, completing her revolution round the sun in 
about seven mouths, at the computed distance of 59 
millions of mites; she is larger than our earth, and 
shines when west of the sun as a ntorping star, and 
i\hen cast as an evening star, with astonishing splen¬ 
dour, moving hourly in her orbit 69,000 miles. The 
thircl circle/is the Orbit of the earth, revolving round 
the "un at the rate of 1 58,000 miles an hour, which, 
though little more than half as swift «v» the motion of 
Meicury in his orbit, is one hundred and twenty times 
swifter than that of a cannon.ball. The earth’s dia¬ 
meter is 7970 miles, and the moon rolls round it ns an 
attendant satellite, performing her course in '29 da>s, 
12 hours and 44 minutes. The moon’s diameter is 
2180 miles, and her distance from the earth’s ceiitie 
240,000. The planet next in order is Mars, about 
125 millions of miles distant from the sun, and travel¬ 
ling round him in 636 days and 23 hours, at the rate 
of 17 millions of miles every hour. The diameter of 
Mars is 4444 miles, his quantify of light and heat 
equal but to half of our's, and the sun appears to him 
but half as large to us. The fifth, and the largest o^ 
all the planets, is Jupiter, distant from the sun 426 
millions of miles, and going every hour in his orbit 
25,000 miles, lie finishes Lis annual period in 11 of 
our years, 314 days, and 12 hours- lie is above one 
thousand times larger that! our earth, and is sur¬ 
rounded by faint substances called belts; they vary 
considerably in appearance, and sometimes disappear 
altogether; hence they have been supposed to bn 

C 3 
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clouds. Four moons revolve round the planet Jupiter, 
no that scarcely*any part of his immense orb remains 
unenlightened, except the poles, whence only the 
farthest moons can be seen; but light is there least re. 
quired, because the sun constantly circulates in or. 
near the horizon, and may be kept in view of both 
poles l>y the refraction of Jupiter's atmosphere. Sa. 
turn is about 780 millions of miles distant from the 
suiij and travelling at the rate of 18,(XX) miles every 
hour, perforins his annual circuit In 39 years, 107 
days, and 5 Jiours* of oitr time. He is nearly six 
hundred times larger than our earth, his diameter 
being 67,000 miles; and he is rounded by a bjoad 
ring, round the outer circumference of wfcich revolve 
live attendant moons.* The sun shines' on one side 
Saturn’s ring for nearly fifteen years without setting, 
and as long on the other in its turn. The last known 
planet in our system is Herscho), distant from the sun 
about 1565 millions of miles, and performing his an. 
nual circuit in 83 years, 140 days, and 8 hours, of 
our time, at the rate of 7,(XX) miles an houT. His 
diameter being 34,000 miles, ho is about eighty times 
larger than our earth. Dr. Herschel has discovered 
six attendant moons, and supposes there may be more. 

Such is the stupendous grandeur of the planetary 
system; yet the sun, with all his accompanying 
planets, forms but a wry small part of the universe. 
Kach star, which to us appears scarcely larger or 
more brilliant than the diamond, equals the sun in 
magnitude and in splendour, and is in itself *a world, 
and the centre of a planetary system. That they 
shine with their own and not a borrowed light is de¬ 
monstrable by their immense distance from the sun, 

* Dr. Herschel has discovered two ether moons belonging to 
Saturn, so that there are new seven moons attendant ou that 
planet. * 
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which renders it impossible for fhenHo be illumined by 
his rays : a cannon-ball shot off from the sun would 
not reach the nearest fixed star in 600,OCX) years; 
hence each may be considered as a sun : and be who 
\ imagines that such glorious luminaries were formed to 
* slums with an ineffectual light, can hare but a very 
contracted idea of the almighty power and wisdom. 
The number of stars in either hemisphere visible to 
the uakeiTeye is not more than a thousand ; with, the 
assistance of a good telescope three thousand may be 
perceived, and, could better instruments be procured* 
there is every probability of thousands morie> ousting ; 
nay, some vary profound philosophers have supposed 
there are stars at such inconceivable distances, that 
their light has not yet reached the earth since its crea¬ 
tion, although the velocity with which light pusses is 
a million times greater than that of a cannon.bail# 
Tims, though a man may measure the universe with his 
telescope, he can form only a very inadequate idea of 
its amazing extent. 

What a noble, what ait august subject fur medita¬ 
tion ! Though the mind of man caiuiut ) et bear to 
soar with the steady (light of the eagle through the 
boundless regions of space; though he cannot )<t 
grasp within his span the sublime View of orb encirc¬ 
ling orb, each in itself a luminary, multiplied without 
end, attended by millions of world*, all revolving in 
matchless order, and harmonious regularity, each in 
his silent course, with varied motion; some whirling 
with a rupidity-our senses cannot conceive, others less 
distant performing their circles with less velocity; 
and all these worlds containing myriads of intelligent 
beings in different states of felicity and perfectibility. 

If then the utmost stretch^of (he human faculties, 
the utmost vigour of our reason* cannot comprehend 
the totality of these works* nor our imagination e\- 
paud even beyond our own system* how can we pre- 
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lend to scan that Almighty Being, at whose word 
order arose oufcof confusion, chaos was converted into 
elements, and the starry spheres began to move through 
the heavens?* 


JANUARY XIII. 

Discoveries ivh'nh have been, made hi/ the Microscope. 

Thu wonders of nature are displayed in the minutest 
as well as in the largest objects ; whether we consider 
the structure of the mite, or that of the towering ele¬ 
phant, we shall find her aliko excellent; she has 
formed them both with the same drgiec of propriety 
of const ruction. It is our senses which are not suili- 
riently acute to perceive the organization of very small 
bodies, which often escape our observation, unless wo 
have rccuuiseto foreign assistance. The microscope 
has opened to us a new world of insects and vege¬ 
tables; it lus shown us, that object 4 , invisible to the 
tmtked eye, exist, having figure, extension, and dif¬ 
ferent parts; some examples of >vhich wc shall pro¬ 
duce, that we may have more causes to admire and 
prnisc the wisdom aftd power of God. Every grain of 
sand when examined by the naked eye appears round, 
but with the help of a glass wc observe each grain 
differs from the other, both in size and in figure: 
some of them are perfectly round, others square, some 
conical, Tmd the major part of an irregular form. 
What is still more astonishing, by microscopes, which 


* As the above account differs from the original more than 
even a liberal translation wilt authorise, it is right to slate, 
that considerable errors were‘found, and had been continued by 
rhe preceding translators; to correet which, in the present edi¬ 
tion, the works of Non ton, of Ferguson, and of Euler, have 
been consulted.—E. 
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magnify objects millions of tiuws more than their na- 
fttral size, wo can discover, in the grains of sand, a 
new animal world ; for within their cavities dwell 
variants insects. In cheese are found innumerable 
iuiimalculs, called mites, which to the naked «*ye ap¬ 
peal but as points, whilst seen through a microscope 
they are found to be insects of a very singular form 
and htruefure ; they have not only a mouth, eyes, and 
ftvf, but their transparent body i& covered with long 
hair, sharp, and formed like needles . 1,1 In the vegeta¬ 
ble kingdom we arc presented with a thick forest of 
trees and plants, bearing leaves, branches, (lowers, 
and fruits; the rudiments of all which beautiful 
objects were once hidden beneath the mould : little as 
vc should have expected to iind these in such a bed, 
as little should we have supposed the dust u] on the 
wings of a butterfly to be minute feathers, or tins 
bloom of a peach to be a collection of insects, had not 
the microscope furnished us with this intelligence. 

Thun we see the power of God is great in those 
things which ignorance makes us regard as minute; 
for however small the minutest animalcule appeals to 
us, we have reason to believe there arc objects which ap- 
pf ar to it as small as it does to us. By the view which 
wc have just been faking, wc shall also find the sub¬ 
jects of nature to be much more numerous than we had 
imagined. Though we are acquainted, with many 
thousand species of plants and insects, how many moie 


* The view of a frog through a solar microscope is strikingly 
beautiful; from the transparency of its skio, the blood is seen tu 
circulate in the vessels in a manner indescribably wonderful a: d 
brilliant. The ph>siologis< is likewise indebted to the micro¬ 
scope for his more intimate knowledge of the' red particles of 
the blood f but* owing to a difference of glasses, or some im¬ 
perfection in the optic nerve, there is yet a dispute w heftier they 
are perfectly globular, or rirrular as lb circumference with a 
plane snperficie*, in the manner of a fiat shilling.—'IS. 
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are there yet hidden from oftr researches!- If ire 
could explore the vast nb\ ss of the sea, or search the 
hot tom of rivcis, penetrate within the numerous 
forests, at present the haunt of savages and reptile*,; 
what additions should we not make \p our piesent 
limited collection, and find new causes to admiu the 
wonderful works of God ! 


JANUV11Y XIV. 

Advantages of IS'igkt. 

When the^suu has withdrawn hist friendly light 
from us, and darkness has obscured the face of nut fire, 
we are doubtless deprived of some pleasures. Nevei- 
the less wc have no cause to complain of this ariange- 
ment. As the mixture of pleasure and pain, the 
alternation of good and evil, are wisely ordered ; so 
also we must acknowledge the wisdom and goodness 
of God in the remarkable variation which is obtcned 
in our climate: and we must allow that the seeming 
inconveniences of the winter nights arc compensated 
by a thousand advantages. Without any occasional 
privation of sun-shine, should we be so well con¬ 
vinced of its great comfort and utility ? 

Let each returning night recall to our minds the 
goodness of God, who, for k the benefit of mankind, has 
diffused light and beauty over the face of the earth ; 
let us reflect upon our miserable condition, if each 
succeeding morn did not ensure the continuance of 
light. Is not darkness itself, at certain intervals, 
pleasing, by inviting us to repose and tranquillity 
under the sweet influence of sleep? How many 
labourers consume their days and exhaust their 
strength in foiling for our service, whose work is 
often attended with disagreeable and painful sensa¬ 
tions ; to these night is welcome, and they hail the 
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approaching evening with joy, when, free from the 
unrelenting fiowus of a hard master, or the cries of 
their feeble ami helpless children, they may .sink down 
to rest, and enjoy a sweet oblivion of their cares. 

When night has spread her sable mantle over the 
earth, all the little bubbles which so agitate man 
during the day rease to disturb him ; all his emotions 
of emy, of jealousy, of pride, and ol malignity, yield 
to the drowsy influence; all his sorrows, his doubts, 
and lift pei plenties, for a time, are suspended: 
stietched on his couch, lie only wishes for slet^p ; his 
eu-lids once safely sealed, the monarch, eucanopied 
with purple, is no more than the beggar nestling in 
his straw. 

What thou do we not owe to the Supreme living who 
thus has provided for the good of his creatures ; who 
has appointed a time when the weary shall rest, and 
the oppressed shall be lelieied; when millions of 
human beings, condemned by necessity to drag on a 
wretched existence, cmplo)ed in hard (asks and pain¬ 
ful toils, or who groan beneath the ) okc of slavery, 
have their allotted hour of ease and freedom ; when 
their cares and their sorrows may sink into soft re¬ 
pose; when the weary traveller shall lie down, am! 
the exhausted peasant gain new vigour and recruited 
force; and when the philosopher shall be obliged to 
cease fi*om the intense thinking which would destroy 
his powers, that he may rise and pursub his investiga¬ 
tions with redoubled energy ? * 


JANUARY XV. 

Reflection» upon Self,\ 

Iris reasonable that every man should sometimes 
withdraw his attention from foreign objects, and fix it 
upon himself. J3y continually thinking of the things 
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which surround us, we are apt to lose sight of our* 
selves, ami forget the gratitude which the contempla¬ 
tion of the starry heavens, and the enjoyment of the 
. blessings showered down upon the earth, ought to 
excite in our bosoms. To be convinced that mini is 
as excellent an example of the perfection, of God’s 
divine power and wisdom, as are those objects which 
by their grandeur astonish the faculties, 1 wMi that 
every individual would deeply reflect upon all that 
moat intimately concerns his structure. How ad. 
mintble is the union of the body and the soul l Jlow 
incomprehensible (heir action ! We daily experienre 
that when thorays of light, reflected from external 
objects, strike upon the retina, the mind receives an 
idet of the size, figure, and colour of such ol>j< ets. 
"We find certain vibratory undulations of the atmos¬ 
pherical air convey to the mind, through the medium 
of the ear, an idea of sound. By this power of per¬ 
ception wc obtain the knowledge of all the changes 
which occur in surrounding bodies, as well as an ac¬ 
quaintance with the thoughts of other men. We find 
win never a desire for motion from place to place 
arises in our minds, the body obeys the impulse ; and 
whether the trunk, the heat}, or the limbs are required 
to move, obedience follows the will. These arc faits 
well known and daily experienced, but it is brjond 
the power of man to explain them. 

In this reciprocal influence of the soul upon the 
body, and (he body upon the soul, there is a wisdom 
displayed which we cannot search into, and the mult 
of our profounde&t Investigations into this exquisite 
union of body and soul must bo admiration and 
astonishment. , v v 

If we consider tbe body separately* we find it clis* 
plays every-where the power of the creating Hand; 
each limb is ordered in the most convenient manner for 
utility as well as beauty; uo change that man can 
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devise will be of benefit to him, so admirably is the 
human frame organised—so wisely* is jit const!luted. 
Its internal arrangement is still mote wonderful. Thu 
body has different ends to answer, different functions, 
to perform ; it is the medium through which the soul 
receives cognisance of external objects. For this 
great purpose wc find it furnished with the organs of 
bight, of hearing, of taste, of feeling, and of smell, 
c**ch in itself worthy the highest admiration. But.to 
enable the body to transmit to the soul the sensations 
of external objects, it is necessary motion $hoyld be 
readily performed, fpr which purpose wo find various 
parts provided by nature: the bones, muscles, joinf-s, 
ligaments, and cellular Mtbsiauce, all exquisitely ar. 
ranged, give the power of moving m evei} direction : 
but a machine like thie, in frequent motion, must bo 
liable to a continual waste ; to supply whiih lot*% ami 
keep it in proper order, it will be necessary to receive 
aliment, to communicate it, to separate its nutritious 
juices, to circulate them through the whole mat hine 
with such proportion and regularity that each pail 
may receive the quantity necessary for its due sup. 
port; for all which purposes suitable functions arc 
provided. 

We have reason then to praise the Lord, w ho ha* 
thus wonderfully formed us, all of whose works are so 
admirable. To thee, O God! be rendered ail ador<u 
lion and thanksgiving. -Let us celebrate thy praises 
with the sound of the harp, and with the song of joy 
and of gladness. We are the prodigies of thy power; 
all our faculties and our senses display the Divine 
Wisdom. May we ever be permitted to glorify and 
exalt thy hdly name: and may we* when time heie 
shall be to us no more, rejoice id thy goodness* 
through a blessed eternity 2 
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The Damage occasioned by extraordinary Cold. 

Why do we so readily notice those effects of nature 
which seem to be injurious ? Why do we so willingly 
dwell upon and even murmur at them, whilst we 
slightly pass over all the striking advantages which 
they procure us ? Men in such cases act toward God 
as fftey are accustomed to do with their fellow-crea. 
tores, A trifling offence, a slight injury they nmy 
have received from their best friend or benefactor, 
often effaces from their memory the essential benefits 
they have received ; their pride and their ingratitude 
cause them to overlook the benefits, while they 
magnify the injury. At this season of the year wo 
Have a memorable instance of their disposition : men 
seem only to regard the cut which may result from 
the cold, ami never consider the good it may produce. 
If they discover the least injury, if some part* of the 
great whole suffer, they think themselves authorised 
to murmur against God, without at all considering 
that nature, taken as a whole, deduces groat advan¬ 
tages from the cold. If we weigh with impartiality 
the advantages and the evils which may be attributed 
4o it, the result will convince us how little cause wc 
have to arraign.thc government of the Almighty, 

' It is true a severe season causes many inconveni¬ 
ences^ and induces some distressing consequences, 
{Sometimes the water is frozen to such a dfcpth that it 
|s not possible to obtain a supply of this necessity 
article; the fish die in the ponds: rivers swelling 
above their banks, their torrents increased by the 
jpelting snows, and containing vast masses of floating 
H &9 burst their boundaries and devastate the neigh, 
bouring country. The working of water-mills is 
stopped; vegetables suffer; wood and fuel entirely 
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fill, or become excessively enhanced in price; giam, 
potatoes, Ac. if not well cohered, aie spoiled, and 
plants and tiers die. Many animal* perish from <ol(l 
oi hamper, and thc.health and safety of man h often 
eudangeri d. 

r I huso Aie some of the most striking evils which the 
rigour of a sew re season may produce; but how many 
winters do ue not pass without witnessing such a de¬ 
gree of extreme severity ? Admitting, however, that 
these disastious efleets oftener occurred, what right 
have we to complain, when the ad ran tugrs much more 
than compensate for any evils we may enduref 
Knowing so little of the great chain of causes which 
linls together this world, how arc we poor iinko 
beings to pronounce and to decide upon what is best 
for nnUnc, or upon what is most prejudicial to lut ? 
K<( us not then expose our ignorance and absurdity 
ht blanking or condemning the laws of nature, he. 
iiitisc w« see but a veij minute part, and arc totally 
incapable of grasping the whole. Lotus ratlict at. 
Knowledge our lncapacitt, and acquire a cold id nee 
in the ways of Providence which shall induce us to 
Ik In vc and to feel assured, that He who has* created 
the heavens and the earth, has likewise ordained a 
portion of happiness and of good sufficient for our 
present condition, and far exceeding all the accumu. 
lated cuts we can possibly endure. \Vith this reliance 
upon the rock of ages, we *hall remain firm and un. 
moved, amid the warring of elements and the general* 
wreck of nature; whilst weasqribo praise, honour, 
and thanksgiving to our wise and benehcent Creator. 


JANUARY XVII* 

Nature reposes dating the Winter. 

Twe days of winter are the days of Nature’s rest. 
In the preceding months she has been exhausted with 
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incessant labour for the good of main How rich has 
the spring been In Dowers; how the seeds have ex¬ 
panded and the foliage sprouted ! What abundance of 
fruits the summer prejiares for the autumn’s maturing 
hand ! Every month, every day we receive some fresh 
gift from nature. As the tender mother.provides for 
her young with anxious care, so nature is buried from 
morn to evening in supplun^ our wants, and in pro. 
curing us a succession of comforts and blessings to 
moke life’s fleeting moments smile with joy and uith^ 
delight. Food, raiment, and the chief sources of our 
pleasures, are all derived from her fostering bosom. 
For 11 s she makes the seeds to opm and expand, the 
heibs to budj the Irens to look gay with foliage, 
beautiful with blossoms, and to pour forth their richis 
in fiuit of every kind that ran please tlu* eye or 
gratify the taste. For us, the golden grain waves 
over the field*, the vine offers !•# varied treasures, 
ami the whole creation is clothed in verdure, and 
presents to the delighted observer an infinitely varied 
and beautiful field bf attractions. Wearied by so 
many labours. Nature, for a space, reposes, in cider 
to acquire new force, that die may again be equally 
fruitful, and again be enabled to assume her wonted 
resplendency. 

Here also, O beneficent Creator! I adore thy 
wisdom. The repose pf nature in winter-Is not less 
interesting to ue, nor less worthy of entering Into the 
plan of thy Divine * Providence, than her utmost 
activity in spring and summer. Thou hast prepared 
the different revolutions of the earth; thou hast 
established the moat intimate relation between them ; 
and with atiJmgjlHial hand bapfc distributed labour 
and rest, ft is Thou who hast willed that each sun 
should vary the sc&sons of nature, in such times and 
wavs as arc most fit for the perfection of the whole. 
Jf I have ever been foolish enough to blame any thing . 

;4u the government of world; O God! pardon my 
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temerity. I now see, and am fully persuaded, that all 
the arrangements of thy Providence, however extraor¬ 
dinary they may appear lo my feeble intellects, are full 
of wisdom and goodness. Now, that 1 sec the earth 
mantled with a deep snow, 1 think of the good which 
will result from it, and bless the wisdom of God ; for 
I now know that unless nature, at certain intervals, 
enjoyed a state of reBt, we should no longer see the 
flowers and the fruits which so beautify the creation 
and increase the comforts of life; no more would the 
joyful harvest.heme gladden the swain, nor the-fields 
excliange^heir dusky hue for the sprightly green. 

There is a time also, when the labours, the cares, 
and the vexations of man shall cease, when his sor- 
ions shall be no more, in the spring and summer of 
life, the greatest activity and exertions are necessary 
to secure a comfortable existence for ourselves, and to 
contribute all in our power to the good of our fellow- 
creatures. The autumn will soon arrive; and may 
we resemble the luxuriant trees which shed into our 
lap their ripe and mature fruits! May we be enabled 
from our own fulness to give to others a portion of our 
treasures, and make the rich stores of our minds flow 
into those who have not had equal -opportunities of 
acquiring knowledge! so that in the winter of our age* 
when the measure of our days shall be filled, and our 
head silvered o’er with time, it may bo said, as we 
pass along, see that venerable man, who has devoted 
his youth to the benefit of mankind, whose days have 
been passed in the continued exertion of his faculties, 
and in the constant pursuit of active good, he is hast¬ 
ening to receive the reward of his good actions in the 
eternal kingdom of peace, of joy, and of felicity! 
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JANUARY XVIII. 

Of (he Laplanders, 

It is my desire to begin this meditation with a 
lively sense of gratitude to my Creator, and of com. 
passion for those of my fellow.creatures to whom na¬ 
ture has been less bountiful in her gifts. I shall con¬ 
fine my attention in this day’s reflection to the Lap¬ 
landers, and to the natives of those countries which 
border upon the arctic circle ; a rate of people whose 
lot, compared with ours, sc< ms to be much less happy. 
Their country is almost cntiiely formed of mountains, 
perpetually rapped with snow and ice, the continued 
chain of which is only interrupted by vast marshes.' 
Winter reigns during the greatest pari of the year ; 
the nights are long, and the dajs have but a feeble 
light. According to the season, the inhabitants live 
in houses cn in tents. In winter they seek shelter 
from the cold in then houses, which have neithei door 
jior chhnnev ; the fire is in the centre, and the smoko 
escapes through a vaulted apertuie in front, by which 
they enter into the house, being from the lowness of 
the passage obliged to creep upon their hands and 
feet; the roof of the house is covered with furs, and 
the walls within are lined with the same materials; 
they also sleep and sit down upon the skins of animals. 
During six months of the year the) are enveloped in 
the shades of night, and, confined to their houses, hear 
nothing & round them but the w hlstling of the wind, 
the roaring of the tempest, and the fierce howling of 
the wolves, driven by hunger to prowl for their prey* 
near the habita{$png of man. 

How thankful ought we to be that we do not live 
So such a climate, where, far as the eye can reach, ex¬ 
tends one vast chain of icy ’mountains and immense 
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deserts, covered with snow! where the cold is intense, 
the habitations miserable, and no means of subsist¬ 
ence, but such as are offered by the dangerous and toil* 
some chase, can be obtained ! where we should be do* 
p rived of all the pleasures and comforts procured by 
the arts, and all the charms and blessings of a culti¬ 
vated society ! Let us then feel and know the value of 
our own climate, and glorify God, who has made our 
condition so much superior, and distinguished us with 
such numerous advantages. Yet the hardy inhabitant 
of these northern regions is not the unfortunate being 
we may suppose. It is true that lie wanders exposed 
to every inclemency of sky, through a dreary and rug¬ 
ged country; that he is poor, and deprived of many of 
life’s choicest blessings; and that for months together 
lie is r»ev$r cheered by the sun-beams. Hut his frame 
is strong and capable of enduring much fatigue, his 
wants are few, education and habit intiro him to the 
rigours of the clime, and the gloom of his long nights 
is rendered supportable by the moon and frequent 
glimmering of (he aurora.borealis. The Laplander 
is extremely agile, and glides over the snow, upon 
skates, with a velouty which frequently outs!rips 
the licet deer: in these expeditions, a stranger to 
fear, he will scale the hills or fly down the precipice. 
The rein-deer is subservient to his use, and yoked 
to the sledge this swift animal wilt draw him over 
immense tracts of country ; and when worn out with 
age or fatigue his skin supplies clothing and furniture, 
x In the beginning of the spring, when the melting 
snow penetrates their humble roofs, these people quit 
( their houses to pass the summer in tents, which they 
(find more convenient for their mode of living; these 
they make as comfortable as possible, and smile at 
the accounts of travellers who attempt to persuade 
them it is possible to enjoy greater happiness than 
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they experience in what we call their miserable situa- 
iiou. They arc hospitable, and lovers of peace; but 
prone to revenge, and extremely superstitious: they 
have their feasts and their entertainments, with dif. 
ferent diversions; and were the rays of knowledge 
and of a pure religion ever to irradiate their minds j 
their idle dreams of witches, of spirits, and of hob¬ 
goblins ; their belief in magic and in charms; to be 
dissipated by the torch of truth, they might, indeed, 
since happiness is not confined to any patticular 
country, be a happy and an independent race of men. 


JANUARY XIX. 

■* 

Wisdom displayed in the Struct ute of the Ulobe. 

However limited the human capacity maybe, and 
confined the understanding; and though we are un¬ 
able to comprehend the gieat plan of the universe, 
we may yet, through the medium of our senses, and 
by the exertion of those faculties which we all enjoy, 
discover enough to know and to admire the wisdom of 
God. To be convinced of this we have only to con¬ 
sider the figure of the earth, which we shall find to 
be that of a sphere, a form the best adapted for its 
surface to be evcry.where inhabited by living crea¬ 
tures. This end could not have been accomplished 
if the inhabitants of the earth did not experience a 
sufficient degree of light and heat; if water could 
not, in every part, ciiculate without impediment; 
and if the winds were not suffered to blow unretarded 
by obstacles. For all these purposes the rotundity 
of the earth is admirably adapted; it is owing to this 
that the light and heat are so readily diffused through* 
ut the globe. Were it not for this form, the sue* 
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cession of night and day, the different changes of the 
temperature of the air, of cold, of heat, of moisture, 
and of dryness, could not have occurred. 

“If we consider the immense body of the catih and 
its excellent degree of consistence, neither too hard 
nor too soft, we have still more cause to admire the 
Supreme Wisdom. Was it more hard, more compact, 
and less penetrable, it would be incapable of being 
converted to the purposes of agriculture, and,we 
should not enjoy the plants, the herbs, the roots, and 
the (lowers which now beautify its surface, and are 
nounshed within its fostering bosom. The earth is 
formed of different strata, consisting of fossils, bitu¬ 
minous and calcareous matters, metals, and mineral's ; 
the water which we drink and convert to so many 
useful purposes is rendered limpid by filtrating through 
beds of sand at a great depth within the earth ; the 
mountains and the valleys, the plains and the hills, 
which diversify its surface, whilst they contribute by 
their beauty to the pleasure of man, promote his 
health as well as the salubrity of the various species 
of plants and animals which exist in every situation 
of the earth. 

Who if there that will not acknowledge that the 
whole plan of the earth, its form, its exterior and 
interior structure, are all regulated by the wisest 
laws, and all tending to promote and to increase the 
happiness of*animated beings? Wherever we direct 
our attention, whether to examine the beautiful gpd 
grand objects diffused over the face of nature, or 
whether to penetrate within the interior of the earth, 
we perceive that every thing is arranged with wisdom, 
and we every-where discover the legible characters 
and broad stamp of an Infinite, Almighty, and Su¬ 
preme Being. 
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JANUARY XX. 

Short Meditations upon the Works of God, taken fi^m 

the Scriptures. 

** Hr aiikcn unto this, stand still, and consider the 
wonderful works of God.'** 

“ Jehovah hath formed the earth by his power : he 
hath established the world by his wisdom, and hath 
stretched out the heavens by his undcrstandmff.'M 
44 And God said, Let there be light, and time was 
light; and God saw the light that it was good ; and 
God separated the light from the daikncss, and he 
railed the light day, and the darkness he called 
night.’\{; 

“ Thou art the Lord who hast made the heavens 
and the heaven of heavens, with all their hosts; the 
earth, and all things therein ; the seas and all that 
is therein : thou givest life to ail things, and the hosts 
of heaven worship thep.**§ 

“ O Lord, my God! thou art marvelously great, 
thou art clothed with honour aud imijest) ! Who 
roverest thyself with light as with a garment; who 
stretrheth out the heavens as a curtain. The Lord 
layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters, he 
maketh the clouds his chariot; he walketh upon the 
wings of the wind; he maketh the winds his messen¬ 
gers, and the lightnings his agents, lie tiath laid the 
foundations of the earth so that they cannot be shaken. 
He hath covered it with the deep as with a garment; 
the waters stood above the mountains, but at his re. 
buke they lied; at the voice of his thuuder they 
hasted away. || 


• Job. lAXiii. 14. 
i Oft. L 3, 4, 5. 

1 i'aiihn, civ. 1,1#* 


+ Jer. a. 12. 
S Neb. u. 
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“ He hath stretched out the heavens over the chaos, 
and hath hung the earth upon nothing. He hintielh 
up the waters in his (hick clouds, and the cloud is 
nofTfeiit under them. His power raisath the waves 
of the sea, and his wisdom restrained! their fury.* 
He raiseth the vapours, and assembled] them in 
clouds, which pour down in rain upon the face of 
the earth. He coveieth the heavens with dark clouds 
and the* thunder.bo!is issue ftom his tabernacle, lie 
darts his lightnings through the thick clouds, where 
all the waters of the sea seem to be collided. Thence,' 
as from his throne, he pronounceth judgment upon 
the nations, or scattcrcth abundance over the face of 
the earth.+ . 

44 The thunder peals, and wc see the lightnings 
flash; God announce th his wonders, and pciformeth 
things too marvellous for our comprehension. Ho 
sayeth unto the rain of winter, Full down upon the 
earth ; and it inundates the countries.* Out of the 
south comcth the whuluitid, and cold out of the 
north. Jjy (lie breath of God ice is produced, and 
the waters which w T ere spread on all sides are held in 
chains. He causeth the most clear and serene sky to 
succeed to that which was most obscured ; and his light 
dispels the clouds. + He. who holds the reins of the 
world collects these meteors, that they may fulfil tho 
task which he hath appointed then) oil the fare of the 
earth; whether he intends that they should punish 
men, or manifest the effects of his bounty. « 

“ God is wise in heart, and mighty in strength r 
who hath opposed him and hath prospered ? He 
snatcheth up the mountains, and overturneth them 
with the breath of his nostrils, lie shaketh the earth 
out of her place, and the pillars thereof tremble. 


* Job, zxvi. 7,8,18. t Job, xuvl. 81, Ac. 

1 Job, xzxvii. 5, Ac. 
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He rommandclh 'the sun, and it riseth not; and he 
scaioth up the stars. He spreadetli out the heavens 
alone, and ualkelh upon the waves of the sea. He 
hath formed the constellations A returns, Orion/' and 
Pleiades nnd the chambers of the south.”* 

“ Thou hast opened the fountain and the torrent: 
thou hast drkd up the mighty rivers. The day is 
thine; the night also is throe: thou hast prepared 
the light and the sun. Thou hast set all the*borders 
of the earth; thou hast made summer and winter. + 
He rahelh up the east wind in the uir, and sendeth 
forth the south wind by his power.* 

He watcreth the mountains from his chambers; 
the earth is satisfied with the fruit of his works. He 
causcth Che grass to grow for the cattle, and grain 
for the sen ice of man, that he may bring forth food 
out of the eaith.§ For thus saith the Lord that 
created the heaven: God himself that formed the 
earth and made it, and hath established it, created it 
not in \atii; he formed it to be inhabited. 1 am the 
Loid, and there is none else.” || 


JANUARY XXI. 

Of the Human Voice • 

Tat human voice, both in its principles, it varia* 
tions, and its organs, is certainly most admirable, and 
its nature difficult to be explained. Let us first con¬ 
sider the organs by which we are enabled to emit 
sounds. The air is received into the lungs through a 
tube called the trachea or windpipe; this is chiefly 


* Job, ix, 4. fk 
} Pfcatro, lxxvid. 96. 
f| Latah, xlv. 18. 


+ Pftatm, lxxiv. 15,18,17. 
^ Psalio, civ* 13, 14. 
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formw! of cartilages nearly circular, united by an 
clastic membrane. The entrance from the mouth is 
^singularly formed, so as to admit the passage of air 
infa'CTtd from the lungs; bat as the smallest particle 
4>r food getting into the trachea would be productive 
of the worst consequences, a valve is placed over the 
mouth of the tube, which is shut whilst we eat or 
drink, and only opens to admit the passage of air.* 
The air being then expelled through this tube into the 
larynx with a certain degree of force, and thence into 
the mouth, occasions the voice, which is formed when 
the air is quickly expelled through the contracted 
glottis into the larynx, from which the Sound arises. 
The particular formation, and the different degrees of 
contraction and motion of the larynx, glottis, &c. and 
the manner in which the air is expelled through their 
parts, principally conduce to occasion the great vaiiety 
of hounds and difference of voice we meet with.-f 
Speech consists iti (he pronunciation of letters, 
which arc of two kinds: those which are pronounced 
without the tongue moving against any part of the 


* This valve is called the epiglottis, and the orifice over which 
it is placed, the glottist there are, besides,cartilages called thy¬ 
roid, tw i> aryiaMioid, and the crycotd, nil together constituting 
the larynx, winch is. the part most ea sent ml to the voice.—K. 

+ The author divides the trachea into twelve equal parti, 
which be says produce the twelve full tones that he awerts the 
human voice w possessed of} these he subdivides into one hun¬ 
dred more, and bencc sets down that a man may produce 2400 
different tones of voice, which may all be distinguished by the 
ear. To say nothing'of the very little we yet know respecting 
the tones of the human voice} which however, we have reason 
to believe, if accurately investigated, Would be found to be 
very few, though susceptible of Infinite variation} 1 have only 
to observe, that so far from the trachea producing these tones, 
it may be divided, or wounded, without the voice suffering, 
whilst the slightest injury done to the larynx will materially 
affect the voice.—E. 
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mouth are called vowels; those which require col¬ 
lision of the tongue with some other part of the 
mouth, lips, and teeth, are consonants. The com¬ 
munication between the nostiiis and the mouth-much 
facilitates our pronunciation ; hence when this chan¬ 
nel is obstructed we expeitonce a great change of 
voice. 

Having thus generally considered the pmts neces¬ 
sary to the formation of the voice, let us reflect a 
little upon its beauties and advantages. Uy the means 
of the voice wre have b**en enabled to become a civi¬ 
lised people, and have obtann d all the blessings pecu¬ 
liar to that state. We bed when it pleaded God to 
confound the impious buildi rs of [label, he had only 
to render (heir language unintelligible to each other, 
and the wtuk could not pioiecd. Consider it in all 
its consequences with legaid to society, and it will 
be found that, without the means of rendering our¬ 
selves understood by our companions, social intei- 
rourse must cease. Jjesidc^, there is something so 
fascinating in some of the modulations of the voice 
that they penetrate our souls, and we acknowledge 
their influence from the bottom of our heart. A 
pleasing and soft voice, tuned to the language it 
litters, is irresistible ; and we often, fiom the tone of 
the voice, judge of the temper of the mind. Let ns 
then, since experience teaches us this pleasing gift 
may be improved by attention, spare no pains in its 
cultivation, and ofler up our thanks to the Almighty 
for bestowing upon us a tieasure without which life 
would not be desirable; a treasure which by our own 
exertions we can make still more estimable : and may 
we never be found amongst the number of those who 
misapply this heavenly gift, but ever convert it to 
the benefit and pleasure of our fellow-creatures 1 
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Necessity of reflecting upon God • 

• 

T address myself to t hose who seek with laudable 
solicitude to derive edification from every occurrence. 

I wish to induce you, by regarding the different 
changes of nature at this season, to be led to reflect • 
upon the wonders of God, whose glory shines now 
equally manifest as at every other time. Whilst you 
behold the earth covered with snow, rivers arrested in 
thei^coorse by the frost, the trees stripped of their 
foliage, and all nature wild and desolate, think of 
the reasons which alone can influence Providence in 
this change, which you will find to be for the benefit 
of the whole creation. If, from the contraction of 
jour mind, the narrow limits of your faculties, you 
can scarcely comprehend the smallest part of fhe 
designs of God, let it satisfy you to know that the 
snow, the ice, and all the phenomena which winter 
presents, arc comprehended within the plan of the Su¬ 
preme Wisdom for the well-being of created nature. 

You can tio-wfcere cast your view, but objects 
present themselves to call forth your piety ; when 
you see the snow melt, the ice dissolve, and day after 
day glide with rapidity, you may reflect upon the 
short and uncertain span of life. If all the comforts 
which ease and affluence can impart are within your 
possession, think of those unfortunate people who, 
destitute of the common necessaries of life, are sink¬ 
ing beneath the rigours of the season, and whom y*ou 
are loudly called upon to assist tfith a portion of your 
superfluities. Out, above all, cultivate your mind; 
supply it with those rich materials of knowledge 
which no earthly power can bereave you of; and 
►whilst yon thus enlarge your mind, keep alive all the 
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feelings of your heart, lei it ever pulsate to the hap-* 
pi ness of your follow-creatures, and never fly but from 
the misery you cannot relieve. Vou will then he 
able to regulate your passions, to disregard fceiff&Uafil), 
and rise superior to all tutting and sordid emotions. 
You will never have occasion to fly to dissipation to 
enable vou to pass the tedious length of the day; 
whilst others are indulging in debauch, and in sinful 
pleasures, you will, from the workings of your mind, 
and from the contemplation of the works of God, 
whether you are in the privacy of retirement or in 
the company of those whom you love and esteem, 
find pleasures the most exquisite, because thev are 
pure and tmallo}ed, and permanent, because they are 
furnished by the mind, which lives forcvoi. What¬ 
ever tends to abstract our thoughts from the petty 
occuricnees of terrestrial objects, and fix them upon 
God and the etivets of his wisdom, advances the dig¬ 
nity of our nature, renders our minds noble and 
elevated, and dittuses over the soul a sensation of that 
felicity which we have reason to believe is the por. 
tion of the angels of light; and the continuance of 
which, according to our several degrees of merit, wo 
may hope to experience in the blessed regions of 
eternal purity and truth. 


JANUARY XXIII. 

The Tear of Apparitions . 

During the long dark nights of winter many peo¬ 
ple are troubled with a ridiculous fear af apparitions. 
At the period when the natural imbecility of man 
was more a prey to superstition than it is in.this 
fMfie enlightened age, such idle fears were less re- 
'/f)rencnsihlC| because they were imbibed in childhood^ 
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and communicated through the impressive medium of 
religion. Hut that such notions should stilt diktat*** an 
intellectual people is remarkable. It shows how ready 
the invention of man is to be employed in conjuring . 
up monsters* and in tormenting himself; 4s if them 
were not already enough of real evils to afflict him, he 
creates imaginary ones,-and becomes w retched because 
be thinks he is so. llow wretched is the miser through ' 
his fear of thieves; the misanthrope, from his doubt 
and mistrust of all who surround him ; and the dis¬ 
contented man. from dissatisfaction with his condi¬ 
tion* and anxiety for the futuiel Hence let us learn 
to guard against the illusions of the imagination, 
which not only during the night presents spectres to 
onr view, but also, in the day-time, often deciives us 
by painting lice in alluring forms and attracting 
colours. Happy should we bo if we were as eager to 
fly from the temptations to evil as we are from the 
imaginary terrors of an apparition. 

Whence is it that some people, whose conrage in 
real danger never shrinks, are violently allected by 
these chimeras ? It is because their imagination clothes 
its objects in colours much more glowing than they 
really possess, and in this case, being perverted be¬ 
fore reason can operate, terror has completely pos¬ 
sessed the mind. Admitting the existence of spectres, 
why should the return of one from the dead so hor¬ 
ribly shake onr nature, when we live in the certainty 
of being one day transported into a world of incorpo* 
real beings ? Though we are convinced that every 
moment brings us nearer to .the presence of the 
eternal God, we feel no fear from such a conviction ; 
yet were an apparition at midnight to iuterrupt our 
repose, and announce the decree that we must soon 
follow it to an unknown country, the boldest amongst 
us would feel an emotion of terror, am) await the 
event with the utmost torture of suspense. Yet we 
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regard not the voice of the Most High, which cries, 
44 Prepare, O Israel, to meet thy God !’• Let ns not 
give up our minds to unnecessary alarms, hot rath*'/ 
fear that Being at whoso coming the hearts" of the 
bravest Would be appalled, and the wicked shall call 
upon the mountains to hide and the hills to cover 
them. Fear to do that which is contrary to the will 
of God, and you may banish every other fear, and 
sing with David, 44 The Lord is my light, whom shall 
I fear ? The Lord is the strength of my soul, of 
whom shall I be afraid 


JANUARY XXIV. 

Subterraneous Fires. 

Tiikri are certain phenomena occasionally ob* 
served which strongly prove the existence of subter¬ 
ranean tires Terrible eruptions of inflammable mat¬ 
ter, from time to time, tuke place. The two most 
known and most considerable mountains which i ro- 
ducc these efleets are, Ktria in Sicily, and Vesuvius 
in the kingdom of Naples. The accounts given of 
these two volcanoes are very terrible. At different 
intervals vast eruptions of hery matter issue. Some¬ 
times only a black vapour is seen to arise, and at the 
same time ape heard hollow rumbling noises, often 
succeeded by strong flashes of fire, and peals like thun¬ 
der, accompanied With the sensation of an earthquake* 
The vapour then becomes luminous, and showers of 
stones and lava arc evolved, part of which falls again 
within the crater, though enough of them fall without 
to lay waste the neighbouring country, and they are 
often whirled to a considerable distance. These 
terrible explosions are sometimes even more violent. 
With the noise of thunder, torrents of burning 4uU 
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phnr, and liquid metals, enveloped with dottds of 
ashes and smoke* are hurled to an Immense distance; 
rocks, upborne by the force of the explosion, fair 
with k dreadful crash; and cataracts of tire pour 
down the steep of the mountain; the deluge sweeps 
oyer villages, plantations, and cities; the earth rocks, 
and they who escape the flood fall within the gulph 
made <hy the earthquake, or, tossed from wave to 
wave, are buried in the general wreck* 


JANUARY XXV. 

Of ('omets. 

Th vt remarkable star which derives its name from 
♦he \apoiir which surrounds it, may justly be ranked 
amongst the heavenly bodies which form a part of our 
M -stem. Like our planets, it has its revolution round 
the sun; but it differs fiom them all, by its peculiar 
motion, orbit, and figure* Seen through a,telescope, 
a comet appears full of spots and inequalities ; but a 
thick vapour frequently renders it impossible to ob« 
serve iis figure. The number of comets in our system 
is about twenty-one, moving in different directions, 
varying in size, and of much greater density than our 
larth* Their figure is* not always round, and they 
■ire not always equally luminous. The traiu, or tail, 
is so transparent, that the fixed stars may be scon 
through it, and sometimes it extends to an immense 
distance in the heavens; the farther it reaches, the 
broader it seems to become, and is at times divided 
into rays. When nearest the sun, the heat of a par- 
licidar comet has been computed by Newton to be 
two thousand times hotter than red-hot iron, gftd it 
would retain this heat until it came round 4gaiu, 
though the period should be more than WfiOO years. 
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What we have just advanced an this subject is the 
result of observations made by astronomers. But 
there are many things concerning the heavenly bodily 
which we can never understand; and many 6( tTTern 
are entirely lemoved from our sight. Is a comet an 
aqueous planet, or a burning globe? Can it be in. 
liabited 9 when at one time it i** placed so near the sun 
that the heat must he 'excessive, and at other times 
passing far be) ond the or bits of other planets, it is 
immersed in utter darkness, where the nun's iay* 
have no influence? JJas the Great Judge of the ear 
destined comets for the a hod' of the uniiglii<\ is o *t 
the chastisement of the m ii k ii 5 ih<w 

.bodies one day become tin* ?of Imr' «fie 
planets from their orbit', a »d *hvs 4 ibiir ! * .#. 

tion ? Or, are they - : ' ’nu> and 

void, as was the earth turn' Ji • dor , 0 . 

habitable and fruitful ? Th» q *■ i»s car.red i e *•« - 

solved by natural vtUdom; and f > our incapacity 
in this respect wc may learn humility, and bo con¬ 
vinced how very limited are the m owers of the human 
understanding. 

Men too frequently neglect this truth. Were it 
present to their lieai is. the appearance of a comet 
would not raise in «their minds so many vain conjee, 
tures and fruitless opinions. Some men regard comets 
as the precursors of Heaven’s judgments; and some 
read in their aspect the destiny of nations and the fall 
of empires. Others again predict, from their appear, 
trace, wars, famine, and plagues; and consider them 
as the severest scourge of man. These superstitious 
people never reflect that a comet is a natural body 
which does not derange the order of the universe, 
and the return of vrhii h may be calculated with cer¬ 
tainty ; neither do they consider that this body, as 
well as the other planets, must have a much more 
important destination than that which superstition 
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allows them. Are we to hi told that the Supreme 
Almighty Wisdom has placed these immense and mag¬ 
nificent luminaries in the firmament, to announce to a 
few poor creatures the fate which awaits them ? 
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Of Snow* 


i* xiiorcii snow is ^ery familiar to every One at 
* v usyp o f the > f ar, its formation is sufficiently 
i *1111., to a mind fond of reflection* 

v * con * of eatery particles frozen In the air: 
v * • < >uc s ct » (I snow only differs from 

‘M , ii. tt the water which constitutes 

iv nut <»/tn when in its ordinary density# 
it i tin ' a «m tthuh forms snow has been (rosea 


whtii its particle sure separated and reduced to a 
bt&te of vapour c lias beeu proved byvexperfments 
that mow, at the tint instant of Us falling, is about 
twenty.four times more rare than water, and occupies 
ten or twelve times the space it does when dissolved. 

iThe formation of the flakes of snow is both curious 
aril beautiful; and were it not so familiar an object# 
jrould certainly fill us with astonishment* Let as* 
^each time we see the thick (lakes descend from the 
heavens* think of the benevolent Creator of nature# 
“ which loveth all his works; which scattereth bis 
§n#w like wool# and his hoar,frost like the shining 
pearls; which coalmandeth the cold to bless and to 
fertilise the earth, and to whom be rendered, for ever 
apd ejer, all praise# honour, and glory * 0 
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Rapidity with which Life poises away. 

That life is transitory, and the thread of existence 
very fragile, we have ample experience from the ear¬ 
liest glimmerings of reason: every thing around us 
serves to evince the uncertainty of time. Let ns 
consider how rapidly the days have tied and the years 
have elapsed,.and how imperceptible has hern their 
flight! If we attempt to recall them to our memory, 
to follow their rapid course, we shall find ourselves 
unequal to the task, and unable to mark the di lie rent 
epochs, unless they have been memorable for some 
remarkable incidents, which have made a forcible 
impression upon oar minds. How many years of 
infancy, devoted to the diversions of that tender age, 
hate tied unheeded, and left not a trace behind! 
How often during the giddy thoughtlessness of youth, 
when beguiled by passions, and pursuing wild plea* 
sores, we had neither opportunity nor desire for re* 
flection! 

When succeeding years have rendered a change 
of habit necessary, some have thought that they 
would act more as Jtocajng rational beings j but the 
cares of the world occupied their attention, and so 
possessed their souls, as 16 prevent thdr reflecting 
upon the manner in which their hours had been • 
passed. Their family increase, and cares and efforts 
to provide for their necessities likewise accumu¬ 
late. Old * age Insensibly approaches* and perhaps 
there will then be an equal inability apd want of 
leisure to reflect upon the present, or to remember 
what they have done, and what they have neglected 
to do *, &hu$ they never know the great end which • 
were designed to answer in the creation* 
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Let no one defer reflecting upon this state til! old 
age; lor he never can he certain of attaining to it* 4 
$o delicate is the tree of life, that with difficulty it 
advances ip maturity; often nipped hi the bud, it 
perishes before its petals have expanded; even shoots 
of vigour, which promised to flourish with strength, 
and with beauty, have their sap withered, an^ die. 
To leave the language of metaphor, how many a 
noble youth, formed in nature’s fairest mould, just 
as his virtues are beginning to open, and his mind to 
beam, bows beneath the pale messenger! How many 
of the softer sex, with charms sweet as the opening 
morn, whose attractive graces entwine the heart, live 
but to show the beauty of nature, and then, as if too 
refined for this sphere, wing their flight to purer 
regions! If we are permitted to pass the period of 
youth safe from the dangers which threaten, we are 
still uncertain as to the continuance of an ether hour* 
Let this reflection then induce us ever to lire as if 
the preseut day was to be the last of our existence, 
aud we shall then pass the time in employment suited 
to the nature of intelligent and rational beings* 


JANUARY XXVIII. 

* 

Hoar-frost observed on the Gloss of Windows• * 

In thin little phenomenon we may observe with 
how much simplicity, variety, and order, Nature 
arranges her if&st productions* Though we frequently 
admire the extraordinary figures which the frost on 
gimp promts to us, wo {uddom consider them with 
much attention. This phenomenon Is occasioned by 
heat, which in a close apartment seeks to diffuse 
itself op all sides, and to* penetrate cooler bodies* 
Hence it glides through the close costcxtarc of , the 
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glass, and in pasting through leaves on the inside 
the portions <$f air and water to which it Has united: 
it forms a cloud, which thickens as the heat passes 
out, till there remains too little in the chamber to 
hold the particles of water on the glass in a state 
of fluidity, and these becoming congealed produce 
that diversity of appearances with which the windows 
are covered. The beginning of these figures is formed 
by'small filaments of ice, which insensibly unite : we 
at first «ee lines extremely fine, from which others pro¬ 
ceed, and these in their turn produce fresh filaments^ 
resembling those which grow from a quill. When 
the frost is strong, and the first crust of ice is thick, 
ened, the most beautiful flowers, and lines of various 
kinds, sometimes straight, sometimes spiral, are pro. 
duced. We may here learn a truth very essential to 
oar happiness. Consider the flowers which the frost 
has pourtrayed on the glass; they arc beautifully and 
artificially varied: yet one ray of the noon.day sun 
effaces them ! So the imagination paints every thing 
beautiful to us; but whatever it represents as attrac. 
live, in the possession of the goods of this work!, is 
but a pleasing image, which the light of reason will 
dissipate. 
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. 4 * • 

On the Use if Birmd. 

0> those aliment* which are distributed with such 
abundance/or the support of man, none seems to be 
more general of more necessary than bread* It is 
consumed alike by the, poor and the rfcV by the sick 
;and by the healthy* and would seem to be the food 
mp{e particularly designed by nature for our tupport, 
m» we find the plant which produces the materials for 
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its preparation will grow, and Sts fruit be matured, 
in almost eveiy clitnate. We eat bread with pleasure 
from infancy to old age, whilst a Continued succession 
of the richest virnds cloys and satiates. Let us then, 
each time of breaking bread, be mindful of its great 
utility, and be grateful td the Bounteous Giver of 
good for such a blessing. But how can we render 
our gratitude more acceptable, than by dividing a 
portion of the bread which we possess in abundance 
amongst those who have received a more limited 
quantity? And by doing this, each time that we 
break our fast, we shall have the pleasing satisfaction 
of knotting, that the mouths of the hungry are filled, 
and the needy sent away rejoicing for the plenty 
which the favour of heaven permits us to enjoy. 
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Of our Duty in respect tceSleep* 

It is painful to observe that most people abandon 
themselves to sleep with the utmost carelessness. 
Considering it only in respect to our bodies, the 
change produced in them by sleep is very considerable 
and important. If we#consider it in other respects, 
and reflect upon what 'may take place during the 
awful stillness of the night, it appears to me, that 
we ought never to resign ourselves into the arms*of 
sleep without due reflection upon our state, and being 
In some degree prepared for what may take place. 
How thankful should we be to the Creator for the 
blessings of sheep! Those, whose hearts are oppressed 
with grief, whom doubts and flnalety assail, whom 
maladies afflict, tossing on their pillow, a prey to 
care and distracting thoughts, atone can estimate the 
value of sleep, or know the sweets of ici influence. 

El 
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Ui not St« treasures be abused; do not indulge them 
t6 cxcc/s, by suffering indolence and effeminacy to 
prolong yoUr slumbers beyond the time which nature 
seems to require; nor suffer avarice, ambition, or any 
passion to curtail the necessary hours of repose. 
Above aft, endeavour to secure a pure repose by the 
tranquillity of yotfr mind ; let ft 'not be rutiled by 
contending emotions, nor disturbed by the pangs of a 
conscience ill at rest; and be well prepared to meet 
the presence of your Clod ; for you know not but this 
night yon may be amongst the number of those who 
lie down to rise no more. Let this be your thought: 
a If during this night my soul is required of me, am 
I ready to stand before my Maker, before that Being 
from whom nothing is hidden? We daily fori our de¬ 
ficiencies, and the weakness of our hearts; which 
we beseech the Lord fo phfdon and to blot out from 
all remembrance, for the love of Christ Jesus.” 


JANUARY XXXI. 

s 

Of the Revolutions which are o onjinualfy taking place 

in Nature* 

All the vicissitudes of nature are derived from 
those immutable laws, which the Creator established 
when ho made the heavens and the earth to Use dot of 
chaos. Since that period, upwards of five thousand 
years have passed away* and the inhabitants of the 
heavens and the earth have Witnessed at certain times 
the ictoro of the same vicissitudes,, and of the asme 
effects; they still continue to see.that sun, that moon, 
and 4 those stars * which God once formed, revolve with 
regularity in their destined course, and perform With 
uniform order their allotted leOoMlano. if we ask 
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their coarse, their order, mod; regularity,. *hat force 
governs their destination* mod preserves them from 
clashing in their orbs, or from whirling off into the 
vast space of Heaven, we are led to the great FiVst 
Cause of all things, the Almighty .God, who .Jims 
marked out the circle: they are to describe m the 
heavens, who directs ilieir course, and preserves the 
beauty and Che harmony of the universe with wisdom 
and power too great for finite beings to' conceive or ’ 
to comprehend. 

Nearer to us, the elements are in continual ftgUa* 
tion. The air is ever in motion, and the waters tin* 
ceasingly flow ; rivers beginning with smalt and im- 
perceptible sources, increased by a thousand tributary- 
brooks, form streams, which rising in their course, 
swell to aa amazing bulk, and roll majestically to* 
wards the ocean, into which they incessantly heave 
their accumulating waves* From the sea's vast sur¬ 
face \apours arise. And Conetted in the sky, form 
clouds, which continually breaking, shower down the 
collected water in the form of rain, hail, or snow; 
and this penetrating the bosom of the earth, and 
making its way into tho depths of the mountains, 
supplies the original Bources of the streams, thus pro* 
serving an endless circulation. 

The seasons continue for a limited term, and suc¬ 
ceed each other In the Order prescribed from the bo- 
ginning of. time* Back year tho earth resumes her 
fertility, vetetatioft ftotwHlie*, and the returning Igir-* 
vest gladdens her inhabitants; her gift* are never ex. 
hausted, because her productions are always returned 
to her. Winter arrive* at the appointed time, and 
brings the necessary repose5 when this Is obtained, 
spring succeeds, and nature awakes from her short 
sleep with gaiety,• pleasure* and, love* This circular 
tion is observed fd every thing creature; the blood 
transmitted fromihe centra flow* by different rarnifi. 
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cations of vessels to the most distant parts of (ha 
body, imparting to thorn Ufa and rigour, and then 
returns to the heart* whence it proceeded. All these 
revolutions lead us to the contemplation of Iliib who 
fixed their foundation at the creation of the world, 
and has since by his power and hit wisdom continued 
to direct them with unceasing perfection. 

We hare now seen the conclusion of this month, 
which is gone for ever; we can never experience its 
return under exactly the same circumstances. The 
period will at last arrive when all the vast machinery 
of this universe must stop, and all its wheels be mo. 
tionless; when the spheres shall cease to roll, and all 
the defined periods of time be lost in eternity. Hut 
the infinite and immutable God will still remain, and 
with him all those into whose nostrils he has breathed 
the breath of life. 


FEBRUARY I. 

Every Thing in Nature conduces to the Good of 

Mankind. 

It behoves thee, O man! to be deeply sensible of 
the love and preference with which God has honoured 
thee, in distinguishing thee from all other creatures* 
by so many advantages. Acknowledge, as thou ought- 
*est, the privilege of being peculiarly the object of the 
Divine liberality, of being the chief of whatsoever be 
has formed , for the maoifesialioit of his glorious at. 
tributes. Ilia for thee that all nature labours; in 
the earth, the air, and the waters. For thee the sheep 
is clothed with wool; fhe horse by his horny hoofs is 
enabled to hear heavy loads, and climb the most rug. 
ged steeps; the silk*worm spins her soft web; the 
dishes in the ocean are nourished; the bee burrows in 
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the‘bosom of the sweetest flowers, end r extract their 
treasures ; the stubborn ot submits to the yoke; and 
for thee the forests, the fields, and the gardens are 
ember A in riches, the very mountains are fruitful, 
and the depths of the.earth reward the toil of him who 
explores their recesses* 

It is true that, compared with other animals, thy 
wants are very numerous; but thou art infinitely 
better provided with faculties, talents, and industry, 
to make every thing around thee subservient to thy 
utility and pleasure* Thousands of creatures cpntri* 
butc to nourish thee, to clothe, to make thy habita¬ 
tion, and to furnish thee with comforts and con¬ 
veniences innumerable. 

But the bountiful Creator has not rested here j he 
has nut merely provided for thy wants, he has con¬ 
descended to procure thee every variety of charms: 
iur thee the Urk carols her lay, and Philomela makes 
the groves echo to hit song j the meads and the lawns 
charm thee with their varied beauties ; and the air far 
round smells sweet with the flower*sreuted breezes. 
But thou art infinitely,b|eft§ed beyond all these* in 
that noble faculty of reason, which makes the haughty 
lord of the forest to crouch at thy feet, and the 
monarch of the ocean contribute to thy riches; which 
enables thee to walk abroad through nature, and con. 
template (he grandeur, beauty, and magnificence, of 
her works, and not to rest satisfied in the admiration 
of their order and harmonious catenation, but to r*» 
fleet upon the first cause of their being; and though 
removed from their presence, to be still able to enjoy 
endless delight, from the pleasing recollection of their 
beauty and sublimity, heightened by the power of 
imagination* 

Such meditations as these could not often fill the 
mind, without our hearts being warmed with the sen¬ 
sations of love aad'of gratitude for the Divine Creator, 
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When we look broom) ns, and contemplate the ras( 
spectacle of nature; if we soar hrto the heavenv, or 
dire down into the deep $ we Khali find alLcreated 
things ultimately conducing to our good. Ami surely 
wo cannot more effectually answer the great end of 
our being, and in some degree requite the goodness of 
God; than by cultivating those talents which he has 
been graciously phased to confer upon us, and call 
forth air those liner feelings of the heart which he has 
permitted us to enjoy. Without the one, we shall 
never be enabled to comprehend any portion of the 
sublimity of nature and nature^ works; without the 
other, in vain will the sighs of the miserable break 
upon our ear, or the pangs of the afflicted meet us in 
tire way, The storm may howl around, and the tern, 
pest roar, but secure in ourselves we shall be regard, 
lew of another's suffering. The consequences must 
then be, a ccmsrienrc seared, a mind weak ami ron- 
traded, and a heatt alive only to villainy end in¬ 
gratitude. Can such ever.be the language of Chris¬ 
tianity, or the conduct of- Christians; of men for 
whom ineffable happiness Ad joy is in store, who are 
looking forward to the holy kingdom of Christ, 
u where shall be alone found pleasure without 
alloy V 7 


■ FEBRUARY IX. 

Of the Influence t efuch Cold hoe upon Health* 

In these severe winter months, it is not unusual for 
many people to be lavish k their praises of the other 
seasons. Spring, summer, and autumn, whilst we 
enjoy Choir blessings, are little attended to; but when 
we no longer *pro&* by their advantages, we praiso 
them beyond measure, it is usual with men- to dis. 
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regard their present benefits, and entty begin to feet 
their value when they can no ionger enjoy them. Hut 
is it true that those three seasons alone possess every 
advantage ? Is winter really so great .an evil as some 
rep resets t it to be ? These are important question** 
as they considerably influenee our content and rcpo*<\ 

Spring and autumn are sometime* dangerous from 
the great and sudden changes of temperature, and the 
frequency of epidemic diseases; ami in summer ihp 
heat is often very oppressive, and productive of debi¬ 
lity and various maladies* In winter these inpnn. 
vcnintci's are not experienced, the health is generally 
better, the body more vigorous, and the spirits cheer, 
ful. in summer* when sinking under the fervency of 
the sun’s rays, how we sigh for the shady retreat, and 
the evening breeze to refresh our laqguiil frame; 
whilst during the cold of wintor we are active ami 
d)‘*rt, and rarely find the cold so intense that exercise 
will not procure us a grateful warmth. 

Thus* even winter may contribute to our health, and 
to our pleasures; the Creator has provided for our 
good in this equally as much as in the ether seasons r 
if we are discontented, if we do not enjoy so good a 
state of health, the fault probably rests with our¬ 
selves. Perhaps we pass the time hi idleness and in. 
activity, and, immured within close and heated rooms, 
never breathe a pare «r, nor go abroad to enjoy 
many of the day* which really are very favourable 
and mild; or, a prey to anxiety and distrust of the 
future, our days and our night* are eonwnud in hope¬ 
less lamentations; or we corrupt Our morals, and 
destroy oar health and peace of mind, by intern, 
perance. How happy might uownbe, how regular his 
health, if he never violated thus daws of nature, nor 
departed from the due bounds of moderation! if he 
toade repose alternate with labour* hod pleasure with 
business I Let as then henceforth apply ooftertoct 
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constantly to fulfil the great designs of the Creator to« 
-wards us ; and serenity of mind, and gaiety of heart, 
-frill render our days cheerful, whilst virtue £<id tem*. 
perauce util make our disposition mild, and our 
health firm. 


FEBRUARY III. 

An Uniformity of Temperature would be disadvan¬ 
tageous to the Earth . 

n $ 

Many people suppose that the earth would be a 
paradise, if throughout the globe there was an equal 
distribution of heat and cold, the same degree of 
fertility, att<l tbe sanHs division of day and of night, 
Rut admitting that things were thus arranged, and 
that hi every part of the world there was the same 
degree of cold and heat, h it true that mankind would 
gain by such a regulation more of nourishment, of 
convenience, or of pleasure ? On the contrary, if 
God had complied with such foolish desires, the earth 
would have been a miserable and sorrowful habita¬ 
tion* By the present wise arrangement there is an 
infinite diversity in the works of nature* But what a 
sad uniformity wouid .reign# bow the earth would be 
spoiled of her beauties, and h^r charms, if the revolu¬ 
tions of the seasons, oflight and of darkness, of cold 
and of heat, were do longer to take place. Thousands 
of plants and of. animals, which can only multiply 
in countries where the heat is at a certain degree, 
would sooncegse to exist* * Amongst, the immense 
variety of natural productions very few can live in all 
climates* The greater part of creatures inhabiting 
cold countries could not support the heat of warm 
climates; whilst those transported from the torrid 
cope to the regions of the north could as ill bear the 
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change. If then an uniformity of femperatlire 
existed, many natural productions must perish, and 
nature being deprived of the charms of diversity, we 
should lose innumerable blessings. 

If every country of the earth produced the same 
things, wore the same appearance, and possessed equal 
advantages, the necessity of intercourse would be done 
away; commerce must cease, and many aits would 
remain unknown : the sciences also would suffer from 
the want of communication* Besides, how should 
we be able to regulate the degree of heat and fix the 
temperature? Was It every.where as hot as is the 
torrid zone, who could support the temperature ? For 
those regions which are cold always withdrawing a 
portion of heat from those which are hotter, the heat 
diffused through the earth would much exceed that 
of the torrid zone; and thus men, plants/and animals, 
must ail perish. Suppose again a fempeiate heat 
should every-where pervade the earth, of such a de¬ 
gree of temperature as should be beneficial to all 
creatines, fhe air must then have the same degree of 
elevation, density, and elasticity. But if this were 
to take place, one chief cause of the winds would be 
removed, and the most disastrous consequences must 
result from their cessation. The air would become 
loaded with impurities, the equable degree of heat 
over the earth would Occasion maladies, contagions, 
and plagues, and our imaginary paradise would be 
converted into a desert. 

Wise and beneficent Creator t alt that thou hast 
done is good. This confession is the result of the re¬ 
flections I have made whilst contemplating thy works. 
I wish always to think thus at the sight of every 
object which nature presents; and, instead of vainly 
imagining faults and Imperfections, may X over call to 
mind thy Infinite wisdom, and the weakness of my 
own capacity i ■ 
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Many thing* which at first view appear contrary Is 
the order, and unnecessary to the utility, of the 
universe, are arranged with wisdom, and regulated by 
goodness and beauty. What may to me seem in* 
suffic ient and imperfect, furnishes to men df a more 
enlarged understanding subjects of just admiration, 
and calls forth their praises of the tnfiaUe perfections 
of the Creator. As in nature he has made an ap¬ 
parently unequal distribution of cold and heat, of 
light and darkness ; so also he has displayed great 
diversity in his dispensations towards rational crea¬ 
tures, and has not assigued the lot of each in a similar 
manner. Yet in this, as in nature, his ways are ever 
the ways of wisdom and of Jove; all that the Lord has 
ordered and regulated is perfect and admirable; all 
his pa<Jis are mercy and truth: to him be glory for 
ever and ever. 


FEBRUARY IV. 

1 -«* 

Consideration of the Stars . 

To every person who delights to reflect on the 
works of God, the fiisnament of heaven, where the 
resplendent stars roll their vast orbs, opens a noble 
held for observation. The harmony, the grandeur, 
the multitude, and the brilliancy of these celestial 
spheres, offer a most enrapturing spectacle to him who 
loves silently to contemplate the works of nature. 
The appearance of the stars alone, supposing even 
that we had no knowledge of their nature and design, 
would be sufficient to. fill the soufwiih joy and with 
admiration; for where can we ace any object so 
striking and magnificent o& the expanse of aether, re* 
splendent .with .the varied Ittsteiet, which, in their 
several degrees of magnitude and brightness traverse 
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the heavens In tdoudiees majesty ? But ran we sup. 
pose that au infinitely wise Being has adorned the 
celestial canopy with these sublime objects merely as 
a beautiful spectacle or picture? Would be have 
formed those suns merely that the inhabitants of this 
» earth might hare the pleasure of seeing in the firma¬ 
ment a number of luminous points, of whose nature 
and destination they know little* and which arc oiten 
not to be seen at all ? No one who takes a broad 
survey of nature, and observes the wonderful harmony 
and agreement between ail her works aud their pro. 
posed end, can suffer such an idea to enter his mind. 
We cannot doubt but Cod, when he ordained the stars 
to shine, had a much more exalted view than to pio* 
cure for us an agreeable sight. Though we cannot 
precisely determine all the particular ends which they 
ni-iy serve, it will not be difficult to acknowledge that 
one of their uses is the advantage as well as ornament 
of thhi world, of which the following observations will 
doubtless convince us* 

Amongst those stars which are most easily dis. 
tingui.shed, there are some constantly observed in the 
same pait of the heavens, and which we alwa)*s see 
immediately over our heads* These are certain guides 
to those who travel during the obscurity of night, by 
$ea as well as by land* To the mariner they point 
out his course^ and enable hint to reach the place of 
his destination. Other stars vary their aspects, and, 
though they always preserve the same situation,with 
regard to one another, they daily, with respect to lift, 
change ike order of their rising and setting; and their 
variations, which are performed in regular order, are 
to us of gre&t utility: they serve to measure time and 
to regulate it by fixed laws. The constant and stated 
revolutions of the stars accurately determine the end 
and the return of the seasons* By these means the 
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labourer liwn precisely when to frttH tdi seeds to 
♦the earth y and in what order to tobdnet (ho dtfttfvatfon 
of the fields* * v 

But whatever benefit the stars in these respite may 
contribute to the earth, we ought nut to presume that 
is the only or the principal end Which God has pro. 
posed in the creation of these wonderful bodies. Is 
it possible to believe that the wise Creator has tilled 
the immense expanse of aether with millions of worlds 
and of suns, merely, that a few individuals of this 
earth may be enabled to measure time and ascertain 
the return of the seasons ? Doubtless these numerous 
globes arc formed for much nobler purposes, and each 
one has its particular destination. All these stars 
being so many suns, with the power of communicating 
Hght, heat, and animation to other spheres, is it pro. 
bable that God should have endowed them w ith this 
power in vain? Would he have created suns which 
turn shoot their rays far aft the earth, unless he bad 
also created other worlds to enjoy their benign in¬ 
fluence ? Would God* who has peopled with so'many 
living creatures this earth* which is but as a point in 
the heavens, have fixed in the regions of &pace so 
many vast orbs, desert and uninhabited, fruitlessly to 
foil their course? Certainly not. We have every 
reason to believer that each of the fixed stars which we 
See over our heads by thousands* one above another, 
and all around, far ah die eye can penetrate, and yet 
farther, to distances immeasurable by our limited 
faculties, are suns equally resplendent as that which 
beams on our horicon, the life of our iystem; have 
each worlds revolving round their centre, and re. 
editing the blearing* of their influence. We may also 
Suppose that these spheres serve a* abodes to different 
oidefi and aperies of living creatures, ail rejoicing in 
the power and celebrating the magnificence of God. 
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Though those are only conjectures, formed from thu 
little we know of the wonders of nature, yet they are 
conjectures which fill the mind with awe and re¬ 
verence, open to it a vast and boundless field of 
thought, do away the contracted and partial notions 
we may entertain of ourselves, and tend to soften and 
ameliorate our hearts. 


FEliRlJUtY V. 

Curious Formation of the Fyr. 

The eye infinitely surpasses all the works of human 
industry. Its structure is the most wonderful thing 
the understanding of man can become acquainted 
with: the most skilful artist cannot invent any 
machine of this kind which is not infinitely inferior 
to the eye ; whatever ability,‘industry, and attention 
he may devote to it, he will not be able to produce a 
work that does not abound with the impel feci ions in. 
cideut to the works of men. it is true we cannot he. 
come perfectly acquainted with all the art which 
Divine Wisdom has displayed in the structmc of this 
beautiful organ; but the little that we do know suf. 
hres to conviuce us of the admirable intelligence, 
goodness, and power of the Creator. 

in the first place, the disposition of the exterior 
parts of the eye is excellent. How admirably it 19 
defended! Placed in durable orbits of bone, at a 
certain depth in the skull, the globe of the eye cannot 
easily sutler any injury. The over-arching eyebrows 
contribute much to its beauty and preservation; and 
the eyelids more immediately shelter it from the glare 
of light, and other things which might be prejudicial ; 
inserted in these are the eyelashes, which also much 
contribute to the above effect, and also prevent small 
Vol. I. F 
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particles of dost and other substances striking against 
the eye.* 

The internal structure is still more admirable. The 
globe of the eye is composed of tunics, humours, 
muscles, and vessels: the first coat is called the 
cornea, or exterior membrane, which is transparent 
anteriorly, and opake posteriorly; next the choroid, 
which is extremely vascular ; then the uvea, sjj^th the 
iris, which being of various colours, gives the appear, 
ance of differently colomed eyes, and being per. 
forated, with the power of contraction and dilatatiou. 
forms the pupil; and lastly, the retina, which is a fine 
expansion of the optic mrve, and upon it the imprest 
sion 9 of objects arc made. The humours are, first, 
the aqueous, lying in the fore part of the globe, 
immediately under the. cornea ; it is thin, liquid, and 
transparent: secondly, the crystalline, which lies 
next to the aqueous, behind the uvea, opposite to the 
pupil ; it is the least of the humours, of greater 
solidity, and on both sides convex ; the third is the 
vitreous, resembling the white of an egg; it tills all 
the hind part of (he cavity of the globe, and gives the 
spherical figure to the eye. The muscles of the eye 
are six, and by the excellence of their arrangement it 
is enabled to move in all directions. Vision is per. 
formed by the rays of light falling on the pellucid and 
convex cornea of the eye, by the density and* con. 
vexity of which they are united Into a focus, whieh 
passes the aqueous humour and pupil of the eye to be 

* Betide* these, amongst the external parts are enumerated 
the lachrymal gland, which secretes (he tears ; the lachrymal 
caruncle, a email fleihv substance at the Inner angle of the eye ; 
the puacta lachrymal ie two small opening* on the nasal ex. 
trenmiesaf each eyelash ; (he lachrymal duct, formed by the 
,-gitfon of the duct* leading from the puocta lacbrymalia, and 
convey tog the tears into tne nose j the lachrymal sac, a dilata¬ 
tion of the lachrymal canal.— E. 
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more condensed by the crystalline lens. The rays of 
light thus concentrated penetrate the vitreous humour, 
and stimulate the retina, upon which the images of 
objects, painted in an inverse direction, are repre. 
sen ted to the mind through the medium of the optic 
nerves. 

Thus we have abundant cause to thank the God of 
merry who has so exquisitely formed the eye, and to 
acknowledge the wisdom, power, and admirable skill 
displayed in its structure and wonderful organisation. 
May tye never forget the benefits we have received, 
nor the blessings we enjoy, but ever look up to the 
Author of our being with gratitude! When we see 
the various woes and miseries which afflict many of our 
fellow'.creatures, let not our eyes refuse the tear of 
sympathy, nor our hearts be shut against compassion. 
May tears of joy flow from every eye, when we 
receive the renewed proofs of God's goodness and 
love ; and let us rejoice when we are enabled to soothe 
the anguish of our afflicted brethren, or wipe the tear 
from the poor and disconsolate. Thus shall we fulfil 
the design of our Maker, and enjoy the approbation 
f our God. 


FEBRUARY VI. 

The Fog . 

Amongst the numerous phenomena which we see in 
winter, the fog, or mist, particularly merits our atten* 
fion. It is formed of exhalations, which occupy the 
lower region of the atmosphere; they arise from the 
earth, and are condensed by the greater coldness of 
the surrounding air. During the continuance of a 
mist, a grey mantle is spread over the face of nature ; 
every object is imperfectly seen and enveloped in 

F2 
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obscurity; the eye often in vain attempts to pierce 
the thick curtain ; all is confused and indistinct; the 
rising sun slowly disperses these vapours, which at 
length are gradually dissipated j his power is con. 
fessed, obscurity vanishes before his rays, the sur¬ 
rounding objects are restored to our view, and the 
heavens resume their wonted light and beauty* The 
mist is, however, still seen on the earth, hut it is close 
to'the ground, or hangs on the roofs of houses; and 
the horizon, >o long veiled from sight, now opens 
upon us. As the face of the earth, before the sun 
beams upon it, is overspread with fog, dew, ami 
vapours, so once were the blessed regions of science 
and of knowledge enveloped in the thick mist of 
ignorance and of superstition; whole countries weic 
obscured, kingdoms obumbrated, and darkness ruled 
with a leaden sceptre the groveling rare that licked 
and grew fat beneath her chains; whilst error, pre¬ 
judice, and sloth, so clouded their faculties and be¬ 
numbed their feeling, that light was not sought for, 
nor wisdom esteemed; human reason was no more*, 
and innocence had retired. At length the moment 
armed when, the measure of their iniquity being 
tilled, the triumph of darkness, of ignorance, and of 
superstition, was to cease. The sun once more 
dawned, and Hashed such a steady blaze of light from 
the horizon, that the gloom, which for centuries had 
»buried man in obscurity, and rendered torpid all his 
powers, at once tied, overpowered by the fervency of 
the beams w hich penetrated her secret recesses, and 
exposed to the face of day the horrors of her naked 
deformity. But, because in this day of light and of 
truth we T are much superior to those dark ages in 
every thing that can dignify and bless human nature, 
let us not think opr work completed, and that we 
have no more to do. Though emerging from Gothic 
gloom and Vaudalic darkness, the light shiues with 
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greater brilliancy and power, we are still young in 
knowledge, and very ignorant of the true and pure 
tenets of religion, which still labours to throw off tlio 
shackles of c< remony and the yoke of superstition, 
with which the ignorance, the presumption, and the 
audacity of man has obscured her simplicity am) 
ifeu Hied her purity. The blessed period is probably 
hastening, when an enlightened race of men shall look 
back upon our generation with as much compassion 
as no now feel for the victims of oppression and 
monkish superstition, in what we arc pleased to call 
the dark ages. 


FEBRUARY VII. 

Of the Titles. 

Tirt greatest part of the surface of the earth is 
covered with water, which is called s<a, and is very 
distinct from lakes and rivers* These contain more 
or Ic'is water as the'season is dry or humid, whilst the 
vast body of the ocean ever preserves its bulk nnaf. 
fected by such contingencies. Twice in the day it 
ebbs and tlows according to certain rules ; when at its 
greatest height on any shore it begins to decrease, 
which lasts about six hours, and is called the ebb. 
At the end of six hours it begins again to How, and 
continues to increase six hours longer, whop it gains 
its greatest elevation; it theu again retires, and rises 
again in the same space of time: so that in twenty* 
four hours the sea has twice ebbed and twice flowed. 

This regular and alternate motion of the sea is 
called its tlux and reflux, or ebbing and flowing,' and 
constitutes the tides. When it rises and flows toward# 
the coast it is called flux ; 1 when it retires from the 
shore, reflux. These tides are chiefly influenced by 

F 3 
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the moon, and in some degree by the sun, and are 
greatest during the new and the full moon, and least 
in the quarters. When both the luminaries are in the 
equator, and the moon at her least distance from the 
earth, the tides rise the highest. The greatest tides 
do uot happen til! after the autumnal equinox, ami 
return a little before the vernal. Their motion i§ 
more remarkable in the ocean than in small seas, and 
would continue for a great length of time though the 
sun and the moon were to be annihilated. There is 
some little variation in the flux and reflux, which 
causes the tide of the succeeding day to be rather 
later than that of the preceding one ; and they do not 
return at the same hour till the expiration of thirty 
days, the period of a lunation. 

Thus we find the tides arc affected by the changes 
of the moon, and influenced by its power of atfrar- 
tion; the sun also contributes to their production, 
and the combined action of these two luminaries 
furnish a complete solution of all the phenomena pro. 
seoted to us by the flux and reflux of the sea. The 
advantages arising from the tides are great; by their 
means, the streams of rivers being checked in their 
course to the sea, the bed of the river becomes deeper, 
and ships of the largest burden are enabled to sail up 
their channel with safety; vessels approaching bays 
wait fa* this increase of water* god then enter in se. 

‘ curity; aided too by the tides, they sail up rivers 
against tkpr natural course, and carry the means of 
plenty and ‘abundance into the interior of countries, 
pother great advantage in the tides is, that by their 
waters of the ocean continually roll to and 
jbragiiyfte thus preserved fresh and free from putri- 
di%fwS^etagnation i fur though frequently agitated 
by the winds, and often perturbed by a storm, the 
waves would soon recover from such partial interrup¬ 
tion, and regain a state of calm, were it not for the 
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continued flux and reflux of the tides.* From this 
ebbing and flowing of the sea, we may call to mind 
the fluctuation of life, which increases to a certain 
height and then declines. Every thing in (his state 
of probation is fluctuating, and of uoccrlaiu tenure; 
no joy, no pleasure is permanent; the gayest moments 
of happiness, the hours of mirth and festivity, sud¬ 
denly depart; and man, in the despondency of his 
heart, feels the misery of his existence, and sighs for 
a state of purity and of happiness where the troubles, 
the cures, and the sorrows, which here afflict and ren¬ 
der comfortless his being, can never intrude to disturb 
his felicity, or molest Ills repose. Let us then, by 
the integrity of our conduct, the propriety of our 
actions, and the humanity of our heart*, merit the 
reward oft hope-inspiring certainty of obtaining such 
a happy abode, to cheer us on our way through this 
dreary pilgrimage s and when anxious and ready to 
faint, to ghdden our souls with some bright gleams of 
the heavenly regions, where bliss, and ecstacy, and 
perfect felcity, for ever dwell. 


FEBRUARY VIII. 

* 

The Sun is not always apparent . 

The havens are not continually obscured by 
clouds of rain and snow. After showering down 
their contents upon the earth, they somet^pes sepa* 
rate, and serenity again diffuses her cheerful smiles 
throughou. the sky. The aspect of the sun, after an 
obscurity jf many days, again animates life, and fiUf 
the creatim with joy and youth ; from hls^mngailng 
so seldom in winter, and then for only a very short 
space, we better know how to appreciate his hies* 
sings. And, perhaps, this will hold good with regard- 
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many other'gifta of Providence: we are too apt to 
consider the choicest blessings of life with indifference, 
if constantly in our possession. Health, repose, 
friendship, and affluence, with many other benefits 
which we daily enjoy, seldom appear to men as valu¬ 
able as they really are; apd their true worth is often 
never felt till they are irrecoverably lost. Rightly to 
know and sufficiently to feel the happiness of a bosom 
fr|end, perfect health, and an independent income, wo 
should first have been stretched on the bed of sickness, 
deserted by our dearest friends, and reduced to the 
miseries of hopeless poverty. 

How uncertain and inconstant is the serenity of the 
sky in the winter season! How little are we able to 
rely with certainty upon the possession of the benefi¬ 
cent rays of the sun ! At preseut he shims with un¬ 
clouded majesty; but soon the clouds will thicken, 
and, before noon, the splendour and the beauty, 
which in the morning shone upon the earth, will be 
eclipsed. Such is, likewise, the instability of all hu¬ 
man transactions; we can never promise to ourselves 
durable pleasures, nor uninterrupted felicity. This 
consideration should render us careful and circum¬ 
spect in the hour of prosperity, and moieratc our 
desire for earthly joys, since every thing is subject to 
chango and inconstancy. Virtue aloue is inimitable ; 
virtue plane makes us support^ wtth unbcnJing firm¬ 
ness, tile vicissitudes and the Contingencies of life, 
unmoved by the frowns or the smiles of fortune; and 
enables us to sustain the mocks and the scons of the 
World, whilst We pity and 'compassionate the weak 
children of delusion, who show their gilded wings in 
the suty$|l(te of to-day, and to-morrow aip heard of 
UO SMH&' 
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Of Earthquakes, 

Tin: earlh is subject to two kinds of shocks; one 
of which is caused by the action of subterraneous 
fires, and the explosion of volcanoes. These commo¬ 
tions are only felt at short distances, and when the 
volcanoes act immediately before a complete crujv 
tiou. As soon a* the materials which form the subter¬ 
ranean fires begin to ferment and inflame, the* fire 
makes an elFort in every direction; and, if it does 
not find a natural vent, throws up the earth with 
violence, and forces a passage. In this kind of earth¬ 
quake the shock is more confined, seldom extending 
for many miles. 

Uul there is another species of earthquake, very 
different in its effects, and most likely produced by 
Very different causes. In this no eruption takes place, 
but the shaking of the earth is frequently felt at an 
immcn.se distance; we have instances of their being 
felt at the same time in France, ICnglund, and Ger¬ 
many : they are accompanied with a deep rumbling 
sound, and their e fleets are often dreadfully fatal* 

Of all the catastrophes and desolations which have 
ever visited the earthy none, since the flood, have bet'll 
so terribly awful Icl their effects, and destructive in 
their consequences,-as earthquakes. When rivers 
swelled into rapid torrents burst their banks, and witll 
one immense gush pour upon the neighbouring coun¬ 
try, sweeping every thing in their way, there is still 
some resource; we can fly to the tops of our houses, 
or ascend the sumimts*uf the mountains, and in safety 
behold the vast deluge, which, soon as its firsft fury is 
abated, geutly retreats to its former boundaries. Bat 
when the earthquake violently perturbs the fare of 
nature, when the earth heaves like the waves of the 
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ocean, agitated by a storm, and opens a tremendous 
chasm, which receives within its abyss a whole city 9 
vatu is the thought of flight, and ineffectual the hope 
of safety. The thunder roars, and the red lightnings 
flash, and desolation nutks their rouise; the plague 
sweeps through a corn)tr), and despair and haggard 
wretchedness traik its wide-wasting progress; but in 
an earthquake, the earth heaves, opens, and whole 
provinces arc seen no more, whilst the peiturbatjon 
afreets half the globe. Who can stand before the 
Almighty when he exercises Ins power? Who can 
oppose the God of Nature when he tNcs to judge the 
nations? The hills tremble, and the mountains rock 
to their centre. The foundations of the earth are 
shaken, and the inhabitants greatly fear. His word 
eonsumetlt like fire, and the rocks melt nt his coming. 
But let nut man vainly imagine that these convulsions 
of nature are merely to destroy him, when a blast of 
wind might in an instant lay waste the whole creation. 
Can any one bo so weak as to suppose that the whole 
artillery of heaven must be employed, when a few 
individuals are engulphed in the bosom of the earth ? 
and that to punish the iniquity of a town, or to strike 
terror into the inhabitants of the earth, nature is to 
be thus convulsed ? Consider rather, in these dread, 
ful visitations, a much nobler and more exalted tiew. 
Consider them as Instruments in Hie hands of God, 
working for the general good and advantage of man. 
kind. Earthquakes answer certain ends in the system 
of nature, without which it probably could not attain 
its present degree of perfection; and in all great 
states, it is found that individual must give way to 
general good: so also with regard to the eaith and its 
inhabitants, it is better that a small part suffer than 
that the Whole be destroyed. Let us then acknow. 
ledge that all which appears terrible in nature, all the 
seeming imperfections in the univerte, are necessary 
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for the due order and preservation of the whole ; that 
partial evils are always to be disregarded; ami that 
alt teuds to show the glory and perfections of God, 
We shall then adore and bless his name, though deso¬ 
lation impend and destruction threaten; we shall re* 
pose upon hirn with confidence, and though the final 
termination of the world m ay seem to be at hand, and 
the mountains, hurled from their bases, be plunged 
into the sea, lie will be our protector, out* sup¬ 
porter, aud sure resting, place. 


FEBRUARY X. 

I r pon Life and Death. 

(Ion has observed the most exact and wonderful 
order in the life and death of tnau; both are mea¬ 
sured and regulated in the best manner : and nothing 
is more evident than the wisdom of God in the popu¬ 
lation of the world. In a given number of years, a 
proportionable number of people of every age dies. 
Out of thirty.five or thirty»$ix living persons, one 
dies each year; but the proportion of births is rather 
greater; for ten who die, in the same period of time, 
and among the same number of persons, twelve are 
born. In the first year,one infant out of three gene¬ 
rally dies: in the fifth year, one out of twenty.five; 
aud so on, the number of deaths lessening till the age 
of twenty.five, when they again begin to increase- 
How evident is the care which Divine Providence 
extends ever his creatures! From the very moment of 
their entering the world he protects and watches over 
them; the poor as well as the rich enjoy his protec¬ 
tion. Let us not then anticipate the hour of death 
with fear, nor render unpleasant our time with ap* 
prehension; but firmly,rely on the all-sufficient ana 
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of God, whffe will support us through life with tender 
care, and when it seemcth meet, enable us to resign 
our bodies to their native dust with firmness, in the 
confidence of our soul, divested of its cumbrous load, 
winging its flight with joy to the regions of eternal 
glory. Let not the supposition of a long life, arising 1 
from a present good st:ite%f health, make )ou forget¬ 
ful of the duties yoti owe to God and to one another, 
amler the idea that there will be lime enough allowed 
>ou to prepare for the awful change. Life is ex¬ 
tremely uncertain : though from strength of constitu¬ 
tion some individuals may not be so liable to illness, 
they may be hurried off by accidents; and no man, 
however strong, is secure from contagion. But a 
much more powerful motirc than fear should excite 
us so to act, that our deeds shall always find favour 
with the Almighty; the pleasure arising from good 
actions, which is a constant reward and source of puie 
delight to the virtuous, the sensations of which arc 
unknown to the wicked, who exchange the only true 
enjoyment we arc capable of for false and fleeting 
pleasures, whose consequences are sorrow, disease, 
and death. 


FEBRUARY XI. 

Formation of Ice. 

When water is exposed to the influence of cold 
air, it gradually lo*es its fluidity, and becomes a solid 
body, which we call ice. This change, which at this 
season of the year comes so frequently under our 
notice. Is well deserving of attention. Ice is of less 
specific gravity than water; for if we put a vessel con. 
taining water, the surface of which is frozen over, 
into a temperate heat, the Iqc soon detaches itself 
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from the sides of the vessel, and 11 oats on the top of 
the wa'cr. One cause of Us lightness is the increase 
of volume ; for although the general laur of cold is to 
contract, in this instance, at the time of congelation, 
such an expansion takes place, that vessels are fre¬ 
quently broken by the power of the dilatation, the 
violence of which is Miltidfent to cleave a globe of 
copper of such thickness as to require a force of 
*2K,i){)0 pounds weight to produce a similar elicet. 

\\ Ihmi the ice hr*»t shoots in crystals over the sur¬ 
face of the water, it is tianspurent; but as<it increases 
in thickmss becomes opake, which is owing to ilionir 
contained in the ice occasioning a more fr'quent re¬ 
traction of the rays of light* Inhalations continually 
ari’-e from the ice, even during the greatest cold, it 
is found from experiments that, during the most 
intense cold, four pounds of ice lose one pound 
weight by evaporation in the vpace of eighteen days. 

The manner in which ice begins to form is very 
curious ; when it slightly freezes, a number of needle- 
shaped ciystals shoot in all directions from the inner 
circumference of tlievts el, making numerous angles, 
and uniting tog< theR» form upon the smface of the 
water a vtoy thin pellicle of ice; to these succeed 
more, which multiply and enlarge in form of plates, 
and being increased in number and thickness unite to 
the first pellicle* A 9 the ice thickens, a multitude of 
air-bubbles are seed, add the greater the degree oC 
cold, the more these increase. When it freezes very 
Strongly, a lfyin cried is formed, which ahoqts from 
the circumference to the centre; under this others arc 
seen of a triangular shape, with the base parallel to 
the sides of the vessel, and these soon increase so 
much that a very thick mass of ice is formed," 

By frequently redacting upon these phenomena, 
we »M1 be more and more convinced of the beauty 
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of nature, and of the harmony and’regularity that 
pervade her minutest produt fionp, alt tending to fulfil 
thw views of a just and wise Ood; and though we 
have not the satisfactory consolation of knowing the 
full extent of those views, (he little we are permitted 
to understand of them is enough to excite in us the 
desiteof adoiing the all.wise Creator, and celebrating 
his power, whilst we magnify his holy name. 


FEBRUARY XII. 

Spherical Figure of the Earth . 

It was once generally supposed that the earth is 
a vast plain; but were thi*i the case, its external 
boundaries might be arrived af, and in approaching 
any place wc could not discover the tops of towers 
and mountains till we have seen their bases. The 
earth is incontestibly proved to be a globe, though 
not exactly spherical, fur it is rather more elevated 
under the lino, and flattened towards the poles, some¬ 
thing resembling the figure of an orange. But this 
deviation from a true sphere is very slight; about fifty 
miles, a difference scarcely perceptible in a globe 
whose circumference is $5,020 miles, and diameter 
7964. The rotundity of tkfe earth is demonstrable 
from its shadow ill eclipses of the moon being always 
bounded by a circular line, and by its having been 
frequently circumnavigated; besides,, if it was ndt 
spherical, how would the stars appear to rise and to set 
sooner to the countries eastward than to those more 
to the wrest* 

Here We have fresh cause to admire the wisdom of 
the Creator, who has organised this earth with the 
greatest perfection, with a form so well adapted for 
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the benefit of the inhabitants. Light and heat, which 
are so necessary to the creation, are by this means 
distributed with uniformity, and iii a more equnblo 
degree throughout the earth. It is from this that 
the due return of day and night is ensured, and that 
the degrees of heal and of cold, of moisture and of 
dryness, are rendered so regular and constant. The 
water is equally distributed over the earth, and the 
winds cvrry.whcre cause 'their salutary influence to 
be felt. Had the earth any other figure, we should 
fio deprived of all these advantages: some countries 
would be like a paradise, whilst others would bo in a 
state of chao*; one pari would be buried by the 
waters, and another parched by the fervour of the 
sun. Some countries would be exposed to furious 
tempests, which would devastate and destroy them ; 
whilst others would be exhausted for want of fresh 
currents of air. One part of the world w'ould bo 
condemned to endure a perpetual heat, and another 
would be deprived of the sun's rays. 

if we did not here acknowledge the all-powerful 
hand of a wise and beneficent Creator, we must be 
guilty of the greatest pride and most consummate igno¬ 
rance! Should we deserve to be the inhabitants of 
an earth so admirably arranged and exquisitely 
fashioned, if, upon seeing its beauties and matchless 
order, and enjoying a thousand blessings, we denied 
the existence of an all-creative Power, or were want* 
ing in acknowledgements for his mercy and goodness ? 
May we never be guilty of such base ingratitude; 
but, filled with sentiments of awe and sublimity at* 
the sight of God's wonderful works, may we ele¬ 
vate our thoughts to heaven, and fixing oor minds 
upon the Divine Power, humbly adore his wisdom 
and goodness. 
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FEBRUARY XIII. 

Short Duration of Snow. 

\Ve see the instability of the snow, and the rapidity 
tilth which it disappears when played upon by the 
sun.beams, or exposed to the effects of a humid miid 
air, and frequent showers. Frequently the whole 
aspect of nature, in a few hours, assumes a new ap¬ 
pearance, and scarcely a trace of snow is left behind. 
By these sudden changes we may justly be reminded 
rd the inconstancy and vanity of all human affairs. 
Kicry season, and every variation that their succes¬ 
sion induces, declare to us with a loud and impressive 
voice, that all is uncertain, all vain, and of short 
duration. If w'e look around us through the vast held 
of nature, shall we find any thing which is jiot fragile 
and perishable? How soon are we ben ft of the plea- 
sun's of sense*; scarcely do we begin to enjoy them 
when they elude our eager grasp ! Often when the sun 
first gilds the earth we are light, easy, gay, and con¬ 
tent, smiling with comfort aud plenty: but eie night 
has drawn her sable curtain, our pleasure is tied, bur 
enjoyment ceased, and grief weighs heavy on our 
uching henrt. Where exists the individual who, at 
some period or other, has not cruelty felt the uncer¬ 
tainty amt shoit duration of terrestrial joys, and who 
has not known the pangs of disappointed hope? What 
is more iiiconstaut than the favours of fortune, or 
more uncertain than the continuance of life and the 
blessings of health? Yet whilst we are in possession 
of these benefits, such reflections seldom or never 
occur 5 like those who, tempted by the beauty of some 
winter's mom, sally out unprepared for the storm, 
which at that season they ought to expect. Whilst 
fortune smiles, and we live in a round of gaiety and 
pleasure, we laugh at all fears of their ever failing, 
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and despite nil thoughts of preparing for aa evil day. 
But fleeting a* the snow beneath the sun-beams are all 
the enjoyments and gratifications which do not arise 
from the ioflaeftce of sctlgloit, the exercise of the 
mind* and the feelingrof the heart; cultivate thc&e, 
and yon wilt Is* enabled to enjoy a portion of that 
felicity which endoretbfor ever-«-fcfee sore reward of 
virtue and a welLapeut life* ' 


FEBRUARY XIV. 

, The Creation, 

Tan iime was when this carth> the heavens, and 
their revolving suns* existed not; God ordained their 
being,'and at his almighty will they arose. .Before 
that period tlie whole was one, huge and shapeless 
mass, where confusion ruled and chaos held her em¬ 
pire ; the earth was without form and void, amt dark¬ 
ness was upon the fawn of .the deep. On the first day 
<of the creation the spirit of God moved ppoa the face 
-erf this rude and formfoss heap* vWch now felt a 
motion penetrate deeps* the. centjnm from above and 
beneath, and all around,, lie said, Bet there be light* 
and there was light; and God cnUe&Jthe light day* 
and the darhnnss^'tplted night Hitherto the « aim 
and the earth WOfh confounded together* uadis tin- , 
guished from each other* God separated (hem, end 
said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 
waters, and let it divide, the waters from the waters. 
And God made the firmament* aatf divided the waters 
.which were above the firmament, and it was so; and 
God called the Armament heaven: and fim evening 
and the morning mere the second day* The waters 
still covered the face of (he earth* when on the third 
day, God said* Let the waters under the heaven be 

Vol. I. G 
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gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land 
appear; let the earth bring forth greet*, the herb 
y let ding eced, hud the fruit-tree yielding fruit after 
its kind: shd it was so. On the fourth day God 
Said, Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven 
to divide the day from the night; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and for years: 
and U was so. The son appeared as the greater light 
to rule the day, and the moon, with inferior splendour, 
to rule the night; the stars also were then created. 
On the fifth day God said, Let the waters bring forth 
abundantly the moving creature that hath life; and 
immediately the whales rolled in the ocean, and the 
seas teemed with life ; and the winged fowl he gave to 
possess the air. And God blessed them* saying, He 
fruitful and multiply, and fill the waters in the seas; 
and let fowl mulliply in the earth. 

And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living 
creature after his kind, cattle, andereeptng thing, and 
beast of the earth after hfo kind: and It was so. 
Every thing was now'prepared; and God created 
man, to whom ha gave dominion over the fish of the 
sea, and over the fowls of the air, and over cattle, 
and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing 
ihat crcepeth upon theoacih. For this purpose he 
created him in*his own linage, after his own likeness, 
and endued with a rational soul* As a companion to 
man he created woman, with equal gifts and equal 
role: to them both he gave dominion over the earth 
and all created things, and with'them he rested from 
all the works which he had made. 

Can arty one redact upott this sublime history with, 
out being astonished at the power, the intelligence, 
and ifitioitfc wisdom manifested In the works of the 
creation ? Or can any one peruse it without pausing 
a uhlle to admins the ghmdeur of the objects and the 
sublimity of the design l Wherever we cast our view 
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we we the proof* of a divinity, whose glory the 
heaven* declare, whose power unlimited their extent 
gives to know. It Is only by being led from the sight 
of the objects of the creation to a contemplation of 
the Divinity* of hi* attributes, and of our own real 
condition* 4 that we derive any true hem*tits from 
their presence, or even that we deserve to be in* 
habitants of this fair universe* Hut we cSftmot ac¬ 
knowledge the greatness and the glory of God jn 
the works of the creation, without our souls being 
enlarged, and our hearts penetrated with love and 
gratitude for the Divine Author. If this truth were 
universally ft It, we should have little need of co- 
ere ion to deter men men from vic<, or of lecture* 
to excite them to virtue. JLet those whose feelings 
are pot yet callous, walk abroad and contemplate 
nature, where they will find objects sufficient to arrest 
their attention, to excite their utmost admiration, 
and loculi foith their charity and their love. Here is 
the source of every thing that is great, noble, and 
exalted; of every thing that is sublime, beautiful, and 
enrapturing; and hen* is ever to be found the Al¬ 
mighty God, who alone is worthy of our homage, our 
praise, and our adoration. 


naWAnr xv. 

0/Arut€»* w 

Win# we attentively examine the bodice of dif¬ 
ferent animals, we discover many advantages which 
they possess oyer mo* Many of them have bodies 
much stronger, and more compact than those of the 
human species. Most of them at their first entrance 
Into the worid ace capable <of using all their limbs, of 
seeking for their food* and of following the instinct 
imparted to them by nature; and are not liable to the 

G % 
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crOelStrtfimngf which w* experience in nor infancy, 
and which so often ^injure otKr constitution. And 
what an admirable Instinct and sagacity they display! 
What tddmo'ftiKf'dhin they exert in the use of their 
tenses! How exquisite is their sense of smell S How 
fftetelng their bight! How rapid, How nimble, bow ac¬ 
tive all Jtlieir movements! JIow they speed and fly 
along! JRftd If we consider the wonderful structure of 
some of their organs, the noble and majestic figure of 
some animals, we shall find, with respect to bodily 
perfections, we often yield to, yr scarcely equal, 
many of the brute creation. * 

Some people are so weak as to complain that God 
has not given them the wings of the eagle, the force 
and speed of the fiery courser, the subtle smell of the 
dog," the eye of the hawk, and the agility of the stag. 
But such desires are the offspring of ignorance, of 
folly, And of presumption; Of men, who do not feel 
that they possess a soul which enables them to soar 
far above these animals, and to make all their powers 
serve the convenience of man. ’Without mind we 
should indeed'be inferior'to brhte^ which so far ex. 
cel ns in bodily powers { but tfiby enjoy these advan¬ 
tages to enable them to live allotted them 

without the reasoning fiscally: for miserable indeed 
would have been their Jot, did Any not possess their 
present advantages j pr were sjMy jhtesessed of reason, 
it) a state of slavery* living:^dly td be butchered, or 
to perpetually toil for $^ben*A£#finaji. 

We have Imre renewed cause to admire the wisdom 
add merry 6f Providence, who HOs thus formed the 
brute creition. We'see hlswisdom In' havlbg glvew 
them Instinct, sagacity^ atid Strength, In n certain 
degree, proportionate to t heirtrfHwitRk*; andmtde 
nil Subservient to men: tasd bitfideiHfy brmnniibst In 
t Mr eiit|re igbontnce of their situation. They possess 
nil the plenmes they sate capable til enjoying, bit 
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they cannot anticipate evil, nor think beyond the 
present moment s formed for this life only, they can* 
not la thought penetrate unknown regions, nor feel 
any pleasure but from the senses % whilst the mind of 
men, Ending nothing in .this state of existence worthy 
to rest npotf, reposes In confidence upon the certainty 
of a future state, where ail its powers will shine with 
unclouded lustre. 


FEBRUARY XVI. 

^ Of tke Moon* 

Or dl the heavenly bodies, neat to the son, the 
moan has (he ino«t salqtaiy influence upon our eerth % 
and though her grandeur and beauty did not mark her 
as an object highly worthy of our attention, she 
would yet be so from the very great benefits she pro. 
duces. With the naked eye wc can discover several 
phenomena in the moon; we find she is an opake 
bod}, with her luminous part always opposed to the 
suti, shining only by reflecting the son’s light; hence 
it fellows that (hat side which is neat the sun is en¬ 
lightened, whilst the other half mast be dark and in. 
visible: when exactly opposite the sun she appeals 
with a round illumined orb, which wo rail the full 
moon, tty her donttuml changes we know that she < 
shines with a bon owed light; fer if the light was her 
own, being globular, we should always see her with a 
full round orb like the sun* She toms mod the earth 
once in twenty-four hours, and fetishes her complete 
revolution In about twenty-nine days and a half. But 
what we can obsew* by too naked eye Is fa? short of 
what we discover by the old of telescopes, and ascer. 
tain by tike calculations. Hew great are our obliga¬ 
tions to thosawnlightwsed men who hate eafeuded the 
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linUiofoar knowledge by researches and discoveries, 
which enable us to form more distinct and certain 
notions of the heavenly bodies l By means of their 
.profound investigations we now know that the moon, 
apparently so small, Is but thirteen times less than 
this earth \ its diameter Is XISO miles, and Us distance 
from the earth's centre 3IQ/JO0* Upon the face of 
the moon several spoth are discos eted visible even to 
the naked eye# Some of these arc pale ami obscure, 
others more luminous, as they reflect more or less 
light. The luminous spots are high mountains, which 
leflfct the sun's light from their lofty summits; and 
the dark spots ore the transparent fluid bodies of seas# 
which from their nature absorb most of tHerays of 
light, aud reflect very few.* These discoveries, to 
which wo ran oppose no w<*U*grounded objection, 
inform us that the moon*is a body much more con¬ 
siderable and of greater consequence than ignorant 
people huve imagined. The magnitude, the distance, 
anti all that we have hitherto discovered respecting 
this planet, afford us fresh proofs of the almighty 
power of the Creator# But own this vast body hate 
no other use and destination than to Illume this earth 
during the night ? Can this body, which in many re. 


* As this opinion Is regarded by tome to he erroneous. It 
dia) be untrurtive to quote that of Mr* Ferguson, a ho says, 
44 Those dark parts of the moan* whftb were formerly thought 
* to he sens, are now found to ha only ansi deep cavities and 
places which reflect not the sen's light so strongly as others, 
having many cavern* and pits whose shadows foil within them, 
and are always dark oh the side nest flue su&| which demon¬ 
strates fthehr being hollow t and most of these pits have liulo 
knobs like hillocks standing within them, and casting shadows 
also, which cam# these places to appear darker than otters 
which have fewer of ids remarkable tames, All these ap¬ 
pearances show that therd are an seas la the moon) for if there 
worn their surfaces would appear saweth and even Uke those 
on the eatOL’WJB, 
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•'jprcts resembles our world, and appears calculated 
to perform the same ends, and to which this earth 
itself serves as a moon* be created merely to ptoduco 
the ebbing and flowing of the wife, and some other of 
the ad vantages we derive .from i l ? Can i t be supposed 
ih.it the suiface of a body some hundreds of thousands 
nf square miles in cutout should bo destitute of living 
creatures? Would the Infinite Being have left this 
immense space empty and desert? We cannot recoil- 
cite such a supposition with the wisdom aud goodness 
of God ; let us rather suppose that ha has estahlishtd 
hi* empire in the moon as well as in our world, and 
that he receives aspirations of gratitude from millions 
of creatures who adore the same God, the same Father 
and Saviour, as do the inhabitants of this earth, and 
for the happiness of whom God has the same cares 
and solicitude as for us* 

But as our knowledge upon this great and inter*st* 
mg subject must necessarily be limited, at pies^nt let 
us he grateful for the certain and known benefits we 
receive from the 'moon, in which the tender tares of 
Providence for man are evidently, manifest. The 
moon is so near to us that we receive from her more 
light than from ail the fixed stars together; by this 
means we have a noble and sublime object to con. 
template, and receive incalculable advantage from its 
presence; since by its light We enjoy a continued 
day, and are enabled to travel in safety and with 
pleasure, aa well as pursue many necessary occupa- ‘ 
dons.' By hi means we can also exactly measure 
time, gnu through the medium of the almanack the 
vulgar are benefited by the abstruser studies of the 
philosopher. Lord Omipotent l I adore thy wisdom 
and goodness In the light of the moon as in that of this 
sun. As 1 contemplate the heavens which thou hast 
formed, the grandeur fills me with admiration and 
astonishment. May I, O Lord! lift up the eyes of 

G 4 
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my indintindiQg to thee, far above til terrestrial 
objects! To thee, who has created ail these magnu 
fictmt globes, aod wisely arranged, them for oer bene, 
its. The starry heavens, which Illumine the winter 
nights, announce thy majesty, and attest the infinity 
of thy empire 1 


FEBRUARY XVU. 

Rain fertilises the Earth . 

Thf. fertility of the earth chiefly depends upon the 
moisture which it receives from rain and aqueous 
vapours. If the irrigation of the earth depended 
upon the care and labour of man, his toil would bo 
unceasing; and with all his exertions he could not 
prevent the desolating effects of dryness and famine. 
Men might assemble and unite all their forces, they 
might exhaust their rivers and their fountains, without 
being able to supply the creation with a sufficiency of 
moisture to preveut the plants and vegetables droop¬ 
ing and perishing for want of water. Hence we 
see how necessary it is that the exhalations and ra. 
pours should be collected and retained in the 
clouds, which, by the aid* of winds, shower down 
fertility upon the earth, by refreshing and renewing 
the vigour of plants, trees, and vegetables. The tree, 
.sures so exuberautly teeming on the earth's surface 
are richer than the gems of Golconda or the mines of 
Peru; for we can five without gold and without 
silver, but without herbs and grain wo could not 
exist. The advantages of rain are incalculable; it 
entirely renovates the face of the earth, and the fur. 
rows of the field eagerly drink the descending waters. 
The seeds dcvelope their beauties, and the labours of 
the husbandman are rewarded. The fanner work?, 








Of Ike Shortness of Life. 

[>ws, plants, and God gives the increase. Man does 
ii ttajNUgoads ope*what he can* 
tut effect seeds 

with a protecting wl 

vivifies, them to their 

nourishment b; WXfr*^ ye at with his 

benefit*, and cause*' hi* “ ‘ 


Soto succeed oach 
other, that men arc ttOtotffy Ot^Wshtd and supported, 
but their hearts ovcrttow with joy and gaiety. 

Thesflowers fall open,the pastures of the wilder, 
wess, and the little hills rejoice on every side. The 
delils are while with flocks, the valleys are covered 
ithcom; Lh^, i lmut for juy, they also sing. Bless 
' jmJ n* i 'tr IN yonr Creator! by his order the 
re.wrtid, .mil succeed one another with 
i j - icgMUM . For us the rains descend, and 
»£ii is r'*ith- , d with fertility abd mdore., God 
lus lihtMdl fund, and showers down blessings 
mn •" countries rc&ive them, and joy and 
" *h. Let uh then adore the Creator, 

“ "• '•‘'joy and of praise to his honour and 
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fl'KRUARY xmi. 

Of the Shortness and VnesrfmnSy qffyfe. 

Wk require frequent warnings io induce us to re* 
fleet on the shortness and uncertainty of life* Soph 
remembrances are highly useful: for we have natu¬ 
rally a strong inclination to drive frost our minds all 
ideas of death; and if that was not the case* there are 
always a thousand carts, and innumerable species of 
dissipation, which divert us from thinking upon our 
end, or which render such thoughts of little efficacy. 
It is however accessary often to reflect upon this state* 
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which one day or other must ariive; and by fre~. 
quentiy and duly contemplating it, we shall meet its 
approaches wifh firmness, and not sink overcome by 
fear, fa (his season of the year many images of death 
daily present themselves before our eyes. Nature 
everywhere deprived of those beauties and fascinating 
charms which in summer d« lighted oar view aud Idled 
our souls with pleasure; the fields and the gardens 
where we ha\e so often walked with delight, ami 
inhaled the gentle breezes that wafted over a thousand 
fragrant (lowers, com eyed the sweetest perfumes and 
balmy 4iis, where every seuso was joy, are now de¬ 
serted, wild, desolate, and forlorn; nought is seen 
around but one wide waste of bleak steiilify, when* 
no vcrJitro delights, no variety charms, and night 
usurps the day. 

Perhaps this may be a. just representation of some 
now nourishing in the pride of jouth and the fidl 
vigour of intellect and gaiety of heart; when old ace 
shall weigh heavy upon them, and all their fountr 
vigour, cheerfulness, and alacrity shall have ceased ; 
when the infirmities peculiar to that state, and a 
temper soured by vexation and disappointment, wilt 
no longer bear the amusements and pleasing socle’v 
they formerly delighted In; and when they no longer 
possess attractions to render them agreeable or even 
supportable companions* The tedious and gloomy 
days of such an old; age will be a burthen, from the 
oppression of which every rational being wilt long to 
be relieved. Though the days of winter are so short 
we have no reason to complain, since (here are so few 
attractions to induce us to walk abroad in this season : 
neither should we regret (hat the period of life is of 
short duration, but rather consider it as a blessing, 
since its way is often strewed with thorns and beset 
with evils; and many have to drink of the cup of 
misery even to the dregs. 
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*' Many animals pass (1m winter in a profound a’eep, 
Uom which they do tint begin to awaken till they fee! 
the mild and reanimating heat of the sun communicate 
MUtiiy to their system. The long night of winter 
steals upon us unexpectedly in the midst of our occu¬ 
pations, and interrupts our Ubottrn end here wo may 
pncm e a lively image of the night of death, which 
often a> rites when least expected and when hast 
nuhed for. In the midst of a thousand projects anjl 
nr hemes of future felicity and of future gruodcui, 
when perhaps on the eve of some great and important 
iiatuartton, the cold hand of death presses on our 
tve.lids, and they anPfor eter seated with darkness: 
when this solemn period shall arrive, may the 
thoughts and the actions lu which we are at that instant 
engaged, bear the torch of troth to be applied; and 
may wc nut shrink from the trials Thus we may 
< »titmiafly derive the most useful and beneficial re- 
nations from the changes effected by w inter; and let 
u* not fear often to contemplate those images of 
death, from which we may gain many essential advan¬ 
tages, Let us make ourselves familiar with (be idea 
of our latter end, dml let it fa every situation of life 
come homo to our hearts: wo shall (hen be able 10 
receive the awful messenger without dread: it will be 
a consolation to us in misfortune, a friend and faithful 
counsellor in prosperity, and * shield against every 
temptation. * , 


FEBRUARY XIX. ' 

Principle of Combustion generally diffused throughout 

Nature* 

Dofture the long nights of winter, when the cold hi 
intense, fire la a benefit which Wo Cannot too highly 
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prize or gratefully Acknowledge. How comfortbss 
ami miserable we should bo if combustible matters 
were not abundantly diffused through nature ! They 
are contained in sulphur, in animal fat, in oils, In wax, 
in vegetables, in bitumens, Afe. And though these sub. 
stances appear inactive, no sooner are they ignited 
than they evince abundant activity and motion. Igni¬ 
tion may be performed by the collision of bodies 
having proper access to the air; thus with a Dint and 
stei*l striking agaimt each other * parks arc produced; 
ntitf this is the ordinary way in which the lire we use 
for domestic purposrs is obtained. Out we are satis¬ 
fied with enjoy mg the continual services that this 
element performs, without troubling ourselves to en¬ 
quire how it is produced. If we were more attentive 
to the causes of certain natural phenomena, we should 
every.where tind proofs of infinite wisdom and good¬ 
ness, With the most beneficial views God has dif¬ 
fused throughout nature the principle of combustion 
in such a variety of substances, that we can convert 
it to ail kinds of uses, and enjoy its useful power 
upon every occasion. Happy should we be if wo 
only accustomed ourselves to pay more attention to 
the benefits we dally receive (Vum the bountiful hand 
of God! . Hut 1 tear it Is their constant occurrence 
which renders os callous and indifferent to such high 
marks of Htvitie Favour* And yet the proofs that we 
daily receive of She gbodnese of God are those which 
we can least of alt pass by; they are such as most 
peculiarly deserve to be acknowledged with joy and 
unceasing gratitude. Lrt us then often reflect upon 
our wise and merciful Creator* and whilst we rejoice 
in his blessings, let us not forget the source from 
whence they Bohr, nor cease to remember that by 
again dispensing to less fortunate beings those benefits 
the goodness of God has enabled us to obtain, wo 
most effectually render our gratitude acceptable to the 
>rd. 
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FEBRtUar XX, 

EqtiatfjDiitr&ution of the Seasons, 

Titorou tbe'frays of tile sun rmt fall obliquely upon 
our part of the £*rtJt, ami all •tor fields are under the 
influence of freexiog winds, there are countries which 
enjoy all the youth of spvhNf; others, where the rich 
harvest repays the toiling husbandmen; and others, 
where the autumnal fruits luxuriate. So equally has 
Diune Wisdom regulated tho revolutions of th*sea* 
sons, and distributed to ail his creation, at different 
roa*»<#ns, the same blessings. His heavenly love is ex* 
tended alike to all the beings Which he has created, 
w ithout regard to any particular country or people ; 
it is sufficient tor him that they require his assistance. 
f i He ra$s of hit goodness shine upon (Ho deserts of 
Arabia, as weft u ott the dmtlistg plains of Europe; 
and either pole confesses his Divine Regard. But if 
God hsi so equally distributed the bie&uugi of this 
life, Home will beready to ask why .certain countries 
arc deprived of the charms of spring, whilst others are 
so abundantly favoured! * Why the sun's rays are 
diffused so partially, that hi same cHmates the nights 
is well as days continue for months ? And why, to* 
wards the poles, the countries covered with ice are 
not at beautiful and fertile as our plaint and valleys ? 
But who are yon who presume to ask sock questions 1 
What right have yon to call the InttnHe God to an ib 
count for the manner in which be regulates dhe world ? 
Ve ptond and presumptuous men, leant humility, and 
acknowledge the traces of Supreme Wisdom in those 
things which your want of intelligence makes appear 
a fault, ttohaps you imagine that FicridenoeHas re¬ 
fused to certain pacts of the earth the advantages and 
the enjoyments which are lavished* with a psofnse 
hand, upon other mote favoured dimes. Such e^tep- 
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position may accord wltli the confine view* which 
some people take of nstaie; hot they who sie in the 
habit of grasping at * whole, nod neftyncting content 
with a partial view of things, perceive end know that 
Cod has given to each country all that is requisite for 
the life, support, and happiness of Its Inhabitants* 
Kvcry thing is arranged in the climate where they live 
according to their wants, and In a manner the best 
calculated for their preservation. 

The length of the clay varies in different parts of the 
globe, according to certain rules ; there is scarcely an 
inhabited country which the 91 m favours with his 
presence longer lhan another, only the times in which 
he is visible are different. The inhabitants of the 
torrid zone enjoy days and nights of ait equal length, 
whilst those of the contiguous zones'have this equality 
only twice in the year. Though the sun, by his annual 
course, gives winter to one country whilst another 
enjoys summer, bo never fails to return again to inu 
part his blessings; and If, during our winter, the days 
are not so long as the nights, the summer amplycom- 
pensates fort he difference: ami though the inhabitants 
of the frigid zone are depKved of the sun’s light fur 
several months, they afterwards enjoy it for months 
together; vegetation is rapid; and In the absence of 
the sun they enjoy a long twilight. 

Where then is the country which does not receive 
the marks of Divitfe Love ? of the 4 region In which th«f 
traces of a merciful Creator may not* be discovered ? 
Where Is the befog which does not experience the 
goodness of God In every season ? of which does nut 
rejoice to- fire under his dominion; and whose heart 
does not overflow with joy and gratitude for the num¬ 
berless blessings shedhbroad on the faceof the earth ? 
May wd more and more feel our minds enlarged and 
loarhearts warmed with that pore and heavenly lone 
which the alUboanteUns God of nature has for the 
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‘works of bis emtioa! May this happy fooling be 
the portion of every individual! And may we ever 
»be'found amongst tho number of those who endeavour 
to know |ho Almighty, by imitating, to the turnout of 
their ability, in love, bn virtue, and in true charity, 
the example of Him, whose sun shines upon the poor 
as well as' on the rich—on the guilty as upon the 
innocent! 


FEBRUARY XXI. 

Utility of 'out Senses considered* 

Mas is possessed of senses, through the medium of 
which lie may acquire information and ideas of sur¬ 
rounding objects. Our eyes enable us to perceive 
different objects by the ray# of light, being reflected 
from them : by this means also we become acquainted 
with th« difference of colours; by nor ears we know 
the different sounds which vibrate on theVir« by the 
senses of taste and smell different odours end proper¬ 
ties of bodies become known ,to us i and by the wnse 
of feeling we receive the sensations of hot and cold, 
of wet and dry, orhard and soft, Ac., How miserable 
should we be if deprived of these senses V If bereft 
of sight/ how should we bp preserved frofn the dan¬ 
gers which surround us, or be a»e to ptpride for our 
support ? ^ We sliould no longer derive pleasure an it 
improvement from contemplating thq grand spectacle 
of the heavens, the beauties of the country, or the 
great objects of nature ; and the delight wc‘ receive 
from the presence of our fellow-creatures, particu¬ 
larly of thow whose mind-illumined face,display a the 
culture of their souls, would cease* Without the 
sense of hearing we could not enjoy the. reciprocal 
communication of thought; nor be rapt into oblivion 
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of care by the soothing sounds of plaintive melody^ or 
excited to joy and to pleasure by more jocund strains. 
Without taste and smell wo should bo deprived of a" 
thousand agreeable sensations, and should be subject 
to numerous inconveniences; and without the sense of 
feeling wo Should bo rendered incapable of arriving at 
any degree of perfection In the arts, .or of providing 
for our necessities. We cannot then too much rejoice 
and bless God that we are enabled to see, hedr, feel, 
and speak. 

Let us then adore nor Creator, and acknowledge 
and celebrate his goodness; let us offer up songs of 
joy and hymns of glory and of thanksgiving to the im- 
mortal God, and let our ears attentively listen to the 
harmonious voice of myriads chanting his praise. 
May we never despise or ab^ $e *he value of our senses, 
which have all been given us for the noblest purposes I 
IIow we should dishonour the liberal bounty of 
Heaven and the admirable structure of our body, if 
we only employed onr semes ln the pursuit of vain 
pleasures, or in the gratification of sensuality! 
Wretched and contemptible Indeed §t the mart who 
has no higher delight* - no more exalted feelings, titan 
in sensual Crtjoyrneht; who ft rtpgMUStnted with the 
exhaustkss treasures of a cultivated mind I 

The purled will arrive wbeOtbe pleasures of sense 
must ceasfynshen the eye cgn no longer be gratified 
with the views#? nature, the ear bo longer receive the 
soft sounds of theflute, nor, the taste be susceptible of 
its accustomed sensations. The time will arrive when 
all outward objects will no mere interest or m*ta *ny 
impression on the senses. How* miserable tHen wift 
be the lot of those who have basked in the sjun during 
their youth, given themselves op to every species of 
sensual gratification, and neglected to prepare, by cul- 
tivaiing their «nit|ds, for the evil day* whep their feeble 
and emaciated bodies arc sinking beneath a load of 
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* infirmities, and ifleo they will have nothing to rouse 
their mental energies, Which have long since been anni. 

1 hilated, nothing to cheer and encourage4heir droop. 
Jng spirits, nothing to satisfy their impotent desires. 
May we ever be enabled, through Divine Favour, to 
make a proper use of our senses, and never lose sight 
of the great end fdr which we were created l Let us 
commiserate the condition of those unfortunate brings 
\ho are defective iu their senses, and do all in otrr* 
power to render their existence easy and comfortable; 
and by such conduct we shall best show our gratitude 
for the superior perfection wc are blessed with. 


FEBRUARY XXII. 

- The Soul becomes clei'ated by refecting upon God. 

When we give up our hearts to God, we begin to 
answer the end for which we were created, and enjoy 
a portion of that felicity which is reserved for the 
blessed In Heaven, llow contemptible and insignifi¬ 
cant afe all the amusements of the world, when our 
hearts have been rejoiced and ameliorated, and our 
mjnds expanded, by reflecting upon God and Christ 
Jesus! When l compare xny imperfections and in* 
ability with the infinite majesty of God, how little 
and humble I appear ; bow my pride is lost and con* 
founded in the infinity of Divine Perfection! and how 
I long for the glorious period when I shall be more 
nearly acquainted with the everlasting God! But am 
I sufficiently impressed with the inestimable advan* 
tages which the frequent reflection upon God will 
produce, in order to give me firmness to employ my* 
self in such a pleasing duty afc often as I am required $ 

yol. i. a 
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Alas! instead of filling my mind with this great ami - 
sublime object, my thoughts too often ramble upon 
trivial and perishable subjects: iustead of fixing my • 
desiies upon the meditation of Divine Wisdom ; 
instead of loving and cherishing the bright essence and 
powei of this Eternal Being, which unites every thing 
that is good, great, and amiable, and alone can make 
me happy; i perhaps feel uo pleasure but in th n grati¬ 
fication of my senses; my affections are placed mi 
tericstrwl objects, and 1 only love those things which 
arc pciihhablc, and which cannot contribute to my 
Ji.ipjMric*s. May my past experience render me more 
msc in future! Till now, I hare only loved and set 
my li art upon temporal things, which arc still more 
uncertain and perishable than myself. 

But at present, through the grace of God, my cyts 
arc opened; 1 perceive a Being, which has raised me 
up out of nothing, which has given me a soul whose 
dedres cannot re6t shoit of eternity—a Being in 
whom every perfection and viitue are united, and to 
whom I will consecrate iny heart, and devote in) Belf 
for ever, without reserve, and from whom l will ever 
receive all • my consolation and delight. I will ex. 
change those earthly enjoyments, which I. have hitherto 
preferred to the blessings of Heaven, for advantages 
incomparably more real and permanently substantial. 
Aud though I still continue to make a proper use of 
the good things of this life, they shall never make me 
forget the love of God; but whilst I use them, and 
whilst I feed mjself benefited by their good effects, 
when not abused, they shall serve as a constant me¬ 
morial of the goodness of God, aud call forth my ac. 
knowU'dgments and grateful sense of his kind care and 
solicitude for my welfare. Whenever I partake of 
any outward good, I will say to mj self, If I hod so 
much sweetness in the enjoyment of earthly things, 
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and beiqg only acquainted with a very small part of 
the works of God, that knowledge is so delightful, 
how happy and glorious will be my stale when initiated 
into the mysteries of Heaven, and favoured with a 
portion of the purity and perfections of God! How 
great is the felicity of the saints, who see him as he fay 
and live in the constant participation of his Divine 
Communion! 

if those pleasures which can only be enjoyed- 
through the medium of a frail and perishing body v have 
the power of so agreeably affecting my mind, wtyat 
must be its delight and ccstacy when, divested of all* 
its fetters and impediments, it has winged its flight to 
the regions of bliss, and uninterruptedly enjoys the 
pleasure arising from its own workings; never 
wearied with thinking, nor injured by incessant ac. 
tion ; but ever employed upon the sublimest images 
in the presence of the immortal God ! If the gentle 
rivulets that so beautifully irrigate the earth are so 
pleading, if a ray of light is so vivifying, how admira* 
ble must be the great Source and First Cause of the 
torrent of the rivers, the Living Fountain of all joy 
and excellence! how gloriously pre-eminent tho 
Author of the blessed sun, the rays of which only have 
such great power! 

From what we already know of God trough his 
works, we may form some anticipation of the glory of 
futurity, and prepare with joy and wirh gladness for 
the happy moment, when the soul, released from its 
present dark and inferior abode, shall ascend into the 
heavens, and enjoy that purity and exaltation, tho 
reward of those who, by the proper use they have 
made of their time here, are permitted to join the 
heavenly choir of angels in songs of ecstacy round the 
throne of the everlasting God, 
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FEBRUARY XXIII. 

Causes of the Vicissitudes of Heat and Cold, 

What occasions the transition from extreme heat 
to intense cold ? By what means does Nature effect 
these vicissitudes ? It is certain that in winter tho 
state of temperature principally depends upon the 
•itiri v for when oar globe in its annual course round 
that luminary is so situated that its northern hemis¬ 
phere is turned away from the sun, when the rays fall 
obliquely upon the earth’s surface, and when tho sun 
remains only a few hours above our horixon, UJs im¬ 
possible that its rays can be so powerful as when they 
fall more perpendicularly. But the heat does not 
entirely depend upon the distance and situation of the 
nun, which annually passes through the same constella¬ 
tions, and is not more distant in one winter than in 
another, yet the degree of cold varies very much in 
different winters. Sometimes a great part of the win¬ 
ter is as mild os autumn, whilst in another the deepest 
rivers are froten, and men and animals are scarcely 
preserved from the effects of the cold. Even in those 
countries where the days and nights, during most part 
* of the year, are of an equal length, the heat of tho 
sun is too feeble to melt the ice and tho snow on the 
summit of the mountains. On their heights reigns an 
eternal winter, whilst at their base, verdure flourishes 
and summer smiles ; yet the rays of the sun fall upon 
their ridge as well as in the valleys. From these cir¬ 
cumstances it would seem as if the sun was not the 
only cause of heat, otherwise these phenomena would 
be inexplicable. 

Nature is rich in resources, and a thousand causes 
of*which we are ignorant may assist her operations. 
We know that the winds and the atmosphere have a 
great influence upon the heat and cold of a country. 
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Hence it $ometini£S:dmppens, in the midst of sum¬ 
mer, when the atmosphere is charged with vapours, 
the heavens are e&scuned by thick cloifds, and the 
north wind blows, that great cold is felt; and 'on the 
contrary in winter, when the wind is from the*south, 
the temperature is often much milder* Thu peculiar 
nature of the soil may have some effect; and the winds 
blow ing over the ocean acquire a higher temperature, 
which they impart to the earth as they sweep over its- 
surface. \ 

These Causes, and,* perhaps, many others we do not 
yet know, influence the temperature of the air, and 
produce the sudden alternations of heat and cold. In 
most of our investigations of nature we are obliged to 
stop short of the truth; and the most able philoso¬ 
phers have not been ashamed fo confess how little 
they knew of her laws. We can comprehend but a 
very small part of her operations, and no doubt it is 
from the wisest reasons the Creator ha3 concealed 
from our penetration the causes of so many effects 
which we view with wonder throughout the kingdom 
of Nature; but we know enough of them to be happy, 
wise, and content; let us endeavour to use, with pro¬ 
priety, the little knowledge we are permitted to ac¬ 
quire, and convert it to the advantage of our fellow- 
creatures, and the glory of God; for surety: he did not 
give us our faculties to be buried in sloth and indo¬ 
lence, nor to be employed in trifling pursuits, os to 
become obliterated or perverted for want of cultiva¬ 
tion and exertion. 


FEBRUARY XXIV. 

Singularities in the Mineral Kingdom . 

From the limited nature of -our understanding, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, for* us to com* 

H 3 
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prehend, at once* the whole kingdom of Nature, and 
to know and distinguish ail the properties and quali¬ 
ties of her productions. We shall be facilitated in 
our search, and assisted in our enquiry, into Nature, 
if we begin by the consideration of some simple and 
detached objects, whose beauties Mill engage our at¬ 
tention, and whoso peculiar phenomena will solicit 
onr regard. At present, then, 1 shall consider some 
C/tuiosities met with in the mineral kingdom, amongst 
which none arc more remarkable than the Magnet. 
When suspended, one of its extremities points to the 
north, the other to the south; these arc called its 
poles, and they seem to contain the magnetic principle 
in greater abundance than the other parts. It does 
not appear to attract any other substance than iron, 
or the ores of iron: if you place the north pole of one 
magnet opposite the south pole of another, they will 
be mutually attracted; but if their similar poles, 
whether (he two north or the two south poles, arc 
placed together, they repel each other.* 

Merely offers to our consideration properties 
equally remarkable, and more useful. It is distin¬ 
guished from all other metals by its fluidity, but it 
becomes solid when exposed tQ a sufficient degree of 


* Tlic mogtffet does not appear to be a stone, as the author 
has represented, buHron only, or iron contained in stone, modi¬ 
fied in such a manner as to admit the passage of the magnetic 
fluid % of w hich little ja known, though some suppose it to be a 
modi beat ion of the electric power: to support which they 
asset t, that iron long placed in an elevated position becomes 
magnetic; that instruments of iron struck with lightning are 
sometimes magnetised, and that two pieces of iron may be mag¬ 
netised by Tubbing them against each other in the same direction. 
Hot supposing it was the electric fluid undeigomg a peculiar 
change in the non, we are still no nearer the moon; for we are 
equal!} in the dark respecting the nature of an electric as of a 
magnetic fluid. It is their effects only with which wc are ac- 
qtpuated*—U. 
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* Void. In a heal of 600 ° It boils, and may he totally 
evaporated; exposed to the air and agitated, U.at¬ 
tracts a portion of oxygen, and is converted into a 
powder called oxide, which is black, yellow, and red, 
according as the oxygen is in greater or less proper, 
tion. By the application of heat the oxygen may be 
extricated from the oxide, and the mercury again as¬ 
sume its original form. 

Cold is the must precious and valuable 
metals, not only by its scarcity, but from its admirable 
propeilies. No other substance equals it in ductility 
and maleability. l! may be beaten out into leaves so 
thin th.it one single grain of solid gold may be made 
to cover 5G| square inches, the leaf being only 3 sjSssb 
part of an inch thick; and an ounce of gold upon a 
silver wire is capable of being extended 1300 miles ill 
lengdi. It requires a very strong heat in melt it. 

The curious crystals of salt; the peculiar brilliancy 
of some sttfnes ; the great variety of metals; petrified 
bodies found .sometimes in the highest mountains; 
and a thousand more wonders contained in tl|£ mineral 
kingdom, are well calculated to awaken our curiosity 
and to excite our astonishment. No pursuit is more 
gratifying and delightful, or more diversified, than 
the attentive contemplation of nature. Though wo 
were to live for ages upon the earth* atu) employed 
every day And every hour in studying and investigat¬ 
ing the phenomena and peculiarities of the tnine<$i 
kingdom only, there would mill remain a thousand 
things which we could not explain, but which, cotu 
rested from our penetration, would still more and 
more excite our curiosity. Let us theji lose no time 
in entering such a wide field of discovery ; let us emw 
ploy a part of the time we can spare from our indis* 
pensable duties and avocations in observing nature, 
by which our mind will become improved, our know, 
ledge increased) and we shall be rewarded with a very 
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innocent and durable pleasure. The more we medi* 
late upon the designs of God. in )iis works, the more 
will our satisfaction Increase, inasmuch as the objects 
of natuie are infinitely more sublime and wonderful 
thau ihc choicest productions of human genius. 


FEBRUARY XXV. 

Cod's Love for Man daily manifested . 

To enumerate all Ihe blessings which the mercy of 
God has bestowed upon us from the iirst moment of 
our existence to the present period, would be as im¬ 
possible as to stand upon an eminence and count the 
stars of heaven. How many benefits have we received 
iu our infancy, which arc now entirely forgotten ? 
From how many dangers, open or concealed^ have wo 
boon delivered! From how many impending evils have 
we escaped ; and how often has God provided for our 
w ants, amf confounded the incredulity of those who 
regarded Assistance as hopeless! Each day of our lives 
adds to the sum of the favours we have received. 
Each time that the sun illumines the eastern horizon, 
and that his departing beams leave a radiance of glory 
in the west, the goodness of God is manifested. And 
what greatCFfcnd more striking proofs can we have of 
■ his Divine Love, than our b$ing redeemed through the 
sufferings of Jesus Christ I that we have the holy 
scriptures of truth to point out those certain rules, 
which lead to life and to happiness 1 and that from 
our earliest infancy we are permitted to imbibe the 
pure principles of Christianity, safe from the machi¬ 
nations of bigotry and the terrors of persecution ! 

From these considerations, it will Appear to be 
wholly impossible to number the blessings we receive 
from God. Let us confine ourselves to a single day. 
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and endeavour to compute the mercies we receive in 
that short space: light, air, food, strength, a habits* 
ticn, and friends, amusements ami pleasures, and the 
renewed powers and activity of the mind, with a 
thousand others each individual may enumerate.* 
May our minds be impressed, and our hearts softened, 
by these d«tily instances of God’s love; and by fre* 
tjncntly meditating upon them, may our gratitude be 
elicited, and our virtue strengthened and improved! 
The more wo employ ourselves in such reflections^ the 
more we shall be disposed to reverence the power of 
the Almighty, and be delighted in celebrating his 
praise* 


FEBRUARY XXVI. 

TianquiUify of the Night . 

The care of Providence to secure our repose during 
the absence of day claims the utmost gratitude anti ad¬ 
miration* When night spreads her sable mantle o\er 
the earth, an universal stillness reigns, and announces 
to all creatures a cessation from their toils, and invites 
them to soft repose* To aid this general calm, nature 
suspends the action of those things which, by their 
vivid impression, would interrupt its duration* AnU 
mals, whose restless activity might disturb our sleep* 
have themselves need of repose; the birds retire to 
their nests, and the domestic animals sleep around us* 
But this dead calm i« not alike agreeable to all; 
for many who, from palp, sickness, and various causes. 


* The author calculates that M we,rereivo from God 12 
blessings every minute relative to, respiration; 30 relative to 
our understanding and will % and 6000 relative to tbe different 
parts of our bodies t consequently God grants us, each m’toute, 
6949 blessings, and 362^90 every hour of life*’ 1 
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pass their nights' iti dreary watchfulness, oppressed 
with care, no sooner tiedown, than, prejed upon by 
distracting thoughts, their sufferings and their troubles* 
seem to augment in proportion ns every thing is trail, 
quit around them: they count the hours ns they 
slowlv pass, and the time drags heavily till the first 
streaks of morning break, and the cheering rays of 
the snn restore to them the presence of pleasurable 
• objects. and the intercotnsc ol tlioir friends. The 
number of these victims of disease and mental distrac. 
tion nre few compared with the groat Mass of mankind, 
whom health of body, ensured by temperance, anti 
peace of soul, obtained by good works, always pro. 
cure sweet and uninterrupted slumbers. After the 
fatigues of the day, we hail the approach of evening 
with pleasure; and as the gloom thickens, and spreads 
a deeper shade, we feel the influence of sleep gra¬ 
dually diffused over our frame, and, stretched along 
jit ease on the downy conch, soon confess its grateful 
power. But how often does man break in upon the 
midnight hour, and disturb the general calm of na. 
tore! The tumultuous uproar of the drunkard, and 
ihe wild levity of the fibertine, often trouble the re. 
pose of the peaceable, ami interrupt their slumbers. 
Can these thoughtless beings ever reflect upon their 
general disturbance of the peace, or have any respect 
for the ordinances of God ? At the very hour of their 
heedless noise, and riotous mirth, they ore, perhaps, 
rendering moie distracted the last moments of some 
poor helpless creature that imagines a short repose 
might ease its agony, or they break the slight impose 
of some unfortunate person who has long solicited it 
in vain. 44 How happy are the true believers, who 
have passed through the sleep of death to (heir God ! 
They are released from all the miseries and vexations 
of a life passed in continual dangers and alarms, and 
their repose Is no longer disturbed by numberless 
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pains and anxieties! Freod from all misery, their 
souls no more shall be oppi cased by grief, nor their 
joj be exchanged for sorrow and bitterness ; but bia¬ 
sed iu the Lord, their peace shall be perfect.” 


FEBRUARY XXVII. 

Winter jv an Emblem of Life, 

During thc^finter days we experience a continued 
succession of vicissitudes» flakes of snow, showers of 
rn.n, clouds and sunshine, storms and calms, quickly 
Ini low each other. Scarcely has the snow enveloped 
nature in its pure veil, when it vanishes from our* 
’view ; and scarcely does the sun reveal his splendour, 
when lie becomes obscured by the dayk clouds. So 
in the moral world we witness as frequent variations. 
If, during winter, many days aredaik, gloomy, and 
dull, so also are many of the scenes of life; and 
as storms and darkness are necessary and conformable 
to the wise laws of nature, so also adversity will 
strengthen the mind, and render better the heart of 
man. 

Who can prevent the day from being darkened by 
clouds, or our happiness fiom being the sport of con¬ 
tingencies, and at the mercy of other men? It is as 
impossible for our soul# to enjoy an uniulcrruptcj 
calm, as for the face of the heavens to be continually 
smooth and serene; and as impossible for our frame to 
be frfce from pains and accidents, as for the air to 
remain always destitute of clouds. Passions which 
often produco good effects will, likewise, sometimes 
occasion the most fatal consequences, and may be 
justly compared to the storms and tempests which 
perturb the face of nature. And as the winter is a 
source of fertility to the earth, so the afflictions and 
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hard treatment we sometimes experience may be a 
means of increasing our wisdom and our virtues. 
Darkness teaches u# how to esteem and value the pre¬ 
sence of light, the" Continued brightness of which 
would dazzle and fatigue our sight ; and a fine serene 
day never gives us more pleasure than when it is pre¬ 
ceded by gloomy and tempestuous weather* Neither 
should we be so sensible of the blessings of health if 
Wv had not learned its value by painful experience. 

We are in general too apt to exaggeiate our evils, 
and magnify our Bufferings ; the events of the world, 
and the accidents of life, are rareiy so lamentable, as 
in the gloominess of our thoughts, and the ardcncyof 
our imagination, we represent them. We are so 
blinded by pride, pelf-love, and affectation,, that we 
consider every little evil that befals us as of the first 
consequence; whilst we never think of the many ad- 
ad vantages and comforts With which we are favoured, 
and which “far exceed the trifling inconveniences *we 
may suffer. Even what we regard as the greatest 
evils may bo converted to our ultimate gain, if we 
conform ourselves to the views of* Divine Wisdom. 
l)o we not see the snow, the tempests, the winds, and 
the frost, and all the changes of the season, are the 
means which God uses to grant new favours ? * When 
the sky has long been lowering, and the clouds gather 
thick, when the storm and the tempest have threat, 
ened, how soon has light been restored to the heavens, 
and joy and gladness again smiled on the earth 1 The 
heavier the showers are, thir sooner the clouds are 
drained; the more intense the darkness, the greater is 
the pleasure when the suit restores the day. Adversity 
only fills up a part of our life, and often when the 
storm threatens to break over our heads we are going 
to be relieved from our trouble. 

Let us therefore how without murmuring to the 
dispensations of Providence, and cheerfully submit to 
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the evils we cannot avoid : if it please the Almighty 
Disposer of events that our path through life shall bn 
dark, with few rays of comfort and of happiness to 
cheer us on our gloomy way, let us not repine ; but 
steadily hold on our course, unmoved by the laugh, 
the scorn, and the censure of the world, as the ro< k 
rears its head above the waves, and remaius regardless 
of their idle foaming, whilst the storm rages around. 


FEBRUARY XXVIII. 

The Utility of Mountains. 

Would it be more advantageous to our globe if 
the surface were more even, and not subject to so 
many inequalities ? If the super bees of the earth had 
been smoother, so as to form one vast extended plain, 
mi-rlit not our sight have reached farther, and our tra¬ 
velling from place to place been more facilitated, be¬ 
sides many other advantages which wc should have 
experienced ? These are important questions, and de¬ 
serve our serious consideration; Jet us now, therefore, 
see whether we have any cause to be discontented 
with the present arrangement of our globe. 

From mountains and hills flow innumerable springs, 
which uniting form vast lakes and rivers. Those im- 
mouse chains of mountains which extend from east to 
west, traversing a great extent of country, are sup¬ 
posed to condense into water the moist exhalations 
from the earth, and thus prevent their being dis¬ 
sipated: from the summits of the mountains there is 
thus a perpetual supply of streams, which descend to 
irrigate and fertilise the valleys below. 

Besides their being the source of fountains and rivu¬ 
lets, they are also of great use in being the abode and 
shelter of mauy animals which are of great advantage 
and service to man. They supply, without its costing 
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us .my labour, food and support to many animal* 
Tillich we esteem both for their flesh and their skins. 
Upon the sides of mountains grow and flourish trees, 
plants, and a variety of herbs and salutary roots, 
which cannot be so welt cultivated in the plains. 
Within their bosom, also, are ♦ contained various 
me! a Is and minerals; and mountains are highly useful 
in sheltering ns from the cold piercing blast of the 
north and east winds ; and to many countiics they are 
moie cflertiial and durable barriers against the inroads 
of hostile nations than the strongest ramparts and 
most powerful engines of war ; and they are, at the 
same time, the most sure bulwarks against the ravages 
of thj sea, the inundation of floods, and the devasta¬ 
tion of I he winds. 

They form the most grand and striking objects of 
uatuie; for who can contemplate the Alps, the Cor¬ 
deliers, and the Andes, without feeling emotions of 
sublimity ? or view, without astonishment and rapture, 
Plmltniinon and Benlomond, whose summits are lost 
in the clouds? It is true that some mountains, such as 
.Mtna and Vesuvius, are terrible from their explo¬ 
sions, and dreadful from the materials they contain ; 
causing horrible shakings of the earth, and hurling 
lire ami destruction far around. But ns we have rea¬ 
son to believe this partial evil is for thegeneial good 
and advantage of man, wc have no cau^e to complain 
of this peculiar arrangement of the earth. 

Mountains then, we And, are essential to the due 
preservation of the earth ; procure us numberless ad¬ 
vantages ; and display, equally with the rest of the 
creation, the wisdom, power, and goodness of God. 
On the heights, as well as in the depths; on the 
^nntains, and in the valleys; above the earth, as 
Well as beneath it; the Lord manifests himself the 
benefactor of his creatures, and gives occasion to 
bless and celebrate his name for ever and ever. 
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ikeftfbid enlarge#'toFMfytykting God 
y $k th* W<&&# 


’'taw those whoWish fp Worship the God that made 
Jhc* Heavens and the earth, go forth Und view his works, 
Ami see* mid ftf^Looft ledge with gratitude, tin* wonders 
lie* has wrought* Of all the species of knowledge we 
can acquire, none is modi important, n ire agrrcaliTe, 
or more interesting, than that we gain from studying 
the works of nature} and, propeity to answer the 
great end for Which wc wen* created, it is essential 
to become acquainted with the Divinity by consider¬ 
ing his works: it will ensure us present ns well as 
futuio felicity. It is certainly right to Seek for a 
knowledge of God, as revealed in i»7s Divine NVoid ; 
but wc.shall scarcely embrace, with full conviction of 
heart, such a revelation, if we do but join to it that 
other revelation by which he is manifested to us in 
nature as the Creator of all thlpgff^ and as the common 
Father, I*ord*and Benefactor of the creation. And 
we tiuci our blessed Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
when opening ip his disciples the great truths of roll. 
^on, oftvrumadc mention of the works of nature, and 
dqiwdbcfed fu heaters from a consideration of the sub. 
jaCtiwhich the tp-witi and tiw physical world present 
^i^meditatipa o (*things spiritual and heavenly. 

' J'he frequent study of the great volume pf nature is* 
sufficiently noble, and worthy the attention of man ; 
by itnvc learn those truths which declare to us the 
immense grandeur and glorious attributes of God ; 
w ft are taught to know, and properly estimate, our 
own limited powers and faculties, and become better 
acquainted with the obligations we owe for the bles¬ 
sings we receive. Those who despise this study, and 
think it bene&lk their notice, only draw down upou 
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themselves si:ame and disgrace, and deserve the core¬ 
passion of their fellow-creatures. The advantages of 
reason are never moic felt than when our faculties ate 
employed in meditating upon the perfection of Cod 
displayed in his works: never does the mind so ex¬ 
pand, am! the imagination take such bold flights, as 
when, ranging abroad through nature, we view her 
works, whether the constellations and the luminaries 
oji,thc heutens; the hills, and the distant mountains; 
the wide-extended \ alleys. the groves, and the mean¬ 
dering streams ; or listening to the sighing of fho 
wind, or the hoarser cadi .cc of the swelling wave, 
now r foaming beneath the hoar cliff, oi vainly bn k- ' 
ing against the rock, whi>so dusk) top sullenly p« . i s 
abow the spiay : anti, glowing with lapture, our >oiil 
tixn feels there is something more than all this ; h ii 
sations arise too subli n, <> for utterance, and w«* an 
immediatt 1) brought .is into the piescnce of (•<.): 
all meatier things, in those glorious moments of ti*'.* 
delight, find no place in our bosom. which istillid 
with rest ary and inexpressible felicity. Thexpjo\s 
are not like the pleasures of the'world, fleeting und 
transitory, but they arc ever fresh and ever young ; 
they never disgust with satiety, nor # weary with re¬ 
iteration : and when retired to our habitations, the 
mind formed for greatness, instead of being occupied 
with the trifles and frivolities of fhe day, looks hack 
with fond delight upon the past scenes, which the 
imagination depicts in the purest and most glowing 
colours; and, safe from the dangers of his voyage, 
the traveller lemembers the objects which once for¬ 
cibly arrested his attention. 

YV'e cannot long be io the habit of thus exercising 
our faculties without their being much benefited and 
improved: w hatever calls forth the powers of the 
mind tends to elevate and enlarge its capacity and 
nothing contributes more to this noble purpose than 
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the study of nature and of God; from our imaging, 
tion we receive our greatest pleasures, and it never 
takes higher nor more brilliant flights than when 
ranging through nature $ but we have reason to be¬ 
lieve, that the power we are permitted to enjoy of 
obtaining a degree of pure happiness here Ss dot to 
be annihilated or lessened when the soul is released 
>from those incumbrances which now so much sharkle 
jm« 1 retard her advancement in wisdom aud in perfec¬ 
tion; but that this kind of pleasure and true enjoy¬ 
ment will be continued in a future state: and he 

• ! o ha* most cultivated th. faculties of his mind and 
t '•iTt'died the virtues of his heart will have these 

* .mi ties increased according to his desert in the 

id to come, where we are told, in the language of 
' future, saints and angels of light continually re. 

* > in the presence of Got 1 , and are never weary 
' ontcmplafing his glory and hymning his pi aisos, 
i i *urh even in this world is the reward of those 
«• **re continnally reflecting upon the Almighty 
as manifested in his work*. 

f ji* 
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* 

Unpleasant Weather . 

Natouv is still drooping; deprived of her beau¬ 
ties, her aspect seems wild aud dreary ; the sky is ob¬ 
scured with clouds, and the atmosphere loaded with 
vapouA. A thick fog conceals the morning sun from 
our view, and prevents our receiving his salutary in. 
»tiuence; his'warmth is feeble, and scarcely a solitary 
herb peeps above the ground $ all is dnll, lifeless, and 
without charms. Some will be ready to exclaim, 
"When will the lovely spring appear? When will 
Vou I. I 
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those happy days arrive when the first flowers shall 
invite us forth into the fields and the gardens ? But 
let u? remember that before these pleasing effects rati 
take place, such a state as we now experience must 
occur. Such Is the plan -of nature, that without these 
days, which we think ko disagreeable, all orur hopes 
of summer must vanish. Storms and tempests are 
beneficial, and frosts ultimately tend to fertilise the 
earth. If the air was now wild and more temperate, 
millions of insects would bo generated, to the great 
injury of the seed which is sown, and the plants ready 
to bud. 'And if the weather should now be mild, and 
blossoms be put forth, how they would suffer should 
a frost return to nip the tender shoots! 

Yet such is our blind obstinacy, that we murmur 
against God when we ought to adore and toJ)h ^ 
him; and wc set down for imperfect what should * 
mako us acknowledge the wisdom and goodlier of 
the Creator. In short, we know not what wc ask, 
nor what wc desire; and It would be a "sufficient 
punishment if all our prayers wero to be granted, 
it is for the wisest purposes (haft the approaches of 
spring are gradual. The frequent rough and boister- 
ous weather of March is generally the last remains of 
winter, prepares us for the enjoyment of finer days, 
and is the forerunner of the delightful verdure which 
the spring spreads over ©tfr fields. Therefore, O my 
God, will l continue to exalt and to bless thee. In 
these stormy days I will bo more aud more convinced 
that'thy government is wise, and tby arrangements of 
nature just and beneficial 9 and that in ail tiiAes&ud 
in all seasons, in storms and in calms, in the rain 
and in the snow, equally as in the finest weather, thou 
art still my Father, Preserver, and Benefactor. 
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MARCH III. 

State of certain Birds and Animals during the Winter* 

At present we do not see any of those Insects and 
birds which, during the summer, float by millions in 
the air and in the water, or rest upon the. earth .and 
among the groves. Of the birds, some species at the 
approach of winter disappear, and retire to climes of 
u higher temperature, where they can find shelter and 
nourishment. The first stormy day is the signal for 
departure; when, quitting their abodes, they assemble, 
and .prepare to wing their flight to far distant cornu 
tries. Nor do those that remain behind perish ; they 
continue through the rigours of the season. The 
bodies of some animals are so formed, that the same 
causes which deprive them of their food occasion such 
a change in their system, that they do not require any 
aliment s the cold affects them to such a degree that 
they become torpid* and teem as if wrapped in the 
profoundest sleep* which continues till returning 
warmth opens the earth, and it again brings forth 
fruits 5 when they awaken from their slumbers, and, 
as the spring advances, leave their retreats in the 
sands* in holes of the earth* the hollow trunks of 
trees* marshes* and various other places that have’ 
sheltered and protected them In their death.like state 
during the winter* 

Haw fldtnitftble M the; wisdom of God* whose tender 
cares ex tend* to theleast of his creatures! He has en¬ 
dowed ehcfc of diem with an astonishing instinct, 
which enables them to continue and to preserve their 
existence; teaches them the day when they am to 
abandon their summer abodes* and pass the time of 
our whiter tn more genial dimes; and directs them 
in their dangerous slight, To others it points eftt the 
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places where they may pass their time of forpescence* 
in safety; and when the warm beams of the son de¬ 
scend with sufficient force, they come forth unhurt. 

Each time that I reflect upon these changes, I am 
ioduced to think of what will happen to myself at the 
hour of death; when in that solemn moment I shall 
leave my habitation, my dearest friends, and all my 
pleasures, to pass into another state of existence. 
The changes that these animals undergo offer me 
another edifying reflection. 1 see how God watches 
over the smallest link in the last catenation of beings; 
J see with what paternal care he provides for the sup* 
port and preservation of the weakest and most insig¬ 
nificant creatures; and would it not be inconsistent 
with my ideas of his wisdom and bounty to imagine 
that he would have less regard and solicitude for my 
welfare and conservation, whom he had been pleased 
to create so much superior; Surely that God which 
clothes and nourishes the insects and the birds, which 
provides them with retreats and places of repose in 
the holes of the earth and in the clefts of rocks, and 
guides their course to distant countries, will never 
abandon me in the time of want and of danger, nor for- 
bake me in the hour of my affliction and distress. 


MARCH IT. 

Winds and Tempests* 

IIow violently the air Is agitated 2 Hark, how the 
wind whistles above, and now swells in a louder blast! 
See, how the dark Clouds gather, and then whirl along 
with fearful swiftness) The uplifted oak strews the 
ground, which shakos as It falls; and see those 

£ ' hed huts borne aloft by the blast, their scattered 
ents tossing In giddy eddies! The clouds open, 
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V 

.And deluge the earth with the descending torrent. 
Perhaps at this moment some lath loss bark is riding 
in the storm at the mercy of the winds: above, the 
loud blast roars, and all around is darkness) the 
waves now meet the clouds, then roll back, and dis- 
cover the gulph threatening instant destruction. The 
fear-struck mariners have now no hopes ) they think 
of their far-distant homes, and with wild horror view 
the wave, in which, as it rolls on like a vast mountain, 
they read their Anal doom. But why does the beneQ. 
cent Creator thus permit the winds to track, their 
coarse over the seas and the earth with desolation and 
destruction? Mad question 1 Who has the temerity 
and the arrogance to dare to censure and pronounce 
judgment upon the Almighty, or to question his pro¬ 
ceedings? Let us rather consider his ways in silence, 
and feel persuaded, from what we know of him, that 
they arc always beneficial. 

Though the tempest and the whirlwind often speak 
in terror, and shake the earth ; though they cause 
devastation, and make the ships ou Uic seas to be 
splintered against the rocks or entombed in the deep; 
though houses are overthrown, and men and animals 
are swept away ; still we have no right to arraign the 
decrees of Providence, which are written in wisdom 
and uttered in mercy. These storms and tempests arc 
to answer great and important purposes in nature. At 
the return of spring, a humid and mild air softens the 
earth, which, during the winter, had remained hard*, 
ened. By this change of temperature the atmosphere 
often becomes charged with noxious vapours, and 
plagues and contagion might destroy men and animals, 
if these violent agitations of fiie air did not render It 
more pure and stdubrious. 

Thus we find the Almighty, whether be visits us in 
tempests, or smiles upon ns in serenity, is alike the 
Father and Benefactor of the creation i and every 

I * 
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time we hear the winds'blow over ear beads let os ae» 
knowledge his goodness, and redact with gratitude cm 
the wisdom of his government. The Lord taketh the 
winds from the four corners of Heaven, and bringeth 
them from the extremities of the earth; he marketh 
out the paths through which they should proceed, 
regulates their boundaries, and bids them to erase 
when they have fulfilled his pnrpose. Why then 
should we fear or be troubled when Ids messengers 
execute his commands ? Though the tempest should 
howl around me, the earth tremble, the rocks be rent 
in twain, and darkness obscure the face of nature, l 
will not be disturbed, neither will 1 be terrified ; but 
I will put my trust in the Lord, and rest my cares 
upon the bosom of Him who rules and governs the 
universe, who directeth the winds, and pointeth out 
to the stars their course. 


MARCH V« 

Aurora Borealis • 

* 

Sometimes in winter, and towards the vernal 
equinox* we observe in the heavens a sort of, trans¬ 
parent, luminous, and diversely-coloured clouds. A 
brilliant light appears from the north, which is 
gradually communicated to the other clouds, till .at 
length rays of pale light shoot from these northern 
clouds towards the zenith* This aerial phenomenon, 
milled Northern Lights, or Aurora Borealis, may be 
classed amongst those natural effects the true cause of 
which wo do not exactly know. Some naturalists 
have supposed it to be a magnetic matter, which, ac¬ 
cumulating towards the north, becomes luminous. 
OtfeiMHtfi greater probability, suppose it to bo oc* 
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cssioned by the rayfttf light falling do cloudf or mists, 
aod thence reflected., , 

The uncertainty in which we are. with respect to 
the cause of this phenomenon may be made $sefot to 
tig. How many things do we not sec in the heavens 
and on the earth which the greatest philosophers can# 
not explain?. This oeght to render us humble, amt 
check, that pride which is centinnually raising us in 
our own estimation, and. teach us that many very in¬ 
considerable things often confound the wisest amongst 
us in their investigations, and elude their most atten¬ 
tive research. These are innumerable objects that we 
acknowledge are arranged with wisdom, and perform 
the most useful ofliics, with whose true principles, 
end, and catenation with the material world, we are 
unacquainted. Happily this ignorance does not al¬ 
ways affect our happiness; for though we cannot 
exactly determine the cause of the Aurora Borealis, 
our peace of mind is not therefore destroyed, nor our 
comforts diminished. And however ignorant we may 
be of that and much more, we are yet so far favoured 
as to know that all the phenomena of the physical as 
well as of the intellectual world proceed from an all- 
ruling Providence, which governs the universe with 
wisdom, and directs it with harmony and love. Those 
who rightly feci this truth wilt have sufficient cause to 
bless and to adore the Almighty, as well as objects 
enough to engage tMr attention and exercise their 
faculties during their short passage through this life. 
Let us be moreover thankful that we were not born 
in those ages when ignorance ruled and superstition 
triumphed; when, upon the appearance of such a 
phenomenon as We have jttst described, whole nations 
trembled and were thrown into consternation. This 
beautiful spectacle presented to their troubled imagi¬ 
nation armies opposed *# egch other, and dreadful 
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battles fought in the air; whence they prognosticated 
the greatest evils, :Tbe Aurora Borealis was to them 
the evil genius which proclaimed war, famine, and 
pfetilence j and terror aud dismay spread through the 
country. 


MARCH V». . 

Power of God displayed in the minutest Objects . 

Thi: azure vault of heaven, the immensurability of 
space, the constellations in the firmamept, the variety 
of creatures which inhabit the earth and fill the air 
and the waters, all display the glory and announce thfe 
infinite powrr of Almighty God* 6ut it is not alone 
in the greatest objects of naturh that we trace the wis¬ 
dom of the Creator; it 4s equally conspicuous in the 
len t of his works. A single grain of sand viewed 
through a glass which magnifies a million of times 
will excite the greatest astonishment; and who would 
not be surprised to discover that an insect lives within 
it ?* Even in our own Body we can discover objects 
inconceivably small and Welt deserving observation; 
cvery-wherc on the sorfacC of the body are innumera¬ 
ble pores, a very small part of which can be dis¬ 
covered by the naked eye. The epidermis resembles 
the scales of a fish, and it is calculatbdthata grain of 
sand will cover 250 of these scales, and that one "of 
these scales can cover 500 of the interstices hr pores 
through which the insensible perspiration passes.* 


• The author very gravely asserts, that M if you examine a 
crumb of jnonfdy bread through * glow which magnifies some 
minions of Hines, yea will discover.a thick forest of fruit-bear¬ 
ing trees, whose branches, taavei, and fruit, may be easily dh* 
tiaguishcU,’*—£, 
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4 * Have you mr considered the wonderful structure 
of the hairs of your head ? They are hollow tubes, 
each of which has a bulbous root, a marrowy sub* 
stance, and connecting filaments* Every thing ought 
to convince us that there are thousands of objects in 
nature which are wrapt in mystery, and that we have 
many discoveries to make of things at present entirely 
unknown to us. There may be a thousand wonders 
in the formation of our body of which uo person has 
yet thought, and which he would be farTrom suspect** 
ing; and there are some organs exist rag the* use of 
which we do not yet know* And how many object* 
may there not be in nature, so minute, that the micros* 
cope cannot detect, nor the understanding conceive 
them; but which, if known, would furnish new proofs 
of the grandeur of God! The little that we do know 
is sufficient to convince us that his power, wisdom, 
and goodness, in small things as well as in great, are 
most admirably manifest 

The sands of the sea, as well as the expanse of 
heaven^ the brilliancy of the stars, and the roaring of 
the tempest, declare the glory of the mighty God. The 
tiers in the beauty of their foliage, and the least grain 
and seeds in their abundance, cry with one voice, it is 
God who hath made us, give all glory and honour to 
the Creator 1 And to Mm, and him only, ought we to 
give glory. The smallest of Ms creatures display hH 
power: the structure of a fly is as curious as that of 
an elephant S a single blade of grass as that of the 
stately oak ; jaiift the formation, of a grain of sand h 
as wonderful aa that of a mountain. £{o creature that 
ho has formed Is unworthy our attention; those which 
we consider as the most despicable contain wonderful 
properties; and as God has condescended to create 
them, they aft certainty worthy our esteem and 
regard. 
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The Effects of Winter gradually depart. 

Tire same wisdom which, at the beginning of winter, 
reused the increase of cold to be gradual, now orders 
its departure so, that it diminishes by degrees, and the 
rigorous season insensibly verges towards an end. 
The sun remains longtr above the horizon, and Ms 
rays' act mbr©\ powerfully upon the earth*, flakes of 
snow no ttiitghr obscure the atmosphere, and the 
nights only produce a white frost, which vanishes be* 
fore the noon .day sun. The sky becomes serene; 
the fogs and vapours either disperse or are converted 
into beneficial showers. The earth is rendered soft 
ami pH able, and imbibes moisture; seeds begin to 
open out, branches.which appeared dead put forth 
tender buds, and the blades of grass spring up out of 
the earth. We see nature universally preparing to 
restore verdure to the fields, leaves to the trees, and 
the long-lost dowers to the gardens, Notwithstand¬ 
ing the tempests, the hail, and the yet frosty nights, 
she is silently labouring to bring back the spring; she 
will soon put off her sad and gloomy aspect, and re¬ 
sume all her charms and fascinating beauties, laugh¬ 
ing with youth and gaiety* 

It is thus that all the changes in nature arc gradually 
accomplished. Each effect ihat.we perceive has been 
preceded by some exciting cause; a thousand circum¬ 
stances which escape our notice succeed each other, 
until the great designs of Nature are completed. 
Many springs are put In motion before ft single blade 
of grass can spring up, or one bud be unfolded. All 
those changes which have so unpleasantly affected us 
during the winter were necessary to ensure us the 
smiling prospect that so soon promises to open before 
our delighted view. Tempests, rains, frost, and snow, 
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were requisite, that the earth might repose, or under, 
go that state by which Its powers are renewed and its 
vigour repaired, to enable it to sustain a greater de- 
grvMs of fertilisation. Now that the advantages of 
these arrangements of nature begin to unfold, and we 
discover some of the ends they were destined to fulfil, 
we acknowledge their propriety, and the beneficial 
consequences of winter demonstrate to us Its great 
utility to the earth. * 

As the seasons continualfy vary, so also do the 
periods and events of our lives continually change. 
In the life of each individual there is a catenation of 
causes and effects, which will remain wrapped in 
mystery, till eternity shall lift up the Toil, and show 
why certain events were, necessary and beneficial to 
our condition. Perhaps we are able to know why we 
happen to be born in a particular family, and in a 
certain place rather than another; wliy certain ucci. 
dents have befallen us, or why we embraced some 
particular' mode of life in preference to another: ail 
which at first might be*hidden from us; but now we 
comprehend that one action, was a consequence of 
another, that the past was* necessary for the present, 
and that many events which did not seem to accord 
with the plan of our lives were yet essential to the 
happiness we uow enjoy. We are hourly approach* 
ing that period when all the events of our lives, and 
the secret springs and causes which operated to pro. 
duceibem, will be made known to us; and perhaps 
we are at this moment upon the eve of taking our 4 
flight/or the regions of futurity, which, according to 
onr deserts* will be happy or miserable. O God ! in. 
flu&nce my heart to believe, that so it may fie filled 
with peace and joy; and when the visible creation 
shall depart from before my eyes, graut that 1 may 
eater into a blessed eternity; and permit me to enjoy 
such a foretaste of it as shall elevate my soul above 
every earthly and perishable thing! 
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The external Parts of the Human Body* 

Wiule the beauty of nature is veiled, gad the fields 
pnd the gardens have not )et gained those charms 
which fascinate and Invito to enjoyment, let ns con* 
sidor the structure and formation of the human body, 
which will furnish ample cause for admiring the power 
and wisdom of God. 

Amongst the most remarkable and conspicuous 
parts of the body, is the head, whether considered as 
to the beauty of its form and appearance, or as the 
supposed centre of sensation and seat of the mind. 
The organs of sight, of hearing, of smelling, and of 
tasting, are all placed in this wonderful part; and 
upon the face, where shines every beauty, all the 
movements of the heart, all the feelings, are pour, 
frayed $ the bccret sentiments of the mind are legible, 
and the passions of the soul displayed. The Ups, as 
they move in smiles, or assist the tongue in giving 
harmony and diversity of tone to the voice; the teeth, 
as they add to th? beauty of the countenance and 
divide and comminute the food; with the different 
glands in the mouth, which secrete the saliva so neces¬ 
sary to digestion; are all admirable and uouderfully 
formed. The head, from its peculiar articulation 
with the neck, is capable of turning in apy direction; 
the shoulders are constructed (n a manner which gives 
the greatest degree of strength of which a form like 
ours is capable; to them are attached the arm^ and 
to these the hands, which are formed with exquisite 
wisdom ; we are enabled to perform by their means 
an infinite variety of motions'; their peculiar struc¬ 
ture is one great cause of our superiority in the arts, 
and all their movements are facilitated by their an* 
mcrous bones god joints. 
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• The chest forms abony cavity, in which the hekrt 
and lungs securely perform their functions. The 
diaphragm separates them from the abdomen, which 
contains the stomach, the liver, the spleen^ the kid* 
neys, and the intestines. Alt thifi|Rr& supported 
by the hips wad lower extremities,have ’Various 
joints to facilitate their motion; arid lastly, the feet 
contribute very pdwerftilly to this important purpose. 
The whole body is covered with skin, beneath which 
arc muscles, with which wo are enabled to perform 
our various motions; and we find, in some parts, a 
luxuriance of hair, which much adds to the beauty of 
the whole. v 

What a diversity we see in these different parts! 
and yet they are only some that are the most con¬ 
spicuous, for there are many snore equally essential. 
Their form, structure, order, situation, movements, 
and harmony, all display their divine origin. No 
part of the body is* imperfect qr useless, and the least 
alteration in its present organisation disturbs its re¬ 
gularity and interrupts its functions. 

If we only consider the consequences of being de¬ 
prived of our hands, or having them formed tike the 
hoof of a horse, how helpless we should be, incapable 
even of providing for our most urgent necessities, we 
shall admire and rejoice in our present happy coq- 
formation. If we possessed the ratiocinative faculty 
with the form of some quadruped or reptile, how in* 
capable should we'be of exmUittg those arts aod em¬ 
ployments which we now perform 2 or had we, like 
the failed Cyclops, but obe eye placed in the middle 
of the forehead, now impossible to see objects on the 
right or on the left, Sad how confined would be our 
view! or if our ear was differently situated, bow im¬ 
perfectly we should distinguish sounds! We should 
be compleafly satisfied that the present organisation of 
our body is best adapted for our condition iu life, 
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and we should bow down with reverence and gratitude 
hefoie the throne of the Almighty, who has thus so 
wonderfully termed us; who has given us senses, 
which, however excellent from nature, may all be im¬ 
proved by culnpun ; and a mind, tboexpansibility 
of which seefljflb be unlimited. Seeing then that it 
depends upon ourselves whether pur mind is to be 
Itimuton* and our senses acute, or whefhei it is to be 
contracted and tiny brtiffiied and callous, let us pray 
to the God of nature that wc may never love sight of 
those troths, nor eu»r neglect improving those talents 
which in his infinite mercy and condescension, he has 
entrusted to Let us take the greatest care and 
make the noblest use of our bodies, seeing, that 
after they shall haio reposed a certain period in the 
grave, they will be, restored to us infinitely more 
glorious and perfect, ft behoves us ihtn not to dis- 
honotn a body which will be so illustrious in a future 
world, confoimod to the glorified bodj of our Lord. 
Let the blessed and glorious hope of our future bliss, 
from this moment, animate us to dedicate onr bodies 
to holiness, to regard them as the temple of the Defy, 
and preserve them pure aud blameless till the glorious 
coming of Christ Jesus* 


UAECtf IX. 

Hope, of Spring* 

Evtfnv day hastens the approach of spring, and 
our hearts begin to throb with (tip pleasurable hope 
of soon seeing the happy time arrive, when we can in¬ 
hale the halmy breeze, and, walking forth into the 
fields, see all nature rejoice. This street expectation 
is one of the few which does not deceive, because It is 
founded tm the 1 invariable laws of nature. The 
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•charms of this fond hope are alike diffused through 
ever y pare heart: it is not the splendour of the pur. 
pie, nor the glittering of the diadem* which alone 
procure these delights, that often cheer the peaceful 
breast of the cottager* who cannot penetrate the 
abode of royalty) nor find entrance amid the busy 
sons of traffic* The arrival of spring is attended with 
a thousand wt delights; the beauty and fragrance if 
the opening blossoms, the warbling of the birds, *and 
the widely diIfused joy and gaiety that smile around* 
In general onr terrestrial hopes arc damped by 
anxiety and repressed by doubt, but the hope of 
spring is no less certain and satisfactory than it is 
pure and innocent* Let us then, whilst the stormy 
<la>& of March shall continue, instead of repining and 
being chagrined* Indulge the fond hope of spring, and 
suffer its pleasing influence cheer our souls. 

Hope is one of the choicest gifts which Heaven 
mercifully deigns to mortality; when the storms roar 
and ihu tempests howl* hope still supports our droop, 
ing spirits* anti the rays of consolation gladden onr 
hearts. Without this pleasing emotion* hot? sad and 
dreary would have passed many of the winter hours! 
Cheered by the hope of spring I have borne with 
patience, and endured Without complaint, the rigours 
of winter and the hardships of the season, and* now I 
am upon the eve of seeing it realised: a few more 
boisterous days passed, and all the beauteous pictures 
my imagiaatkm has so brilliantly painted win be con. 
tinned ; the sky wilt become serene, the air rnitdl the 
suit return with power> and the earth resume her long- 
lost beauty. Oocloes God! 1 humbly thank thee, 
and bow before thee id the fulness of my joy and the 
overflowing bf my gratitude, far the source of that 
conso&tiou, which, In the hour of distress* warms my 
heart and softens the asperities of lif% With what 
providential care and merciful regard thou hast veiled 
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the evils which hover around me, whilst the pleasure* 
which await me are seen far oft*, and smile upon my 
exertions 1 

Without hope, how"dreary would be the world; 
appearing to the care*worn pilgrim one wide desert, 
all the paths of which are surrounded with misery, 
beset with trouble, and embittered with sorrow i But 
ftfepe lights us on our way; when darkness lowers nod 
gloom oppresses, hope strengthens our (guttering 
steps, collects our scattered senses* and presents to 
opr view a pleasing prospect lying before os and just 
within our readh; we spring forward with alacrity, 
and often pass our lives in the eager pursuit, with as 
much pleasure as if we had obtained the object of 
our wishes* Hope raises the sinking heart, and re¬ 
stores the courage which begins to droop; and each 
time 1 feel the magic tiiaence of her rays* I will bless 
thee, O my God l an 4 think thee for the daily 
benefits I receive, as well a* for those,reserved for me 
at a future time. Blessed for ever W thy divine 
mercy, which permits me to hope that when t|me here 
shall be no more, my gtyd soul shall quit these narrow 
confines, to repose in the bosom *>f its Creator through 
the countless ages of,eternity. Were it-not tor this 
certainty of immortality, this fotuj hope of eternal life 
and happiness, few would be the incitements to virtue, 
and weak the inducements to mental improvement;* 

« "a* *__• _ __; 


in a world checquereo oy romui IUI1C y V*, «>«• *—- 
fluenc* fanw us, we iko«ld.$e tempted to indulge 
in the thopfUcu round ofeontinued dndpation. But 
with the expectation of • future glorious state of 
existence, wo cun smile it cue end trouWe, inn our* 
selves igaimt tfcedtaeitog pleasures of thin life?, lad 
pity tip deluded disciples of folly ud dissipatioi. 
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Hoar-frost. 

At this season of (he year we very frequently ob¬ 
serve the bushes, and other matters exposed to the 
morning or evening air, acquire a sort of crust on the 
surface, as if they were candied. This is what Is 
called hoar-frost, which is merely the exhalations And 
moisture condensed and frozen by the coldness of the 
surrounding air. The dew which during the % has 
evaporated from the earth descends in the night, and 
in cold weather becomes congealed, putting on that 
white appearance we so often observe iu a morning ; 
and as the large bodies retain their heal tlie longest, 
we generally see more of the frost upon the hedges 
and grAss than on the larger trees, > The dew coming 
in contact with bodies colder than itself imparts to 
them a portion of its heat, the loss of which, if consip 
derable, occasions it to Jose its fluidity; when its 
particles condensed unite more closely, and form a 
slender coating of tee. In this manner our hair, as 
well as that of animals, is sometimes covered with 
hoar-frost * the perspirable matter exposed to the 
cold air becomes .congealed, and this effect is pro¬ 
duced. Thus also are formed the icicles we see hang¬ 
ing from the houses In winter: the water dropping 
down imparts the heat it contains to tlie colder air, 
and thus losing its fluidity becomes congealed. 


MARCH XI. 

JtUens which contribute to fertilise the Earth* 

The wisdom of God employs a variety of means to 
render the earth fruitful. At one time the opening 
You I. K 
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clouds shower down the rain, which softens and 
nourishes the earth; at other times, when deprived of 
the benefit of rain, a gentle dew refreshes its surface, 
and animates the feeble plants, languishing for want 
of moisture* Each season has its peculiar means of 
fertilising the earth. The snow, which, daring the 
winter, covered our fields and our meadows, not only 
preserved them from the effects of the cold, but 
tended to their subsequent fertility* The frequent 
tempests in the spring preserve the purity of the air* 
dry the earth, and disperse the rain more generally 
over its surface: with each storm of wind and of rain 
the Creator scatters his blessings upon the earth. 

We may safely affirm that there is no change in the 
air or upon the earth which does not directly or in¬ 
directly contribute to its fertility. Every season 
brings a succession of phenomena peculiar to it, each 
of which produces in nature effects* the beneficial in¬ 
fluence of which is more or less visible. Even those 
plagues which desolate, certain countries are only 
partial evils* rondugmg to fulfil the great designs of 
i’rnvidancc, and from which advantages result to the 
wot Id at large. Every-where, and at all times, wo 
have cause to be thankful to our Creator for his ten¬ 
der cares and paternal solicitude. 

4< O Lord, God of times and of seasons! thy 
praises reach from the centre of this globe to the 
heaven of heavens! Our sphere rolls through .the 
starry expanse; now blooming with flowers* and now 
wrapped in snow; here blushing with the vine, there 
covered with thorns. Yot itstill celebrates thy glory, 
and unites its music to the harmony of the spheres. 
AVhen the snow and the ice convert our meadows into 
desMt’places; when the hurricane gathers in tha air, 
the thunder peals, and the lightning causes the hearts 
of men to tremble*; when rivers, bursting their hawks 
wHhonewt swell,* inundate * country, andaUith* 
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dementi seem to combine aw1 prepare for the final 
destruction of the world; it Is then thou art providing 
for the Inhabitants of the earth Ufe, joy, fertility, and 
abundance.’ 1 

Here we may properly consider the means which 
God uses to fertilise the moral world. To lead men 
to a knowledge of his wilt concerning them; to itu 
spire them with an aversion to sin, and a love for 
virtue and the practice of good ; ho sometimes speaks 
the language of gentleness and persuasion in thett 
hearts, at others in a louder and more terrible tone. 
Sometimes he appals the guilty by the severity of his 
judgments; and nuakens the indifferent from their 
slumbers by the force of their sufferings. He declares 
himself to the hardened and unrelenting, as he for¬ 
merly appeared to the Israelites upon Mount Sinai, 
clothed in lightning and speaking in thunder; but the 
softer heart he gently leads from vice with tenderness 
and mild persuasion. I am a living witness of his di¬ 
vine beneficence, and 1 acknowledge, with praise ami 
thanksgiving, that he has exercised all these means to 
draw mo nearer to his presence. Sometimes it has 
pleased him to confound my pride by chastisements, 
and to awaken mo to a sense of my duty by various 
afflictions and trials, which, whilst they softened my 
heart, tended to wean my affections from the things of 
this world. At other times he has visited me with his 
blessings, and his favours have descended upon me 
more abundant than the venial showers. But what 
return have I mode for these benefits? Have I 
brought forth fruit, which a food soil never refuses 
when cultivated ? Alas 1 my heart rather resembles a 
rock, which the thunder cannot shake, nor the rain 
penetrate; yet I hope, O God! the time will arrive, 
when I shsdi become more submissive to thy wifi, and 
more disposed to obey thy commands. The longer I 
put off the hoar of repentance, the more my sins mul. 
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tlpiy, and the more difficult I find it to purify my 
heart; and 1 pray to the Almighty God that 1 he will 
not leave me a prey to my own evil disposition, but 
that he will graciously condescend yet to bear with 
ray weakness, and enable me to draw nearer tohitn ; 
whether it will be ray lot to experience hardships and 
misfortunes, or to pass along the vale of years in 
peace and tranquility, I will bless the God of my sal* 
ration, and pray that I may not pass my days in in. 
dolence and vanity, but that 1 may be productive of 
good works. 


MARCH XII. 

Of the Advantage* derived from the Sea . 

A merely superficial view of our globe might give 
occasion to believe that there is no proper proportion 
observed between the earth and the water, the vast 
expanse of the latter seeming to accord ill with the 
accustomed wisdom and goodness of God. We think 
that we should have received rodre benefit, if it had 
pleased the Creator to have suffered the great space 
occupied by the seas and the ocean to have been solid 
land. Short*sighted and ignorant man! are you yet 
to learn that nature does nothing in vain, and that 
God has formed this earth with inconceivable wisdom t 
and harmony in all its parts ? If the ocean was re/ 
dneed to only balf.its present size, half the exhalations 
which now ascend from it would cease to form clouds, 
io consequence of which the earth would not be suffix 
ciently irrigated; for great part of the rain which de. 
scends from the skies is an effect of the heat causing 
an evaporation from the surface of the sear Thus we 
find the ocean is the grand reservoir, which supplies 
the earth with moisture, and consequently with fertt* 
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•lily. IC the -extent of the teas should he diminished, 
great pact of the earth would become as a desert f dry 
andsterile, from the want of rain; and the sources 
of those -rims that depend upon the rain would be 
exhausted. The intercourse between distant nations 
being cut off, or rendered nearly impracticable, com* 
amerce would cease; by which we should be deprived 
of the many necessaries and comforts, of life* besides 
losing that expansion of mind which arises from-our 
knowledge of foreign countries, and an acquaintance 
with men and customs differing from our own, For 
it is an incontrovertible fact, that in proportion as 
the inhabitants of a country keep themselves confined 
within their own little territory, without any Inter* 
course with foreign nations, they become contracted) 
prejudiced, and ignorant. 

Let us then acknowledge, with gratitude, the wis- 
clom of God in this beautiful arrangement of the uni¬ 
verse; that the same medium through which we be* 
come acquainted with every part of the universe is 
the great source of all our treasures, whether in com¬ 
merce or in agriculture,, and supplies millions of peo¬ 
ple with their daily food and support* 


MARCH XIII. 

' Difference existing between Animals and Plants. 

The difference between animals and vegetables is so 
obvidus, that we can readily distinguish them by the 
slightest observation. The most striking distinction 
is .the power which animals possess of moving from 
place to place, which vegetables do not enjoy. Another 
very essential distinction is the faculty of perception, 
which animals have in a greater or less degree, but 
which is not common to plants. A third difference is 

K 3 
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the mariner in which they arc noUrtohed. Animals, 
by means of proper'organs, hare the power of select¬ 
ing that kind of all merit which is adapted to their 
nature; whilst plants are obliged, without choice, to 
receive such as the earth and water offer them, or 
perish for want. By moans of vessels their imbiber the 
succulent juices of the earth *, and their leaves, like-* 
Wise famished with teasels, absorb the moisture of 
the atmosphere which circulates through their system. 
The variety of species is much greater In the animal 
than in the vegetable kingdom : amongst insects even, 
there are perhaps a greater number of classes (includ¬ 
ing those distinguishable only by a microscope) than 
there are species of plants known on the surface of 
the globe* Animals h&Ve less conformity uith each 
other than plants have, which renders them more dif- 
fault to classify. 

Another distinguishing characteristic is the different 
mode in which animals and plants are propagated: 
and plants, whether they appear above the surface of 
the earth or are buried beneath, whether they float 
above water or are below it, have their roots fixed in 
the earth; whilst animals are found at large on every 
part of the earth, or they inhabit the air, or dwell in 
the waters; they arc found every-where throughout 
nature. And lastly, they differ most materially in 
their form. Yet, notwithstanding these certainund 
obvious characteristics, we are far from having dis¬ 
covered the exact limits of these two kingdoms, or 
from knowing how to distinguish them in every in¬ 
stance; nature, in diversifying her works,' makes use 
of shades almost imperceptible. In the great chain 
of beings the links are beautiftilty formed; from the 
highest to-the lowest the degree of perfection gradu¬ 
ally falls; but by such a gradation, that the most per¬ 
fect differs but little from the one immediately next , 
to it. We find seme plants endowed with sensibility, 
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and soma animals that are nearly void of sensation* 
Corals formerly were thought to be marine plants; 
but subsequent observations .prove them to belong to 
the animal kingdom: and there are many substances 
which naturalists arc not yet determined under what 
class they should bo arranged, so difficult is the task 
of assigning the .precise limits, to cither kingdom; and 
the more our observations are multiplied, the more 
$hull jve be convinced of this difficulty, arising from 
the great resemblance between some of the inferior 
species of the annual kingdom with certaiu vegetable 
productions. » 

Our researches into nature are always attended 
with this happy effect; that the more we see of her 
works, whether animate or inanimate, the more we 
are convinced that the world, with all the vast variety 
of beings which it epntafcts, is the work of an infinite 
and all-powerful God. . Such beauty, harmony, and 
variety, could not be self-created, but must proceed 
from an Almighty, Omniscient, and Infinite Heitig, 
whose power and goodness we trace through ail the 
varieties of animated beings, beginning with the 
meanost reptile that crawls on the earth# and proceed¬ 
ing from link to link till we arrive at man, the angels, 
and God himself, the great First Cause of all: or we 
may begin with the rudest species of matter, the stones 
upon which we tread, and mark the variations till we 
reach those luminaries that nightly present their re¬ 
volving orbs to our astonished view. All speak the 
glory of God the Creator, mid evince his protecting 
power and fatherly care; the rays of his perfection 
beam on.all his works; his mercy and goodness are 
impartially diffused ever the creation; aqd such men 
only meet with superior favour and divine regard, who 
act asbecometh those who are conscious that all their 
deeds are known to a superintending Providence# 
which loves them as they love one another. 
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MARCH XIV. 

Uniformity and Diversity in the IVorks of Nature. 

This Heavens above, and the earth beneath our 
feet, though they offer at different times varied spec, 
tftdcs, and a diversity of beauty, stffl from year to 
year remain the same, and losfc nothing during the 
lapse of ages. A t one time the face of heaven is darty 
with clouds or obscured by mists; then again serene 
and of a pure azure, or streaked with the most beau* 
tiful colours. The midnight darkness yields to the 
silvery light of the moon, which in torn is lost in the 
glory of the morning sun. At one tinto the vast expanse 
of the heavens displays nought but gloom; at another, 
it is impossible to number the constellations that illu¬ 
mine the regions of space*' If the heavens undergo 
various revolutions, the earth is not less subject to 
change. Within a very short period the severity of 
winter has withered its charm**, and rendered it one 
immeuse Held of uniform sterility* But soon the re. 
turning spring, succeeded Hy the warm summer, will 
restore its beauty, bring back its delights, and open 
out its treasures;' and autumn will follow to mellow 
the fruits that required a longer time to be matured. 
Again, what a varied aspect is presented by different 
countries upon this globe! In' bbe* We see plains 
whose utmost boundaries no eye can penetrate, whoso 
beauties no tongue can describe: in others, mountains 
whose waving tops fun the breeze, and at whose base 
extended valleys, 1 watered by the richest streams and 
laved by the purest rivers. Here gufphs yawn, and 
precipices threaten * there the high hill dances in the 
reflecting wave, and the calm lake gently washes the 
distant shores; whilst afar off is heard the rush of 
the torrent, and the impetuous roar of the cataract* 
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.Wherever the eye turns it meets with variety to tale. 

. rest; the mind is expanded* and joy and delight cheer 
the heart, 

' The same assemblage of uniformity and Variety 
exists throughout the vegetable kingdom; the subjects 
of which all proceed from the same bountiful mother, 
and receive the same kind of nourishment: yet what 

f inishing diversity in the different species, both 
form and properties! Thus we see the oak 
lug above the grass, and the elm looking down 
the humble primrose* All that bear a rcsem. 

6 to each other in certain particulars are arranged 
under the same class. It is the same with regard to 
animals, which are likewise arranged under different 
classes according to their resemblances in certain 
points. And however man* by the superiority of his 
faculties, is raised above plants and animals, some 
things he enjojs in common with the meanest of them. 
Like thorn he requires nourishment, and like them 
cannot Inc without air, water* the earth, and the in. 
fhieuce of the sun, Plants grow, ripen, increase, 
wither, and die; and these laws of nature extend to 
man and the whole animal creation. 

If we proceed to examine the varieties of the hu» 
man Species, what a wonderful mixture of conformity 
and diversity we meet with! Human nature In ail 
places is generally the same; and yet, through all the 
extont of the peopled world, we find that, in this 
multitude of men, each individual has a figure peculiar 
to himself, a physiognomy, and certain properties ana 
qualities of mind and disposition^ which form his 
character, and serve to distinguish him from all the 
rest of the species. 

Naturalists, for the sake of accuracy and feciiitat. 
ing their researches, have formed three general heads 
or kingdoms; the animal, the vegetable* and the mine- * 
ral; under which they arrange all the productions of 
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nature: these again are subdivided Into classes, gc. 
nera, ami species. Thus fiery substance In naluie i« 
arranged under one or other of these general heads; 
and bf Being acquainted With the characteristics of 
any particular class, when wc meet with a new pro. 
ductum, we know whether or not it is entitled to a 
place in this class. 

From this assemblage of uniformity and flt mojjflfr 
which is infinitely extended, arise the order and bsdj||L 
of the universe. The diversity of form and propeOfflP 
between the creatures of the <arlh displays the Wis. 
don) of t»od, who has designed each to hold a certain 
place and rank in the creation, to answer certain pur¬ 
poses ; and ho has so ordered, that no one can destroy 
'the relations and oppositions he has established 
amongst them* fie has founded his govei iirnuit upon 
wisdom, and regulated every thing foi the utility and 
enjoyment of his t natures. Confined as arc the views 
of man, partial and contracted as are his thoughts, he 
yet is capable of knowing and feeling this truth; the 
slightest examination of the umver&n declares it to 
him; and the further he penetrates, the mow ho rc. 
gards God manifested in hi6 works, the moie his 
mental poweis will increase, and the less will he he 
afiected by the contaminating influence of a base aud 
sordid world. 


MARCH XV. 

« 

0/Seeds. 

Vfgxtables spring from seeds; but the greater 
part of them are not sown by man, and are even in. 
visible to him; they are dispersed by the winds, fall 
upon different parts of the earth, take root, and spring 
up. For this purpose nature has furnished them with 
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different mettkd; tome she has provided with a light 
^lowiij which renders them moro capable of dealing 
on the air, and being dispersed to different places; 
others are sufficiently heavy to fall Immediately to the 
ground, and bury themselves in it without any assist, 
ano*; and others, that ate light enough to be borne 
along by the wind, are often provided with little 
hooks, which, laying hold of different substances in 
djjpMf tray, arrest their progress, and prevent their 
being scattered very far from their native soil. Some 
of them are enclosed in elastic capsules, which, at 
certain periods, burst open, and shoot ottt their*con. 
tents. And there are trees which owe their origin to 
the birds of the air: oaks have been known to spring 
ap from the care of ravens; it is supposed that, led 
by instinct, they make holes in the earth with their 
beak and deposit the acorns, which they cover with 
earth and moss, as a supply* of food when other 
sources fail. Many seeds after being swallowed by 
birds remain uninjured, and through their medium 
become plants, thrive, blossom, and produce new seed. 
If to the care of man alone the Holds were destined to 
receive their beauty, and the forests their verdure; 
if no seeds were to take root in the earth but those 
coining from the hand of man; bow desolate would be 
our meadows, and desert our groves! But at the re¬ 
turn of spring the soil again waves, and the odour of 
a thousand flowers scents the air, without the assist, 
ance of man. Yet these are not all the wouders which 
the consideration of seeds present to us; the whole 
plant is contained in one little seed: within the nar. 
row compass of the acorn are concealed all the rudi¬ 
ments of the oak, the monarch of the fields and the 
pride of nations. And we further trace the wisdom 
of the Creator in the admirable structure of the teed, 
upon the preservation of which mast ultimatelydepend 
the existence of the vegetable vrorld* * - 
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How carefully, and with what precaution, are the 
blossoms and seeds of those plants which continue alt 
the year in the earth enclosed in and defended during 
the winter by strong tunics of a curious texture! 
And plants which cannot bear the cold of winter are 
preserved beneath the surface of the earth in the form 
of ruQts, till the vernal sun causes them again to ger¬ 
minate, and flourish with renewed charms* Some seeds 
are placed in the middle of thf fruit, olheis enclosed 
in capsules and sheaths,, each being defended and pro¬ 
tected in a most beautiful manner, „*t once displaying 
the power and the mercy of the Creator, whose hand 
is seen in every thing. The least of nature’s works 
manifests his wisdom and goodness. And now whilst 
the busy husbandman deposits the different seeds iti 
the earth, may 1 be seriously occupied with my God, 
ifhp alone cau sow the seed of righteousness, and.brhtg 
forth fruit* 


MARCH XVI. 

Grandeur and Distance of the Sun . 

Ir we have never properly considered the narrow 
compass of our earth, or are too ignorant to perceive 
our own insignificance, we may perhaps be benefited 
by considering that immense body which communi¬ 
cates light and heat, not to our world only, but to 
many others. The sun, neatly in the centre of all the 
planets and comets, may be regarded as the monarch 
of many worlds, to which he imparts light, heat, and 
motion. This alone would lead us to conclude that 
bis size is prodigious, and this opinion is confirmed 
by his apparjent magnitude, notwithstanding his im«, 
mense distance from us. Hut the calculations of 
astrouomers have certified us of this beyond the possibi* 
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My of doubt. From thorn It appears that the diameter 
4 the ton is about 100 time* greater than that of the 
earth, and consequently te# is a million times larger 
than the whole earth. ^ ,■ 

Astronomers have differed^respecting his distance ; 
the truest calculation makes it about 83 millions of 
miles. Some planets move in their orbits much nearer 
to the sun, and others at a greater distance, than does 
our earth ; but though, if formed like our globiy in 
fiie one case they perhaps might be consumed by 
the beat, in the other wrapped in cold and darkness, 
we have reason to believe that those spheres which 
move round the sun, whether nearer to him or more 
remote than our earth, are so constituted, that neither 
^he globe itself, nor its inhabitants, sutler from their 
situation* 

Perhaps it will be urged, that what we have stated 
respecting the magnitude and distance of the sun is 
exaggerated ; for we can discover nothing so great as 
the earth which we inhabit, and with which we com- 
pare the sun, which is a million times greater. This 
luminary from its prodigious distance appearing so 
small, ignorant people are disposed rather to believe 
that which they can see writh their own eyes, than give 
credit to calculations which their reason cannot com. 
prebend. But had we been placed on a planet whosb 
magnitude bore the same proportion to the earth as the 
earth now does to the sun, we should have been equally 
Incredulous as to the dimensions of this earth, com*, 
pared with that we then inhabited. It is far from 
being*strange then, that we should be astonished when 
we are told of the distance and vast magnitude of the 
sun* 

This admiration ought to make us ascend to that 
Being which is its Creator, Director, and Conserve, 
tor; compared with which, the grandeur and brilliancy 
of the sun are as nothing; consider the glory of him 
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Who created it, and you will find Infinitely more In- 
comprehensibilities than when you only reflect upe:; 
the grandeur of the inn,. If the earth, compared with 
the sun, is so small, -H |tet must be tlie littleness of 
man compared with his Creator! If the space between 
the earth and the sun is found to be so immense, what 
an inconceivable distance is there between man and 
the infinite God! 

*• Who is like unto thee, O Lord? What can be 
compared unto thee ? Thy glory is exalted beyond 
the reach of praise, and thy grandeur above the com¬ 
prehension of man. Glory, splendour, and majesty 
surround thee, tho principle and source of life ; and 
light encircles thee ns a garment.” Hut whilst we 
admire tho sun as he shines above tho hoiizon, let us 
not forget our Divine Redeemer, that sun of righte- 
dtasness which visited us iu our afflictions, and whose 
rays imparl life, health, and eternal salvation ; and 
without which, deprived of light, virtue, ami conso¬ 
lation, we should still wander in darkness, ignorance, 
and the grossest sin! 


MARCH XVII. 

Upon the imperfect Knowledge we have of Xaturc* 

Why has not the Creator given ns the power of 
Investigating and explaining all the phenomena of na¬ 
ture, for which purpose the limits of our understand, 
rug are too confined ? He wills that we should become 
acquainted with his perfections, that we might mag¬ 
nify his name. Would not then the most certain 
means of knowing and appreciating his attributes be, 
14 have a more intimate acquaintance with the worki 
of the creation ? It seems to me as If I could much 
more admire the grandeur of tho Supremo 'Being, and 
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contribute much more to the exaltation of his holy 
viutpio, if 1 was enablc^&h comprehend the whole, to 
know the perfections qjfeach part, mud to discover all 
the laws apd spriugs of nature* If I now can admire 
the Infinite greatness of God, when I only know a 
small part of his works, what would my sentiments 
be, how absorbed in the meditation of his glorious 
attributes, with what awe and veneration should I 
adore him, if I cOuld fully penetrate into the wonders 
of-nature, and explain with certainty the phenomena, 
she brings forth 1 

But perhaps this mode of judging is erroneous*; for 
since God 1ms not thought fit to give us a more pro¬ 
found knowledge of nature, we arc to suppose he 
prefers the degree o adoration aud glorification lie 
now receives from our limited faculties, to that he 
would have, were we to enjoy a more perfect state. 
Have wc any reason to be surprised that in oiir pre¬ 
sent condition we are ignorant of the first principled 
ot nature ? Our senses are unable to penetrate into the 
4 ssuice of things, and we cannot form an idea of ob¬ 
jects which our senses are incapable of observing. 
And there is an abundance of things which our senses 
cannot discern. If we wish to represent to our ima¬ 
gination aiiy thing infinitely great, or iutiiiitely small, 
they elude our grasp. If wc reflect upon the rapidity 
with which the rays of light pass, we are incapable of 
following ^lie velocity; and when we wish to conceive 
an idea of the vessels and circulation of blood a 
creature a million times less than a grain of sand, wo 
feel the inadequacy of our mental powers. Hence, as 
nature ascends from what is infinitely small to what is 
infinitely great, we shall not be surprised that we can¬ 
not penetrate its real principles. 

Notwithstanding this tat perfection in our abilities, 
we have store aeon to complain that our knowledge of 
asitieifcjo,'slight; we have always before us a vast 
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Mi) of improvement; in which we are incited to 
labour by every thing that can arouse and interest 
Our faculties are so formed, that by cultivation they 
improve, and are capable of expanding to a greater 
degree than is generally supposed ; wc are continually 
adding new truths to former experience, and as we 
proceed we discover more to encourage our researches j 
and the more enlightened we become, the further wc 
penetrate into the mysteries of nature, the more we 
find to raise our ideas of the glory, the power, and 
the goodness of the Almighty Creator. May we 
always, OGodi lie favoured with the light of thy 
holy spirit, to guide us on our way; to enable us 
rightly to direct that knowledge we are enabled to 
acquire, and never to ‘mistake or pervert those abilities 
with which we have been blessed, on the proper or 
improper use of which depends our future misery or 
felicity! 


MARCH XVIII. 


The Utility of Vegetables. 

Ip we consider the great nuihber and diversified ap- 
> pearancc of vegetables, we shall perceive, as in every 
thing else, the beneficent designs of the Creator. 
What other end could he hare in view in covering the 
•arth with so many different herbs, plants, and fruits, 
than the advantage and felicity of his creatures? 
Such is the number and variety of plants, that up* 
wards of 30,000 species have already been enume¬ 
rated ; and every day more are added to the list* 
Their increase seems infinite t who, for example, is 
not astonished when he is told that one single grain of 
maize (Indian wheat J produces 9000 more; that one 
poppy .seed multiplies itself so, that, in two or three 
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years it produces sufficient to sour a large field? 
Hence, no one can* ifoobf tfw cafe of Providence, 
v particularly whew they consider the use that has been 
made of vegetables from the earliest ages. 

* Do hot frails abut vegetables dally furnish or with 
the most'salubrious and tamrishiujgailment l And am 
we not indebted to the vegetable kingdom for the 
greater part of our clothings furniture* nod habfta* 
tions ? Kvery part of a plant is of some utility. The 
roots afford us food* medicines, pitch, dyes, 'and 
various utensils* With <3te wood we construct our 
buildings, furniture, and different instruments, ms. 
dunes, &c.; it likewise serves us for fuel, and frona 
it we procure charcoal and medicines. Tim bark is 
of particular use in tanning, as well as in the cure of 
some diseases; The ashes are useful Hi fertilising and' 
amelioiafing the sotl, bleaching cloths, and making 
salt.petre. The resin is used in painting, and enters 
into the composition of pitch, tar, and balsams. Tar* 
pontiue is used as a medicament, and eolophonia (hard 
resin) to varnish, to solder* and to rob the strings of 
musical instruments» and mastic is used in perfumes. 

Flowers, delightful both for their beauty and fra. 
grance, are very ufeful. so medicines, and supply the 
bees with their wax and honey* Fruits are singularly 
beneficial and grateful, whether fresh from the trees, 
hailed, dried* or preserved. But it is not man alone 
which, secerns advantage from the vegetable kingdom & 
the greater part ed animals derive their nourishment 
from that source. For tjii* purpose we find fields and 
imeai|pws innumerable, covered with every variety of 
plants and vegetables. The wants of every individual 
are provided for; each knows-th* kind of vegetable* 
most suited toi its nature 1 and no one can number the 
blessing* afforded by this kingdom, nor find express 
sjens to,ceWbsaW the gpedomofOod. 

Vou L L 
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• MARCH XIX. 

Structure of the Human Heart • 

How wonderfully and exquisitely formed is that 
muscular body, situated within the cavity of the chest* 
and called the heart! Its figure is somewhat conical, 
and It is externally divided into two parts: the base, 
which is uppermost, and attached to vessels; and the 
apex* which is loose and pointing to the left side, 
against which it beats. Its substance is muscular, 
being composed of fleshy fibres, interwoven with each 
other. It is divided internally into cavities, called 
auricles and ventricles; from which vessels proceed 
to convey the blood to the different parts of the body. 
The ventricles are situated in the substance of the 
heart, and are separated from each other by a thick 
muscular substance; they are divided into right and 
left, and each communicates with its adjoining auricle* 
one of which is situated on each side the base of the 
heart. The right auricle receives the blood from the 
head and superior parts of the body, by means of a 
large vein; and in the same manner the blood is re. 
turned to It from the inferior, parts* by all the veins 
emptying their stores into one, which terminates in 
this cavity; which, having received a sufficient por. 
turn of blood, contracts, and by this motion empties 
itself into the right ventricle, which also contracting 
propels the blood into an artery* which immediately 
conveys it into the lungs, where it undergoes certain 
changes, and then passes through veins into th«* left 
auricle of the heart, thence into the left ventricle* |>y 
the contraction of which it is forced into an artery, 
through whose ramifications it is dispersed to all parts 
tof the body, from which it is again returned to the 
right auricle; thus keeping up a perpetual circula. 
tiou; for, whilst life remains, the action of the heart 
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.never ceases. In a state of health the heart contracts 
about seventy tines in a minute, and is supposed at 
each contraction to propel about two ounces of blood; 
to do which, the force it exerts is very considerable, 
though neither the quantity of fipree exerted, nor of 
blood propelled, Is accurately determined. 

The heart comprises within itself a world of won. 
ders; and whilst we admire Us admirable structure, 
and properties, we are naturally led lo consider the 
wisdom and power of Him who formed it, from whom 
first proceeded the circulation of the blood aqd the 
pulsation of the heart; who commands It to be still, 
and all the functions instantly cease to act: in Godl 
alone we live, move, and have our being; and may 
we never, whilst the vital stream flows through our 
veins, forget his goodness, or repay his love with in¬ 
gratitude i 


MARCH XX. 

The Change of Seasons . 

Tut: coldest as well as the warmest climates have 
but two seasons in the year, which are essentially dif¬ 
ferent. In the coldest countries the summer continues 
about four months, during which the heat is very 
powerful; the rest of their year may be considered 
as winter. Their spring and autumn are scarcely 
perceptible, because In the space of only a few days 
an excessive heat succeeds the greatest degree of cold, 
and the extreme of heat is succeeded as rapidly by the 
extreme of cold. The hottest countries have a dry 
and scorching season for seven or eight months; when 
the rains descend, and continue four or five months, 
this being the only distinction between their summer 
and winter* 

L* 
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|t i$ only I# temperate climates that we find four 
distinct seasons in the year. The heat of soiumer 
$lowly departs, by which the fruits of autumn a:e 
rendered mature* without suffering from the winter’s 
cold. And in springy plants arc enabled to germinate, 
uninjured by remaining frosts, and not hastened into 
premature efflorescence by too early warmth. In 
Europe, we observe these seasons mpht distinctly in 
Italy and the south of France. In the temperate 
regions summer amt winter generally commence with 
abundant rains* which continue for a considerable 
tune. From the middle of May to the latter end of 
June it seldom rains; but after this time heavy rains 
sometimes set in, and continue till the end of July. 
The months of February and April arc usually very 
variable. 

This change of seasons deserves our utmost alien, 
tion and admiration: it is not effected by blind 

m 

chance, for in fortuitous events there is neither order, 
constancy, nor regularity ; whereas in every country 
of the earth, the .^cusous succeed each other regularly, 
as the day follows the night, and precisely in the 
expected time the aspect of the earth changes. We 
see it successively adorned with herbs and leaves, w ith 
flowers and fruits i it is then deprived of its orna¬ 
ments till spring* returns to restore them with io r 
•'teased beauty. Spring, summer, and autumn, nourish 
and gratify the animat creation by the fruits which 
blossom, increase, and ripen )n luxuriant abundance. 
And though in winter natu*6 seems to droop and to 
he dead, this season is not witfcput its benefits. 

Now that this month is'so far advauced, wo may 
begin to hail the near approach of spring, and all its 
accompanying pleasures, with transport and delight. 
How many are there who have longed to see this 
restoration of nature, and hoped to ho recovered from 
the sufferings they endured duringThe winter to whom 
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, this consolation has M denied, the thread of their 
Jives being snapped ere the vernal breeAes have re. 
fished the earth! Perhaps this is the last Spring we 
shaft be permitted to see* the last time are shall enjoy 
the freshness of the morning air,^nreathing the sweets 
of the opening flowers. Before the return of the 
equinox we may be mingled with the dust, inhabitants 
of the silent tomb. May this reflection dispose ns to 
feel the true value of life, and teach us that serenity of 
soul and Christian fortitude, which will enable us t6 
receive the awful messenger Without fear, and hear the 
Summons without regret! 


MARCH XXI. 

Every Thing created has its Use • 

I r there is a superin tending Providence which go. 
verns the world, the smallcist things and most trifling 
events must fuel its influence, and nothing under the 
agency of this Power will ocOnr Without some evident 
utility. Perhaps it will be Said, u What a number of 
things there hre in the world of no use whatever f 
The north.wind blows, and the blossoms of trees are 
scattered; they wither and are useless. Seeds, which 
might have produced new plants, perish without bring, 
ing forth fruit. Multitudes of insects are not only 
useless, but extremely injurious to matt, beasts, surf 
vegetables. Many then and animals scarcely show 
themselves upon the earth, whett they disappears 
others are bora mounters, impotent, and deformed. 
How many faculties and talents are lost far want of 
being called forth t HOW many npMe amf 

bold enterprise* miscarry before they arrfvA At mAtu. 
rity! Would all thisfake place, if a Being tiriroltely 
wise mid provident governed the universe V r 
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But hare you who thus dare to doubt the being and 
providence, of God a perfect know ledge of all things, 
with their relations and dependences amongst ea£h 
other, to pronounce your decisions with certainty, 
and promulgate sac'll sentiments with confidence; to 
say, This can do no good, That is absolutely wrong, 
or of no use ! Never forget the narrow limits of your 
knowledge, nor the feeble rays of your light, it is 
^our duty to observe in silence the ways of God, and 
to admire and adoie him in those works ; which, so 
far from justly criticising, you are not able to com¬ 
prehend ; all those which you do know jou will find 
contain pi oofs of infinite wisdom, and are of a cer¬ 
tain and manifest utility. A thing may be useful in 
different wajs, and whilst it i* serving one purpose we 
cannot expect that at the same time it should serve 
another. The insect, which at its birth becomes the 
prey of swallows, cannot produce a new generation. 
The researches of alchyroists for the philosopher's 
stone have not, it is true, made gold more plentiful; 
but through their means many valuable discoveries have 
been made, and the insect supplies the swallow with 
its food. Your tears may not soften the callous inu 
freding man, who abuses his power in oppressing the 
weak; but though your intercessions in favour of the 
imfortuuafe are fruitless, your (ears are not lost, nor 
shed in lain ; they tend to call forth the finer feelings 
of the heart, and increase that sensibility which is the 
source of true knowledge’ aud virtue; and there is a 
Being who hears your st^bs* and to whom all your ef. 
forts on behalf of suffering humanity are known, and 
received as the most grateful incense. 

Never let us suppose, then, that there exists any 
thing in the universe entirely useless It is true there 
may be certain things which do* not seem to succeed, 
nor answer exactly the end we expected them to per. 
form; but they undoubtedly fulfil the purpose for 
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which Providence designed them, and that belief is suf¬ 
ficient for iis. For certain things to take effect and 
be realised, perhaps, it is requisite that others should 
fail and appear defective, if it is true that wisdom is 
not entirely engrossed about the present, but extends 
its views to the future; if God is infinitely wise, and 
if Ins wisdom is to be manifested to the world as in 
a mirror; there must occur many things which, sc pa. 
ratety considered, do not perfectly appear to accom¬ 
plish their destination, because they required 'other 
causes to co-operate with them. The part which these 
have in the execution of the whole plan may be so inu 
perceptible and so little understood, as entirely to 
escape our notice. But surely it docs not follow, that 
because wc cannot perceive the end they answer in the 
great system of nature, they do not contribute to its 
perfection, and are therefore useless ; on the contrar), 
we have just reason to conclude, from what wc sec of 
the power and wisdom of God displayed in his work)-, 
that it is impossible for him to have created any thing 
without design, or without utility ; though, from our 
imperfect nature, we are not always able to perceive 
the object and use of some of his works. 

This firm persuasion will Contribute to our peace 
and happiness ; for there daily occur in nature, and 
in the course of human life, events, whose connec¬ 
tions, relations, and designs, appear to us incompre¬ 
hensible and of no utility, and which might otherwise 
weaken our faith in God, as well as hurt and distress 
our feelings. But the more wejire convinced by‘rea¬ 
son, observation, and experience, and confirmed by 
the testimony of the Holy Scriptures, that God, an 
he is infinitely wise and powerful, so also he is infi¬ 
nitely merciful and just; the more contented and 
cheerful shall wc be in adversity as well as In prospe¬ 
rity. We shall then see and acknowledge, that all 
that God effects, or permits to be accomplished, is for 

L 4 
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Die wisest proposes, and always for the universal good 
of mankind, And when we observe in nature so many 
inexplicable events, seemingly repugnant to the divine 
plan, far from finding cause tocomplain, let ns rather 
adore the wisdom of God, and ascribe unto him the 
glory which is due; ever trusting to him for safety and 
support, and confiding in his power without the folly 
of cavilling at his dispensations. This submission to 
his wilt is the way to happiness here, and eternal feli¬ 
city hereafter* 


MARCH XXII. 

Harmony between the Moral and Physical World . 

The wisdom of God has established so great an affi« 
nity between the earth and its inhabitants, that they 
seem to be formed for each other. There is a certain 
connection and harmony which links together all the 
works of the creation. There is an evident analogy 
between the human body and the surface of the earth ; 
as the bodies of plants and animals are formed, and 
come to maturity, then*perish; so also are the bodies 
' of men subject to similar changes. Such is the plan 
of the Creator, and it.is pregnant with wisdom and 
goodness, adorned with perfection .and beauty; it is 
only our imperfect knowledge which prevents our see* 
ing it aS it is. 

If any one objects* “ Why then has not God given 
to every one the same faculties and the same degree of 
intellect? 1 * wo may answer—Who art thou, blind 
mortal, that callest God to an account for his works ? 
Khali the creature dictate to his Creator, or question 
his powers? As well might we ask, Why God hah 
not so ordered, that all the countries* on the earth, 
that ev$J field, should be equally ^paftMtt and fertile ? 
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Wtoy do we find in some parts a rich and fruitful soil, 
whilst others are so sterile and desert that all attempts 
io improve them are in rjia ? There can be no doubt 
that this diversity is highly beneficial, and worthy of 
enr warmest afiauration, though not always conform* 
able to our mode of thinking* The most desolate 
and barren regions, as well as the most wild And utt- 
cqltirated nations, have their beauty and we in the 
eyes of God', all hold that place which lias hern uh* 
signed them, and which is best adopted to their'ea* 
ture, in the immensity of created beings; and their 
variety serves still to manifest the wisdom of God, 
which is infinitely diversified. 

But as it is manifestly the intention of Providence 
that the earth should be cultivated, and produce fruits 
in abundance fo r the preservation of its inhabitants; 
and as for this end he has given us corn to sow the 
earth, and seeds of various kinds to supply food and 
nourishment; so also he has given to each individual a 
mind, which, according as it is cultivated, will bring 
forth fruit; it possesses all the capabilities of virtue 
and of happiness, and only requires the seed to be 
sown to produce a harvest rich and abundant. With 
this view lie has given us lessons of true knowledge 
and religion, which, when received in a mind pro. 
perly disposed and regulated, will produce exquisite 
fruit, and abundant as the corn planted in a fruitful 
field* 

There are vast tracts of uncultivated and barren 
lands, where no verdure smiles, nor fruit refreshed 
though they receive the fostering rays of Heaven; so 
also, notwithstanding tbtJKneral diffusion of the Gos¬ 
pel, there are countries much still remain in darkness, 
and there are people yet besotted by Ignorance and in¬ 
fidelity* And among the civilised nations of the 
Cluiitian world the "influence of the Gospel is often 
very slightly felt j an^gr people know not what it is, 
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do not comprehend it, nor hart* any idea of the saving 
power, and sublime truths, of a pure and holy reli¬ 
gion. Others receive it with eagerness and joy, and 
for a space acknowledge i's influence; but the impres¬ 
sion is not lasting, and soon becomes obliterated. 
Some are too much agitated by the passions and con¬ 
cerns of the world to attend to tne gentle monitor ; but 
there are some who receive the Diviue word with a 
heart pure uud incorrupt; they hear its dictates with 
pleasure, and, hv following them with perseverance, 
become of the happy number of the wise and prudent, 
whose steps aie marked by virtue, sincerity, and 
peace, to whom it is indeed the power of God unto 
salvation. 


MARCH XXIII. 

Of the Nature and Properties of Air . 

Am is a subtle fluid, which surrounds our globe, 
and which all living creatines respire. Although it is 
so near in, every-where surrounds us, ami we are 
continually experiencing its effects, we nre not yet 
sufficiently acquainted with it to precisely determine iis 
nature. We know that it is a substance, for when 
we pass our hand rapidly through it we find resistance; 
and we are certain that it is fluid, its particles arc 
easily displaced, and yield to all kruds of impressions. 

it solid, we could neither inspire it, nor move 
in it with facility. It possesses weight in common w ith 
other bodies, being about*# 16 times lighter than 
water.* The force with which the air weighs upon 

— * * m*mmm*mm • —. u — 1 . ■ i i . . . I■ ■ ■ 

* Its specific gravity, nccotding to the experiment of Sir 
George Shurkburgh, when the barometer it at SO inches, and 
the thermometer between 00 and 60 degrees, it 0,00)2. One 
hundred cubic inches of air weigh SI grains troy.——Thornton's 
Chemistry. 
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every square foot of tbe earth is equal to a weight of 
SI60 pouucU. And a man, whose surface is about 
fourteen square feet, sustains a weight of atmospheric 
air eqoat to 30,240 pounds. This may appear lucre, 
dibit?; but the* resistance of the air contained in our 
lungs prevents our suffering any inconvenience frond 
the pressure of the external air, an equilibrium being 
thus preserved* * 

The elasticity of the air is equally certain; it is 
continually making an effort to till a greater space, 
and, though capable of compression, as soon as the 
pressure is removed it again expands. This irsufli* 
ciently proved by means of heat, which rarities it to 
such a degree, that it may be made to occupy five or 
six hundred times more space than it did before the 
heat was applied, without losing its elastic power. 
All these phenomena are highly worthy of admiration, 
and in them we may perceive the causes of many asto¬ 
nishing effects. It is in the air that our globe is sus- 
pended ; and it Is in the air also that the clouds are 
collected, forming so many beautiful shades and co¬ 
lours, and which, as they are ratified or condensed, 
suspend the rapours, or permit them to descend on the 
earth, in rain, hail, or snow. Without air life can¬ 
not be supported, nor fire and water exist. 

, Thus then the air also announces the grandeur, 
power, and goodness of God, whose infinite wisdom 
alone could adapt this element to so many and various 
purposes. God creates and governs the rain, the 
snow, the winds, the thunder, and the lightning; bn 
measures the quantity, gravity, elasticity, and motion 
of the air, and mercifully causes it to serve otir ne¬ 
cessities, and contribute to tbe general welfare of our 
globe. Let ns then, who every moment breathe this 
air which, supports our lives, adore the depths of the 
riches of his marvellous wisdom end understanding, 
whoalone has created all these things manifested in 
the whole economy of nature witb infinite splendor 1 
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Nothing new under the Sun • 

With respect toman, no doubt, there are many 
new things which take place in the earth; in every 
reason we acc new flowers spring up, new fruits ripen, 
and the whole face of nature annually changer, Krrry 
day is piodurtire of new events and new revolutions: 
the situation of objects is continually changing, or 
they present themselves to ottr senses under different 

forms. It is only relatively to the limited extent of 

% ■+ 

our knowledge and understanding that there is any 
thing new under the sun ; and in this light nothing is 
more true than the saying of Solomon, What ha* 
Wen will be, and what has been done will be done, 
and there is nothing new under the sun.*’ (*od has 
not thought fit to multiply things unnecessarily; there 
is every thing which can satisfy our wants, gratify our 
deb ires, and satiate our curiosity. Far from exhaust* 
ing, we are scarcely able to acquire a superficial ac¬ 
quaintance with the works of the Creator; our senses 
are not sufficiently acute and powerful to perceive all 
the works of nature, and our understanding is too 
weak to comprehend them; so that we can never form 
a just and accurate idea of the creation, nor of every 
created being ; hence we often believe many things arc 
new under the sun which are only new to ourselves. 
As the empire of nature is immense, and as we can 
grasp only a very small part at one view, we suppose 
every thing we see for the first time to be new j be* 
cause in every part of the world there is an infinite 
variety of appearance, and diversity of imagery* 

Nature does not require a continued and endiesa 
creation; it is sufficient that the Supreme Being pre* 
serves the order which he established in the beginning- 
There is no necessity for a number of springs to vary 
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the works already produced; for they succeed each 
other, and return iu regular order, and yet appear so 
infinitely diversified as to seem always new. The im. 
possibility of our numbering or conceiving the whole 
extent of the dorks of nature, whilst it convinces nis 
of the weakness of our capacity, strongly proves the 
eubtencQ of one great Ftnt Cause of alj, an Almighty 
Clod. 

But are there not many recent discoveries, entirely 
unknown to the Ancients? Arc we not now familiar 
with phenomena in the kingdom of nature of which we 
formerly had no idea ? M od of these discoverb*?have 
pioceeded rather from the stimulus of want, than that 
of arriving at truth. As our wants multiply, new 
means are necessary to supply them ; hut these existed 
long before we knew them. Minerals, vegetables, and 
animals, that have lately been discovered, already 
t listed in the earth, or upon Us surface, long before 
the researches of men brought them to light; and 
many that we imagine to be modern discoveries were 
wry probably known to (he Ancients. 

Were the world (what from (he nature of things is 
impossible) thewofk of chance, the same fortuitous 
agent that Games its first existence might operate to. 
day as well as then; and we should be continually 
w itne»$ing new productions. But the world and ail 
created things being formed by a perfect Being, every 
thing that is made bears the stamp and broad impres¬ 
sion of an all-powerful God, whi$h established the 
foundations of the earth with wisdom, and formed it« 
the ^ginning every thing that was essential to the 
preservation and well-being of the whole; so that 
theie is no necessity for a new creation, or new law*, 
but all mows in harmony, guided by eternal sapience. 
In all, and through all, God Is magnified and glo¬ 
rified , and to biip doe eternal honour ai*d ever- 
bating praise, * 
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MARCH XXV. 

Of Caves found in Mountains . 

Caves are generally found in mountains, and very 
seldom in plains. They are frequently caused by the 
eruptions of volcanoes, and the explosions of earth* 
quakes. Hut what end do such chasms answer? 
Though we could discover no certain end in their 
existence, we may take for granted that they arc not 
formed in vain. 

However, the purpose* they answer are often evi, 
dent; they serve as reservoirs for water, which may be 
hud recourse to upon a deficiency of rain. They art) 
also useful for the freer circulation of air through the 
earth, by more readily permitting its ingress and 
egress, and thus lessen the frequency of earthquakes. 
They sometimes fill with water, and form lakes; such 
is the lake Zirchnitzer, in Carniola, which tilts in 
June, and loses its waters among the neighbouring 
mountains in September. It is sometimes navigable, 
and at others so dry, that the inhabitants may plough, 
sow, reap, and hunt jn if. Another use of caves is 
the shelter and retreat which, during winter, they offer 
to animats. Hence we find more cause to admire the 
wisdom and bounty of God i and the deeper our re* 
searches penetrate into nature, the less shall we find 
of useless matter, and the greater reason we shall 
have to adore the sublimity and perfections of God in 
his works. 


MARCH XXVI. 

Circulation if Sap tn Trees* 

The trees, which during several months appeared 
entirely dead, begin gradually to revive, and in the 
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space of a few weeks will give much more evident 
sigtts of vitality ; the buds will sprout, open, and tho 
swe^t blossoms expand. Though we have observed 
this resolution, at the commencement of several suc¬ 
cessive springs, we have perhaps been ignorant of the 
means conducing to this end. The effects which wo 
perceive in spring to take place in frees and other 
vegetables are caused by the circulation of the sap, 
which begins to move in the vessels containing it when 
acted upon by a milder air and increase of warmth. 
As the life of animals depends upon the circulation of 
blood, so docs the life and growth of plants depend on 
the circulation of the sap, which is to them what 
blood is to animals. To effect this, nature has formed 
and adapted all parts of vegetables to concur in tho 
preparation, motion, and conservation, of this nou¬ 
rishing juice. 

it is principally by the bark that the sap, in the 
spring, begins to ascend from the roots into the body 
of the tree, and that even throughout the year life and 
nourishment are distributed to the branches and to tho 
fruit which they bear*. The woody part of the tree 
is composed of small longitudinal fibres, extending in 
spiral lines, closely united together, from the roots to 
the summit of the trees. Amongst these fibres, some 
are so extremely small and tine, that a single one, 
scarcely as large as a hair, contains some thousand 
fibril la*. There is an innumerable multitude of little 
tubes, in which the sap circulates, extending through 


* from the experiment* of Coulomb and Knight, It would 
appear, that the tap don not attend through the bark, but 
through the wood i and it is well known that a plait continues 
to grow even when stripped of a great part of the bark, which 
would not be the case If the sap ascended through the bark; and 
those who are in the habit of obtaining sap from trees are 
obliged to carry their incisions deeper than the bark, or they 
am unable to procure any sap.—£• 
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all the body of the tree to the remotest branches; some 
conveying it from the root to the summit, and othlrs 
returning it back again. During the heat of the day 
tbe sup rises through the ascending tubes, and returns 
by the descending ones in the cool of tire evening* 
These tubes pass ihrough the leases, which are also 
supposed to answer the purpose of respiratory organs, 
and absorb the dew aud moistur e,ol the atmosphere. 

The sap then is distributed through every part of the 
tree ^ its aqueous part evaporates by the pores of the, 
vessels, whilst the oily, sulphurous, earthy, and saline 
particles biend togethei, to nourish the trees and pto. 
mote its growth. If the circulation of the sap is 
checked, if the internal organisation of the tree is 
destroyed, either by a very severe frost, or by old age, 
or by some accident, the tree will die* 

After such reflections as these, we shall no longer 
view the trees at this season with iuditiercnce, nor 
consider the change they are about to uudergo as un¬ 
worthy of our attention. Neither shall we observe 
the renovation of nature, without thinking of that 
God who has given life to all creature*) provided the 
trees with appropriate juices, given them the power of 
criculating the sap in vessels, and distributed to them 
life, growth, aud nutriment. Yet how many people, 
year after year, unregarded let this season pass, mid 
know less of the life and beauty of spring, displayed 
in plants and trees, than the cattle browsing on the 
plains. If ever they arc blessed with another return 
of this season, may they begin to feel, and love to 
enjoy, the beauties of nature; and at length know', 
that the infinite Creator is near to us in every part of 
his works and that each of his creatures proclaims his 
greatness. And may tho Lord God, in his intrmto 
mercy, grant, that whilst all nature rejoicing feels the 
reanimating influence of spring, we may awaken from 
our slumber, and walk forth to enjoy his presence^ 
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our hearts softened, and our minds prepared by hit 
divine influence to ksiow and to glorify bis holy 
nu^. 


MARCH XXVII* 

Ignorance of Futurity . 

If we are ignorant of future events, we most not 
merely trace the cause to the narrow and limited fa¬ 
culties of the *»oul in its present state of existence, but 
we must go further, till we arrive at the Creator him¬ 
self, whose will and pleasure it is lhat the knowledge 
<»f futurity should be denied us. He knows the 
strength of man, and the extent of knowledge his 
imperfect nature was capable of bearing. The know¬ 
ledge of futurity, like the splendour of the noon-day 
sun, could not be steadily contemplated ; it would bo 
fatal to the happiness of men, avid dangerous to his 
virtue. 

Supposing that the future events of our life marked 
a bright and prosperous tract; whilst we viewed this 
at a dhtauce, and anticipaiid that happiness which 
we know certainly Awaited us, our present enjoy¬ 
ment would cease, we should no longer be contented 
and cheerful, but wait with impatient anxiety for 
those blessings winch were held np to our view. But, 
on the contrary, was the prospect of future contin¬ 
gencies gloomy and marked by affliction and suffer¬ 
ings!! the moment we read our fate our happiness 
would cease; the days whirth*hitherto had been passed 
in peace and tranquillity would now rise in sorrow and 
depart in gloom. W ith a known evil impending overt 
our heads, each morning bringing os nearer to the 
' dread moment, we should live in hopeless misery, 
the prey of sorrow and despair, insensible of all the 
VvuL M 
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bl«»tngi around ut. How infinitely merciful and wise 
then is that God who has shrouded futurity and dark- 
ness, gradually unfolding the veil as the e$gpki qegur; 
so that we never are at once overwhelmed by toe tor* 
rent of adversity, nor confounded by the laze of 
certain prosperity* / 

Let us then never suffer ourselves to be disappointed 
by the delusive hopes of happiness, nor be rendered 
miserable and wretched by feeling the weight of mis¬ 
fortunes before they arrive. Let us rather thank the 
Almighty that our ignorance of futurity saves us from 
many a pang of inquietude, and delivers us from many 
a throb of anxious dread and fearful despondency. If 
we feel assured of the grace of God through the medi¬ 
ation of Christ, we have just reason to hope that futu¬ 
rity will unfold to us with joy and gladness; and as 
there is a just and gracious God, who orders and di¬ 
rects the universe, who knows all the events of our 
lives, and before whose view is continually present 
the circle of eternity ; we may with safety, when we 
lie down to sleep, commend ourselves to his care, un¬ 
disturbed as to what may happen during the night; 
and when the morning sun summons us to our duties,* 
we may trust ourselves to his protection, without 
anxiety for fhe events which arc to befal us during 
the day. And in the hour of trial, when dangers 
threaten and destruction seems to impend, let us still 
remember the goodness of God» and repose upon his 
protecting .arm, in perfect assurance that whatever 
happens is for our good. 


MARCH* XXVIII. 

Gradual Approach of Wight, 

•» 

Night is a blessing bestowed upon us by the Grea- 
t 9 and h wisely and mercifully directed to advance 
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by degrees. The sodden transition from (he light of 
dhy to the gloom of night would be highly inconve- 
nieu* nodderrific. So immediate a change would oc* 
ration ^general interruption to the labours of men, 
and terror would be spread over the earth; all firing 
creatures'!would feel its influence, and the organs of 
sight most suffer considerably by the suddenness of 
the transition. Hence it is wisely ordered, that dark, 
ness does not surprise us suddenly in the midst of *our 
occupations, hut advances by slow gradations: and 
the twilight which precedes it leaves us in time to fi- 
nish our most pressing affairs, and to make the neres. 
sary arrangements. By this timely warning, the ap« 
proach of night does not interrupt or incommode us. 

But whence proceeds that lingering light, which at 
the end of each day remains to temper and soften tho 
gloomy aspect of night ? We no longer see the sun, 
and yet a degree of lustre still cheers us. The atmos. 
phere which surrounds us refracts the rays of the sun, 
projected on its superior surface, and it continues to 
receive these rays after the earth by its eolation has 
withdrawn our sight from the sun ; by which means 
we enjoy the light much longer. 

Thus a bountiful Providence has not only regulated 
the greater revolutions of the seasons, but also the 
daily alternation of light and darkness, in that way 
which is most beneficial tons, and which demands our 
most heartfelt acknowledgments and thanksgiving*. 
Let this gradual approach of night remind us of the 
evening of life, which advances by slow and certain 
degrees, till almost ini perceptibly the hand of death 
lies heavily upon us. May the Almighty grant, when 
the period arrives which is to close our eyes in dark* 
ness, that as the measurd of our days is full, so also 
may the measure of our good works be completed! 
Let us work whilst' it is day, for the night cometh In 
which no man can work* 

MS 
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Magnificence of God displayed in hyfWo'rfe.~ f 

Why art* all the worts of God so boaut/ful and 
magnificent ? Why do we every-where di 1 cover va¬ 
rious and innumerable objects each clothed in pecu- 
liar charms, and oat v )mg all the rest in beauty ? 
Whence is it that we ever)-where find now subjects of 
astonishment and admiration ? Doubtless that we 
may be led unceasingly to admire and to adore that 
Being, who is so infinitely more beautiful, sublime, 
and glorious, than all that we can discover or delight 
in throughout nature. Wo cannot help saying, if 
the works are so admirable, what must be the Creator 
of them! If the beauty of the creatures is so ex¬ 
cellent, how inexpressible must be the grandeur and 
nature of the Being who formed them, and who sees 
the wlittle creation at a single glance ! 

If (he meridian sun has splendour, the blaze of 
which dazzles and confounds our sight, we may well 
suppose, that He who first imparled life and being to 
this luminary, dwells in light inaccessible, utterly re* 
moved from the peitetiation of finite mortals. We 
cannot suppose he is less wonderful than the creatures 
ho has formed; and the more striking and marvellous 
are his works, the more he mast excite our astonish, 
ment and call forth onr admiration: could we com* 
prebend at once the totality of his grandeur, he would 
cease to be God, or we to be men* 

There is no better way then of enlarging our views, 
Mugaining a richer treasure of ideas and more ample 
iogpjligence, than in contemplating God, the grandeur 
aim magnificence of whose works are beyond the limits 
of comprehension. By such contemplations all the 
facilities of the soul acquire strength and vigour, and 
, f our capability ot enjoying happiness, both here on 4 
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hereafter, becomes abundantly increased; for the 
more the capacity of our minds is enlarged here by 
ion^iMiftftrjthe Supreme Being, the more ennobled 
and exalted will it bo, and the greater will be its 
power ok comprehension and of enjoyment in futurity, 
I^et us th<fei divide our attention between God and na¬ 
ture, which last reflects as from a glass the image of 
that Eternal Being whose presence « e only see from 
the effects produced. We may collect the 'various 
beauties and perfections dispersed through the .crea¬ 
tion, and when their innumerable multitudes have 
struck us with astonishment and admiration, we may 
think how little ami insignificant are all these com¬ 
pared with the perfections of the Creator; no more 
than a drop of water to the ocean. 

Let us regard the most lovely and beautiful of created 
beings, abstracting what is finite and limited, that 
we may have more just and exalted ideas of the in¬ 
finite excellence of the Creator: and when the sight 
of faults and imperfections in the creatures shall 
tend to lessen our admiration of their beauty, let ui 
exclaim—If the creation, notwithstanding all its de¬ 
fects, be so beautiful and grand, how great and won¬ 
derful must He be whose splendour, ever unobscured, 
is purer than light, and more brilliant than the sun \ 
Lot ns then employ our farqUies in contemplating the 
alUadorabte God; and not rest till we have taken onr 


flight to the regions of perfection, where the moat 
perfect of beings reigns in undisturbed felicity. Let 
M>.j}rindpal study be to learn to know God ; for 
there is nothing so great as he is, and the knowledge 
of him alone will satisfy our desires, and tlilfnfe 
through onr hearts peace and joy, which nothing can 
molest or destroy; end it is in some degree a foretaste 


of that more perfect knowledge which shall constitute 
our felicity, and bo onr constant reward through tier# 
1 itity* 

Ml 



MARCH XXV 

Arrangements of the Seasons in differentIPIpiets. 

Tup. diurnal rotation of the earth round^its axis, 
and its annual revolution round the sun, (tfford$ us 
the greatest advantages; which would induce us to 
suppose that the other planets ifnjoy similar blessings. 
AH'of them, except .Mercury, have, been observed to 
turn round their axes in different spaces of time ; and 
most probably lie is subject to the same general law, 
though hi" pi ceibe motion has not >et been determined. 
All the ptanets move in their own mbits rotmd the 
sun, and even the secondary planets make a similar 
revolution round their primaries. And as the diurnal 
rotation of our earth effects the constant vicissitudes 
of day and night, and its annual revolution the change 
of seasons, we have just reason to conclude that simi. 
lar changes take pluce in the other planets. 

Venus turns round her axis in little more than 23 
hours; Mars in 24 hours 39 minutes ; Jupiter in 9 
hours 58 minutes; the Moou in about 28 days. If 
we wire to divide the day, that is, the time in which 
these revolutions are made, into twenty.four equal 
part, seach of which shall be called an hour, the hours 
of Venus will be a little less, those of Mars rather 
greater, and those of Jupiter not half so long as the 
da)s iti our planet; whilst those of the moon will 
each be more than equal to one of our days. We 
My also observe that the axis of each plauet h“*x»> 
dined like that of our earth ; whence it follows, that 
during their revolution round the sun, their north polo 
Is sometimes more, sometimes less, enlightened. It 
Is then reasonable to suppose that they experience a 
change of season, as well as the alternation of long 
and short days. 

^ Perhaps it will be asked, “ Why all these reflec* 
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t ons ? ” They would be useful, if only to extend our 
knowledge ; but they will be still more important, If 
we,thiol:^}f the consequences which must result from 
♦him.\Shall s we not have reason to conclude, that* 
otter p.\anets besides our own are inhabited by living 
creatures*? All the planets resemble our earth ; like 
it enjoy ihc light and genial warmth of the sun, have 
the alternation of night and day, and the succession 
of summer and winter: but what end would all these 
phenomena answer unless the planets were inhabited? 
Considering them as so many peopled worlds, what a 
sublime idea we conceive of the giandeur of God, 
and the extent of his empire! How impossible to 
fathom his bounty, or penetrate the limits of his 
power! His glory, reflected from so many worlds, 
tills us with amaze, and calls forth every sentiment of 
awe, veneration and gratitude. Supposing that his 
praise is celebrated in all the worlds which roll above 
and round us, let us not be surpassed in out ad ora* 
tion, but in holy emulation mingle our hymns with 
those of the inhabitants of these numerous worlds, 
and celebrate the Lord God of the umveise with Her* 
nal thanksgiving! 


MARCH XXXI. 

Care of Providence for the Preservation of his Crea - 
’' 'Ayres experienced in every Country of the World. 

By this time we have become acquainted with the 
greatest part of the earth *, and new regions have, from 
time to time, been ^covered; yet no place has been 
found where nature does not produce the necessaries 
of life. We bear of countries where the scorching 
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r#y* of ike Itttt have destroyed all verdure, and whers 
lie eye sees little but mountains and vast plains rf 
,e*nd: and there are countries which^cKn*m ex* 
penance the light of the sun, or feel'the grateful 
Warmth of his rays; where a winter, almost pppetmi, 
torpifies, and where no culture calls to chedrful em¬ 
ployment, nor fruits or harvest are ever seen. Yet in 
these both men and animals exist, without any want 
of nourishment: the productions that nature has 
denied them, because they would be either parched by 
the heat of thr> sun or destroyed by extreme cold, are 
supplied by gifts adapted to the nature of the climate, 
and suitable for the nourishment of the inhabitants; 
Who collect with care what nature presents to them, 
and know how to appropriate it, so as to obtain all 
that is necessary to their subsistence, or essential to 
their convenience. 

In Lapland, the providence of God has so ordered, 
that what at first seems to be an evil, and certainly is 
very troublesome to the people, is the means of their 
support. The Laplanders are infested with innumer¬ 
able multitudes of files, furnished with stings, from 
which they defend themselves by raising in their hots 
a continual thick smoke, and besmearing their faces 
with pitch. These insects deposit their eggs on the 
water, which attract a great number of watejr-fowl 
that feed on them, and, being taken by the Lap¬ 
landers, become their principal source of nourish¬ 
ment. The Greenlanders generally prefer animal to 
vegetable food, and very few vegetables grow in 
sterile countries. There are, however, some plants, 
of which the inhabitants make great use, particaiarly 
sorrel, angelica, and scurvy.grass (cochleafin). Their 
principal nutriment is a species af fish called sugmar- 
set, much resembling the kind known by the name of 
miller's* thumb. When they have dried these upon 
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the rocks* they constantly use them instead of bread* 
and preserve them for the winter in laige sacks of 
leather** or wrapped in old garments. In Iceland, 
where also, because of the intense cold, there is no 
agriculture, the people eat dried Hsh instead of bread. 
The Dilecarlians, who inhabit the northern parts of 
Sweden, having no corn, make their bread of the bark 
of the pin*.* and birch, and a certain root which grows 
in,the marches. The inhabitants of Kam$chatka<feed 
on the stem of the acanthus, which they first peel and 
then eat raw. The natives of Siberia make use of the 
roots of a species of lilv, which they call inartagoft. 

Adorable Father of mankind! how t nder and 
merciful are thy cares /or our preservation I With 
what goodness thou hast distributed to every part of 
theeaith all that is nectary for the subsistence of 
thy creatures ! Thy wisdom knew, before the founda* 
tion of the world, the dangers to which the life of 
man must be continually exposed, and ordained that 
he should every.where be supported. 4 * Such relations, 
connections, intercourse, and communications, are 
established amongst the inhabitants of the earth, that 
people separated by the most distant seas labour for 
the convenience ami support of each otlpr. 

We have likewise abundant cause to be thankful 
that we are so constituted as not to be limited to any 
particular kind of food, but are capable of using every 
species of aliment. And let us adore the inexpres¬ 
sible goodness of God, who has permitted us to receive 
*b all-sustaining word; lor which, and the various 
blessings and abundsnt means of subsistence with 
which his liberal hand has supplied us, let us offer np 
praise and thanksgiving with our latest breath, and m 
ever rejoice in hb holy name! 
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APRIL I. 

Hymn for the Commencement of Spring} 

Praise ye the Lord, who has created the'springy 
Who has adorned the face of the earth! To him be¬ 
longed all glory, honour, and power; for he maketli 
the brings which he has foitned happy. The Lord 
has created, has preserved, and still loves and blesses, 
this world, the work of his hands: celebrate him all 
ye creatures! 

In those days of felicity when man had not yet re¬ 
belled against his Maker, free from the pollutions of 
sin and its consequences, the earth resembled a para¬ 
dise. Even now, though deformed by sin, and the 
reward of sin, we still see the hand of the Divine 
Author, and the earth is still the entrance to Heaven. 

The fields, which have so long seemed dead, begin 
to revive and bloom ; every day produces new bless¬ 
ings, and all created beings rejoice in their existence. 
The face of the earth is renewed ; the sky is pure and 
serene; the mountains, the valleys, and the groves, 
resound with melody: and the Lord of the creatiou 
regards with in eye of mercy all his works. 

But the fields are destitute of intelligence, and the 
irrational part of the creatiou know not the Being 
which formed them; mail alone rejoices in his God, 
experiences his existence, and aspires to live for ever 
in his presence. 

Let us celebrate the God of nature: he is nigj^ 
unto us: let all his hosts praise him! He is present" 
every-where j in heaven, on earth, and in the seas. 
Let us forever glorify him and sing his praises; for 
wherever we are, there also He is, ever near us by Ipy 
power, his love., And his bounty 1 

The Lord commandeth the clouds to extend them¬ 
selves over the held*; he watercth the thirsty land, 
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that man may be enriched by his gifts. Hc r com. 
mandeth the hail, the winds, and the dew, to become 
s»ourcca of happtuess to mankind. 

Even when the tempest rises, and the thunder peals 
terror through the heart of man, fertility and blessed, 
ness spring forth out of the bosom of storms and 
darkness. The light of the sun returns with increased 
splendour, and songs of joy and harmony succeed the 
roaring of the thunder. 

It is in the Lord alone we find true happiness ? in 
Him who is the Author of ail good, who enableth us 
to derive salvation from the eternal springs of light 
and truth. And blessed is the mortal who submits to 
liis government with resignation, and who is prepared 
to leave this world, in the joyful hope of being united 
to his Father and Creator by the redeeming power of 
Jesus Christ! 


Abuse of Animals . 

Mrs abuse animals in so many different ways, (hat 
it is very difficult to enumerate all of *them; and for 
the sake of perspicuity, [ shall at present comprehend 
them in two classes. They are generally too much or 
too little valued ; and in either case we act with im. 
propriety. On the one hand,* we have too little 
regard for the brute creation, when, presuming upon 
authority God has given us over them, we exercise 
that power with arrogance and caprice. But allowing 
that we possessed this absolute dominion over them, 
is it just that we should exert our right with cruelty 
and tyranny ? All who are not the slaves of passion, 
and are not corrupted by vicious habits, are naturally 
inclined to have compassion for every being that 1 has 
life aud feeling. This disposition does honour to hu* 
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man nature, and is so deeply implanted in our hearts, 
that he who has on fortunately stifled it is regarded 
with aversion, and shows how murh he has 4 fallen 
beneath the dignity of man. He will then have to 
make but one more step to become a monster • which 
is, to deny to men the compassion he refuses to brutes. 

Experience justifies me in this assertion, and my 
readers will recollect examples enough of this species 
of ferocity. History furnishes us with many : we 
there find that the people who delighted in the com¬ 
bats of animals were remarkable for their cruelty to¬ 
wards their fellow.creatures, so true is it that our 
treatment of animals has an influence upon our moral 
character, as well as upon the mildness of our manners. 
Though it may be urged we have the right of destroy¬ 
ing hurtful animals, will it follow that we have a right 
to tear from them, without compassion or remorse, 
that life which is so dear to all creatures ? or, when 
necessity obliges us to take such a step, are we justi¬ 
fied in taking a pleasure and barbarous joy in their 
Sufferings; and, in depriving them of life, making 
them sutler a thousand tortures more cruel than death 
itself ? I grant that the Creator has given us animals 
to serve our necessities, to conduce to our comforts 
and pleasures, and to relieve pur toil by their labour; 
but It does not thence follow that we are to fatigue 
them unnecessarily, or to make them labour beyond 
their strength, refuse ‘them that subsistence which is 
their due, or increase their sufferings by hard treat* 
inent, ** 

This is sufficient to show the nature of the first 
species of abuse; but some people fall into the oppo¬ 
site extreme. Those animals of a social nature which 
are most connected with us, which live io our houses 
and am continually in our presence, which amuse and 
contribute to our diversion or utility, sometimes inspire 
us with a ridiculous and extravagant affection. I am 
grieved to say that there are both men and women so 
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absurd as tgJlpe theirdomesde animals to such an ex¬ 
tra* agent wtasierificeto them those essential 

duties which they owe to their fellow,creator's. War 
may send its plagues through nations, and whole a* mil's 
destroy each other, without making any impm&ien 
upon the lady who, tome days after, is inconsolable lor 
the lots of her Up-dog, Much more might be said upon 
this subject; however, ( will not woary my readers with 
such absurdities, but conclude this meditation vith a 
very important remark. 1’arents, and those si ho are 
entrusted with thoeare and education of cUildreu, in 
their presence cannot too scrupulously avoid every 
abuse of animals, It is the more necessary to insist 
upon this, because the practite of it is very often 
neglected, and the children inllucnccd by such pernu 
clous examples, often imbibe the wor>»t of p.issioiib. 
No animal should be put to death in the» r presence ; 
much less should they he commissioned to perform a 
task of such cruelty. Lot them always be accustomed 
to treat animals as beings which have life and feeling, 
and towards which they have certain duties to observe. 
Whilst we t 4hus prevent their feelings from becoming 
ferntltied, let us guard against their being too much 
iltached to animals* to which they are often very much 
Inclined; but let n* teach our children the right 
' fikgtlod pf behaviour to this pact of the creation, that 

infancy* be accustomed to 
two in theta oretium, the visible iau 
pswasiob of the Divine Perfections. * 


API Uh II. 

Motion of the Barth* 

W«t* the delightful spectacle of the rising sun 
renew* dach morning in our souls the gratitude and 
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admiration which we owe to tho sublime Author of 
the universe, we may at the same time observe that tho 
situation of this magnificent view changes with the 
seasons. Thus, if we mark the place where the sun 
rises in spring and in autumn, we shall find in summer 
it is more to the north, and in winter more to tho 
south, it is reasonable to conclude that some motion 
must occasion these changes; and many naturally 
suppose it is the sun which moves, and thus occasions 
us to see it sometimes on one side, sometimes on the 
other. But as the same phenomena would take place 
though the sun were to remain immoveable and the 
earth to turn round it, and that we neither perceived 
the motion of the sun nor that of the earth, we ought 
to give less weight to our own vague conjectures than 
to the repeated observations that astronomers have 
made in the heavens; which sufficiently prove that the 
rotatory motion of the earth alone effects the changes 
we remark in the situation of the sun. 

In the first pfece, let us represent to ourselves the 
immense space in which the heavenly bodies are 
placed: it is either empty, or contains a very subtle 
fluid called ether, in which this globe, and ail the 
planets composing the solar system, move in their 
difteient orbits; in the centre of which shines most 
conspicuously the sun, of whose grandeur above all 
the planetary system we have spoken in a preceding 
discourse* The gravity which our globe l|as in com. 
mon with all other bodies directs it towards the cen. 
tre, or the sun attracts the earth by the superior force 
which greater bodies possess over smaller, and by 
which the latter are attracted ; so that, as the earth 
tends to ffy from the sun, and is counteracted by the 
superior attractions of that luminary : by this means 
the earth is made to describe a circle round the son,' 
somewhat analogous to the curve described by a can. 
non-ball; which, though it soon falls to the earth, yet 
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might prolong its coarse for the space of some miles, 
If it had been projected from the top of a high moan* 
tain. Suppose the elevation were still greater, it 
would fly proportionally farther; continue adding to 
this imaginary height, and it would go as far as our 
Antipodes, iu order to return to the point whence it 
set out. 

All these effects take place from the laws of gravu 
tation, or the attractive force of o«r globe; and in 
this manner is caused the revolution of the earth 
round the sun. The orbit it describes is not, .how. 
ever, entirely circular, but an ellipsis, in one focus of 
which the sun is placed, by which arrangement we are 
farther from that star, at one period than at another. 
This orbit is 44,000 semi-tliametei s of our earth *, and 
to make its revolution round the sun, the earth cm. 
ploys 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, and 43 seconds, 
being the space of time which completes our year, 
after which revolution we find the sun in the same part 
of the firmament: for in every part of the earth’s orbit 
we see the sun in the opposite side of the heavens, 
so that though the earth is continually moving, we 
imagine it is the sun which is in motion. In spring, 
the sun being equally distant from the two poles 
causes the equality of day and night. In summer, it 
is twenty-three degrees thirty minutes nearer the north, 
which occasions the greater length of our days; in 
autumn, it returns to an equal distance between the 
poles; and in winter, it is as far towards the south 
as in summer it was towards the north, thus occasion¬ 
ing our shortest days. 

Such being the order and the arrangement of the 
great works of the creation, we. hare yet additional 
cause to admire and adore the wisdom hnd supreme 
goodness of the Creator. Each new intelligence that 
we gain of the Father of Nature, by his works, is 
precious> we every-where discover his greatness, and 
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APRIL III. 

Abwidant Richer of Nature, 

'To be coimnced of the itherirtify with which nature 
distributes her gifts* it w Mtlhcient jto reflect epoffc the 
prodigious number of human befogi who toccUu from 
this beneficent mother then* ePppofiL dotMg* and 
comfort! of every kind* But happen** 
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uncertainty arise, let us remember the multitude of 
beings which God daily supports^ Let the fowls of 
the air, the wild beasts of the desert, and the millions 
of creatures which do not depend upon the care of 
man, teach us how to live contentedly, lie who 
aclonuth the flowers of the fields with their beauty 
who feedeth every animal, surely knows all our wants; 
and be heareth the prayer* of the afflicted when ut. 
tcred in the language of faith aod purit) of heart. 


APRIL IV. 

Svn-risti* 

ITavf* yon ever witnessed that superb spectacle 
which the rising sun daily affords 3 Or has indolence, 
the Lov» of sleep, or absolute indifference, prevented 
your contemplating this splendid phenomenon of 
nature ? Perhaps you are of that class of beings who 
prefer the indulgence of a few wore hours of «*leep, to 
the gratification of seeing the east illumiucd by the 
first rays of the sun ; oryou are of the opinion of those 
who, satisfied that the sun is present to enlighten and 
to cheer the earth, never trouble themselves with re. 
fleeting upon the cause of such an effect. Or perhaps 
you are like millions of people who daily sec this 
grand spectacle without emotion, and without forming 
any idea of it, but who pass it by without regard or 
reflection. To whichever class you belong, suffer 
yourself at length to be roused from your state of in. 
sensibility, and learn what thoughts the view of the 
rising sun ought to excite in your mind. 

There is no spectacle in nature more grand and 
beautiful than the rising sun; before which, the most 
magnificent dress that human art can prepare, the 
vsnobt splendid decorations and ornamental designs of 
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costly palaces, fade away and are nothing. At first 
the eastern region of heaven, clothed in the purple of 
Aurora, announces the approach of the sun. The sky 
gradually assumes the tints of the rose, and soon 
flames with a fiery brilliancy; then the rays of light 
piercing the clouds, the whole horizon becomes lutiii. 
nou^ and the sun opens upon us iu unrivalled splen¬ 
dour, gradually rising in the heavens; whilst everv- 
creature rejoicing seems to receive new life and being ; 
the face of the earth is smiling, and the music of the. 
birds fills the air ; every animal is in motion, and 
expresses its joy by playful gambols and increased 
animation. 

May the aspirations of my sonl be raised to the 
throne of God, and the songs of my praise ascend up 
to Heaven, the seat of Him at whose command the sun 
first rose, and whose hand still directs his annual and 
diurnal course; from which mult the revolution of 
<Uy and night, and the regular succession of the sea¬ 
sons. Raise thyself, O my soul! to the Father of 
Glory, aud celebrate his majesty; acknowledge thy 
dependence upon him, and celebrate his praise by 
actions which are pleasing in his sight! Behold ! alt 
natmc proclaims order and harmonious regularity. 
The sun and all the stars accomplish their course; 
each season brings forth its fiuits, and every day re. 
news the splendour of the suu; and shall we be the 
only creatures who neglect to praise the Creator, by 
the virtue of our actions alld the integrity of our con¬ 
duct ? Let the propriety of our lives and the fervency 
of our piety exalt the goodness of God, and teach the 
infidel how great and worthy of admiration is that 
Deity which he professes to despise; and let the 
peaceful calm and purity of oar minds teach the 
vicious man the beauty of holiness, and the mild and 
merciful nature of that God before whom he trembles. 
Let us act towards our fellow. creatures as God does 

Nt 
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towards us, and be to them what the sun is td the 
whole universe. As he daily diffuses his benign in* 
'flucnce over the earth; as he shines upon the un# 
grateful as upon the righteous; and as he gilds the 
bosom of the valley as well as the lofty summit of the 
mountain ; so let our lives be useful, beneficent, and 
consolatory to all our fetiow.crcatures! May each re¬ 
turning day renew the charitable emotions of our 
heart, and may we do all the good in bur power, and 
•endeavour so to live and to act, that our lives shall be 
•a blessing to mankind 1 


APRIL V. 

Curious Structure of the Ear. 

Although the ear is less beautiful than the eve, its 
conformation is as well adapted to its design, and it is 
equally admirable and worthy of the Creator. The 
position of the ear bespeaks much wisdom; for it is 
placed in the most convenient part of the body, near 
to the brain, the common seat of all the senses. The 
ulterior form of the ear merits considerable attention; 
its substance is between the flexible softness of flesh 
and the ftrnme&9 of bone, which prevents the incon¬ 
venience that would hare arisen had it been either en¬ 
tirely muscular or wholly formed of solid bone. It is 
therefore cartilaginous, possessing firmness, folds, and 
smoothness, so adapted as to reflect sound; for the 
chief use of the external part is to collect the vibra¬ 
tions of the air, and transmit them to the orifice of 
the ear. 

The internal structure of this organ is still more re¬ 
markable. Within the cavity of the car is an opening 
called the meatus auditorium, or auditory canal, the 
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entrance to which is defended by ninall hairs, which 
prevent insects and smalt particles of extraneous mat¬ 
ter penetrating into it; for which purpose there is also 
secreted a bitter ceruminons matter, called car-wax. 
The auditory canal is terminated obliquely by a mem¬ 
brane, generally known by the name of drum, which 
instrument it in Some degree resembles ; for within the 
cavity of the auditory canal is a kind of bony ring, 
over which the membtnna tympaui is stretched. _ In 
contact with this membrane, on the inner side, is a 
small bone, called malleus, or the hammer, against 
which if strikes* when agitated by the vibrations of 
sound. Connected with these are Us o .small inusclejf; 
one, by stretching the membrane, adapts it to be 
more easily acted upon by soft and low’ bounds; the 
other, by relaxing, prepare* it for those which aro 
very [oud. Besides the malleus, there are some other 
very small and remarkable hones, railed incus or tiro 
anvil, os orbiculare or orbicular bone, ami the stapes 
or stirrup r their use is to assist in com trying the 
sounds received upon the mom In an a tympaui. Behind 
the cavity of the drum is an opening, called the 
Kustarhian tube, which begins at the back part of 
the mouth with an orifice, which diminishes in size as 
the tube passes towards the ear, where it become* 
bony; by this means sounds may be conveyed to the 
ear through the mouth, and it facilitates the vibrations 
of the membrane by the admission of air. We may 
next observe the cochlea, which somewhat resembles 
the shell of a snail, whence its name ; its cavity winds 
in a spiral direction, and is divided into two by a 
thin spiral lamina; and lastly is the auditory nerve, 
which terminates in the brain. 

The faculty of hearing is worthy of tiro utmost ad¬ 
miration and attention; by putting in motion a very 
small portion of air, without even being conscious of 
its moving, we have the power of communicating to 

N 3 
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each other our thoughts, desire*, and conceptions. 
Buf to render the action of air in the propagation of 
sound more intelligible, we must recollect that the air 
Is not a solid but a fluid body. Throw a stone into a 
smooth stream of water, and there will take place 
undulations, which will be extended more or less ac¬ 
cording to the degree of force with which the stone 
was impelled. Conceive then that when a word is 
uttered in (he air, a similar effect takes place in that 
element as is produced by the stone in the water. 
During the action of speaking, the air is expelled 
from the mouth with more or less force : this comma. 
pirates an undulatory motion to the external air 
which it meets; and these undulations of the air en¬ 
tering the cavity of the ear, the external parts of 
w hScfv are peculiarly adapted to receive them, strike 
upon the tympanum or drum, by which means it is 
shaken, and receives a trembling motion; the vibra¬ 
tion is communicated to the malleus, the bone imme¬ 
diately iu contact with the membrane, and from it to 
the other bones; the last of which, the stapes or 
stirrup, adhering to the fenestra ovslis, or oval orifice, 
causes it to vibrate; the trembling of which is com¬ 
municated to a portion of water contained in the ca. 
riiy called the vestibulum, and in the semicircular 
canals, causing a general tremor in the nervous expan¬ 
sion contained therein, which is transmitted to,the 
brain : and the mind is thns informed of the presence 
of sound, and feels a sensation proportioned to the 
force or to the weakness of the impression that is 
made. 

What great cause we have to rejoice in possessing 
the faculty of heating; for without it our state would 
be roost wretched and deplorable; in some respects 
more sorrow ful than the loss of sight: had we been 
born deaf, we could wot have acquired knowledge suf- 
tkieot to euable us to pursue any art or science ! Let 
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us never behold those who have the misfortune to be 
dt»af without endeavouring better to estimate the gift 
4 >f which they are deprived and which we enjoy, or 
without praising the*goodness of God, which has 
granted it to us; and the best way we can testify our 
gratitude is to make a proper use of this important 
billing. 


APRIL VI. 

The Milky Way. 

* 

If we observe the heav.ens during a cWr night we 
discover a pale irregular light, and a number of stars, 
whose mingled rays form the luminous tract which is 
called the Milky VVay. These stars are at too great 
a distance to be perceived by the naked eye; and 
amongst those which are visible with a telescope, 
there are spares apparently filled with others in irru 
mouse numbers, though not distinctly perceptible 
through a telescope. Though the number already 
discovered is prodigious, if we could make our obser* 
vations from another side of the globe, nearer (o the 
antarctic pole, we should be able to make still more 
discoveries, and see a number of stars which have 
never appeared upon our hemisphere; and yet we 
gfioutd not even then be able to discover the half, or 
the thousandth part, of those radiant bodies which 
shine in the immense firmament of heaven* 

Alfthe stars which we perceive in the milky way 
appear no more than so many luminous points, though 
each one may be much larger than the whole terra* 
queous globe. If we use instruments of the utmost 
power, they never appear larger then when seen by 
the naked eye. Were an inhabitant of this earth to 
ascend into the Air one hundred and aUtjr millions of 
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miles, the. fixed stars would still appear no larger than 
luminous speiks. Inc iedible a* this assertion may 
appear, it b not a chimciical idea, but a fact which is 
effectively proved; for aboutthe 10th of December 
we »ire more than one hundred and sixty millions oJ 
miles nearer the northern pail of the heavens than 
wo are on the 10th of Juno; and yet wo i»o\er per- 
4 oiyo any increase of wanniml/* inthe&tais. 

The milky way, thougu ‘ill!** compaied with t\n 
rest of the heastns, is amply sufliutut to nutiht st the 
gramlem of the Supreme 1L mg ; and each one of the 
stars wo thete distow 1 di^jd'iys the wisdom *ind good- 
tuss of the Almighty. And wh.it aie these stars m 
companion of trio imiiw n**e number of w or Ids re> oli- 
rng iu the iiimanient of hcanu? Reason hoindf is 
<unfounded in the i onlemplution, and lost hi admira¬ 
tion : we can only wonder and adore. 

Often thou as we behold the idarry sky, h v t u> laise 
mir souls to thir, O adoi able Creator 1 and tariffs* 
with shame how seldom wo have thought of thee; how 
little we have r< icicnced thy grandeur or praised thy 
majesty ’ Pinion oui insensibility, and forgive oni 
iugiatitude, O God! Loose these souls bound bv 
earthly ties, and raise them to thyself, O Creator of 
lu aven and earth ! Suffer us to humble ourselves at 
thy feet, deeply cominced of our littleness and nu- 
w or thiness ! Then may wo be comforted in our con. 
tritlon with the glorious hope, that our redeemed soul* 
will hereafter soar beyond the region of the stars it 
endless felicity! 


APRIL VII. 

Gemination of Plants. 

The vegetable kingdom is a vast field, where the 
attentive obsmver may contemplate the boundless 
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power and omnipotent wisdom of the Creator. 
. Though we should* live upon the earth for the space of 
a hundred years, and though we were to dedicate 
every day to the study of a particular plant, at the 
end of our career there would still remain many things 
that we had not perceived, or hud not been able sulli. 
cienlly to observe. Let us reflect upon the produc¬ 
tion of plants, and examine their internal structure, 
and the conformation of their different parts ; Jet us 
icflectnpon the simplicity and diversity discoverable 
in them, from the taast blade of grass to the most 
' lofty oak; and endeavour to become acquainted with 
the nature of their growth, the manner in which they 
ore propagated, how they are preserved, and the dif- 
feient properties by which they are itteful to the ani¬ 
mat creation. Each of these articles will sufficiently 
employ our faculties, and teach ns the infinite powrr 
and merciful goodness of the Creator. Wo- shall 
every, who re discover with admiration the most wou- 
derful order and incomprehensibly beneficial designs. 

Though w$ were to know no more of plants than 
. the phenomena which every eye may distinguish} 
though we only knew that a grain of corn, when sown 
in the earth, at first shoots forth a root into the soil; 
then a stem upwards, which pierces the surface, and 
bears branches, loaves, and fruit, in which are in¬ 
cluded the germs of n£w plants; we should yet dis¬ 
cover sufficient to convince us of the profound wisdom 
of the Creator. Let us attentively consider all the* 
changes whicha grain of wheat undergoes in the earth; 
it is sown at a certain time, which is all wc can do to 
assist its progress; but nature is more active. As 
soon as it has acquired the necessary degree of humu 
rii ty from the earth, it swells; the external coat or 
•skin which concealed the root, stem, and leaves, 

% opens; the root bursts forth and penetrates into the 
* earth, where it derives nourishment for the stem, which 
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now makes an effort to raise itself op above the sur. 
face of the ground. When it has sprung up, it gra¬ 
dually increases till it has arrived at its proper height; 
it then unfolds its leaves* which at tin»t are white, 
then yellow* and at length are ttuged with a beautiful 
green, ff we* confine ourselves to the examination of 
this grain of corn, so accessary to our subsistence* 
what admirable wisdom we shall observe! Imme¬ 
diately as the tunic which enclosed the germ is rent* 
and the root has penetrated the' earth* the stem Tin. 
tures to spring up in the form of a title and delicate 
filament* which, however feeble it may appear* is 
able to contend with the inclemency of the air. It 
gradually increases in size till it produces the ear of 
corn, the sight of which is so grateful* and w here the 
fruit is enclosed in leaves which serve as a sheath till 
it is strong enough to break through them* 

Th s fields where com is sown may serve to remind 
us of fields sown with a very different kind of seed. 
We may regard our bodies* when quietly deposited 
ii\ the earth* as seeds which are to spring itp and be 
matured in eternity. VVe have as little reason to ex¬ 
pect that a grain of wheat placed in the ground will 
produce an ear of corn, as that our bodies reduced to 
dustritall become glorious bodies of light and immor¬ 
tality. The time will come* when the seed shall un. 
•fold itself, our dust will be reanimated* and the 
righteous will lire in Christ. In that great day* what 
will become of you who despise our faith I It is true* 
our bodies must dissolve and turn to dust; but they 
will not always remain under the influence of death, 
fjllie soul of the just man made perfect will repose 
!%om the labours of this life* in the bosom of his God 
full of happiness and adoration* Eye hath not seen*- 
nor ear heard, neither hath the imagination of man * 
conceived* a state of salvation so blessed and glorious , 
as this I 
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APRIL VIII. 

The azure Coioitr of the Sky* 

To judge from the first impression of our senses, 
wo might suppose that the heaven abof u us was an im¬ 
mense? vault of blue studded w'nh brilliants; such an 
opinion, however, will only bo retained by the most 
ignorant Of men, though tuatiy with some title to # mu 
dmtanding hare very , absurd notions of the sky. 
The reason why it appears of an azure colour is (o be « 
ascribed to the atmosphere not being perfectly trans. 
parent. Were it possible to ascend very high above 
the surface of the earth) the air would be found much 
more rare, till, if we were to ascend still higher, it 
would become incapable of assisting in respiration, 
and at length would entirely cease, when we should 
have reached the region of pure ether. 

The higher the mountains are which we ascend, the 
lighter does the atmosphere become, and the azure 
colour of the heavens fainter* And if it were pos¬ 
sible to ascend to the regions of pure ether, the blue 
colour would entirely disappear, the sky would ap¬ 
pear black as night; for so do those objects appear 
which do not reflect the rays of light. Consequently, 
if the air which surrounds us was as transparent as 
ether, the sky could not appear blue. The air is 
filled with innumerable minute particles, which when 
illumined by the sun receive a motion, in consequence 
of which new rays arc produced; and those particles, 
of themselves obscure, become visible to us when they 
are thus illumed. Their colour is blue; hence a 
forest, which appears green* when we arc nigb to it, 
seems to be more and more blue as we recede from it. 
However pale and subtle are the blue rays of air, so 
many of them strike upon our eyes at the same instant, 
that they produce all the effects of a dark blue. 
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What has now been advanced may induce ns to con¬ 
sider the heavens in a different point of view than wo 
have hitherto done. From it we may conclude that 
there is not a phenomenon of nature, not even the co¬ 
lour of the sky, in which we do not discover order, 
utility, and some certain end. if green is* the most 
agreeable colour that could be chosen (o beautify the 
earth, the azure of the heavens is no less beautiful and 
pleasing. How dreadful it* the aspect of heaven, w hen 
storms rave and tempests lower! llut what a beauty 
and simplicity is seen when it h in a of serenity 
and repose! The charms it presents inciea^e the 
longer we contemplate it, nnd we are never weary w ith 
the pleasing view ; the irjoiced soul raises ibelf to 
the lieiitq which has thus adorned the heavens, and 
mv cite with grateful joy in the contemplation of his 
power displayed lit beauty. 


Altril. IX. 

AVcw/Zy and Use of Air* 

The earth is surrounded by a fluid, called air, which 
matmially contributes to its life, beauty, and preser¬ 
vation. All the changes we observe in the diflerent 
beings upon our globe depend upon the air. It is es¬ 
sential to the existence of animals, for few of them 
can survive a minute's privation of this fluid. Not 
only land-animals, and those which inhabit the air, 
cannot live without it; but tho*>e which dwell beneath 
the waters equally require a renovation of air. That 
birds tpy be enabled to fly, they must be supported 
'Ey the Air; and on this account we find their lungs 
are so constructed, that the air can pass by oriticejs 
into their bodies, and their bones are cellular or po¬ 
rous*, by which means they are much lighter, and 
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more easily float as well as fly in the air. Plants also 
require air Jo forward their growth and vegetations 
bonce the) j&re provided with numerous vessels for its 
reception and transmission* 

Nothing is more easy than to enumerate proofs of 
the necessity and use of air; we shall at present con* 
fine our attention to one only? which will sufficiently 
illustrate our assertion* If air did not exist, there 
would be no twilight before suiwise; the sun would 
suddenly Dame above the hoi izon bright as it noon-day; 
its aspect would not be changed till the moment in 
w Inch it disappeared to leave us in total darkness.. It 
is true, the sun would strike us with a most vivid light 
though there was no air, but it would resemble a fire 
in blazing during the night m au open country ; it would 
some sen«e be day, w hilstthesun and the objects which 
immediately suiround us were visible, but all .the 
rays which fell on bodies placed at a certain distance 
would be reflected in a right line, and lost in the ex¬ 
tent of the heavens. Thus, though the sun was placed 
immediately over our heads, wo might yet experience 
a sort of night, if the atmosphere did not intervene 
between us and the luminary. 

To recapitulate then all the advantages which the 
air produces to our globe: it preserves life, as being 
the principle of respiration to living creatures; 
through its medium winged animals fly, and those 
which inhabit the waters are enabled to swim; it 
serves for the propagation of sound, and conduces to 
the formation of vapours* rain, and wind ; It is os* 
M'titial to the fertilisation of the earth, favours* the 
vegetation of plants, and by its agitation disperses the 
noxious vapours which exhale from different bodies. 
If air did not surround our globe, the light and heat 
of the sun would be insufficient for our purposes; 
sounds could not be transmitted, consequently onr 
organs of speech would be useless; ia short; the 
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advantages which the air produces to the hitman race 
are without number; and if we accustomed ourselves 
to contemplate with an attentive*mind thi^great agent 
of nature, we should be more and more led to exalt 
the works and the glory of God. If any have hi¬ 
therto neglected this pleasing duty by having takeu 
only a superficial view of the creation* and whilst 
they enjoyed the blessings of nature their hearts have 
not bowed before the presence of God* 1 beseech 
them* as they value their own happiness ami well- 
being* to endeavour in future to become attcutive 
spectators and observers of the works of God ; for 
they whoconsider thorn with attention, and investigate 
them with ardour, are rewarded with a picasme pure 
and unceasing: the study of nature is a source of 
everlasting joy* the springs of which never fail. 


APRIL X. 

* 

Diversity of Soil . 

Tit?, soil of the earth is not the same in all places; 
the upper bed is generally formed of a black, friable, 
and rich earth, which being mixed with the icinains of 
plants and aniiriM matter, becomes the nourishing 
parent of the many thousands of vegetables which 
enrich our globe. This bed often varies in quality ; 
atone place it is light and sandy, at another clayey 
tub} heavy; sometimes it is moist, sometimes dry; 
jl^warm, and there cold. Hence we hnd that plauts 
, and herbs* which in some countries grow spontaneous¬ 
ly, in others will not sucoed without art and cultiva¬ 
tion ; and this diversity of soil is also frequently the 
cuuse why vegetables of the same species differ 
amongst themselves, according to the nature of the soil 
in which they grow* lu this the wisdom of the Cresu 
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tor Is conspicuous; if all soils wen* alike* and pos¬ 
sessed the same qualities and constituent parts* we 
should lit* deprived of many thousands of vegetables* 
as each species of plants requires a soil analogous to 
its nature. Some require a soil which is dry* others 
one that is moist; to some warmth is necessary* and to 
others cold ; some flourish better in the shade* whilst 
others only expand iti the sun; some again thrive oft 
mountains, whilst the greater number prefer the val¬ 
leys. Uence it happens that every country has a cer¬ 
tain number of plants peculiar to it, and which do not 
thrive so well in others. If theefder is transplanted 
Into a sandy soil, and the willow into onu which Is 
dry and rich, it wilt be found that neither will succeed 
bo welt in a soil different from that to which it has 
been accustomed. Thus nature provides for eaclv 
th.it soil which is best adapted for its culture, each 
species growing in the soil most analogous to its con¬ 
stitution. It is true that art often forces nature to 
produce according to our wishes; but the edicts of 
tins opposition do not always repay our trouble and 
expence, and nature, in the end, is*found superior to 
ail the researches of shill and operations «f art. 

As the soil is intinifely varied, so also .is the cha¬ 
racter and disposition of men. There are some whose 
hearts are too insensible to profit by instruction, whom 
no motive affects, whom no truth, however forcible 
and evident, awakens fiotn their stupidity. Such a 
character may be compared to a stony soil, which 
alike resists ‘the temperature of the air and the as* 
siduily of culture; a character little superior is that 
where continual levity predominates. - People of this 
class may receive the salutary impressions of religion 
and piety; but, if the least obstacle impedes, they 
are discouraged, and the.r zeal vanishes as quick as 
their good resolutions. Such as these are those timid 
and frivolous people who reject truth because they arc 
afraid to receive it* and in whom piety cannot take 
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root because there is tio depth; they resemble the light 
and dry soils where nothing arrives at maturity, where 
the scorching heat of the sun dries up every thing, be* 
cause the soil does not afford the succulent juices 
necessary to the nourishment of the plants. Ifappy 
arc they in whom, as in a rich soil, the seeds of virtue 
mature into an abundant harvest of choice fruits J 
On this diversity of disposition, among menu de¬ 
pends more or less the effect which the sacred word 
produces in their hearts. In tain may the sower sow 
the be*.t seed, and useless will be ins care, if the soil 
which receives it Ifas not the requisite qualities: the 
excellence of the seed can hput alter the sterility of 
the soil; which, if so hard ami mumbling that the 
Seed cannot enter, or so sand) that it cannot. take 
0*00 1 , or so stony as tct.oah it up, will ne\ei brit 
forth good fruit. To whichever class vtv may bcloni 
whether the impes, trib'-c* Canine ss of our h< arts resists 
e»ery impube, o liefm >i it > of our disposition adu.tf 
of no stead) p*. s*i we shall readily achnowledg* 
that before the seed « of tni.‘i and of virtue ran np» 
into maturity and prod # fruit, before we can at** . 
tho-enjoyment of felini) and li’^ed peace, our him 
must tie changed. To effect which must be the woi • 
of the holy spirit j and may the Almighty in his con. 
descenslon assist us, arid enable us to become like the 
fruitful soil, and, faithful to our vocation, bring forth 
abundance of fruit, that, rich in good works, we may , 
preset ve the gift of his grace in a good and generous 
heart. 


APRIL XI. 

Necessity qf Repose during the Night* 

La so or is useful and necessary to man; upon It 
depends much of the happiness and convenience of life, 
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am! every one. according to his state and condition, 

.should apply himself to it. JJut by incessant exertion 

human strength would be speedily exhausted, and man 

would become incapable ol using his bodily ponds, 

or of exerting the families ot his mind, if nature did 

not,* by continually supplying him with this new 

vigour and activity, enable him to fulfil the dutie- of 

' is vocation. As we daily lose a portion ot 0111 mu 

Jnfiou* jumcs, ue should soon heroine exhausted,.and 

s-.d 'i a fatal cnusNinpiioii, was not om xiulify con. 

I'Mialls mu'vi^l, 'tni' is supposed to be ctiiiud, 

i i t'i< ability to labour supported. by a matter in- 

. * ival iy ti mint am! pent hating, sriteted from the 

■' uni e.ill. d ih*' rii-muis lluid, which supports 

M 'ion <>{ ttj»* bn.in < 1 ini-M K‘s. lint llie con- 

1 Hi iputi* u o! » ■» i. 1 1 * uoi.'d soon exhaust »f 7 

< (l an wo-.Id be<orr- Uf I a .{ onf< < bled, unless 

v ..six wasc xilsriu.il'v * i.i. 'i If the hotlv was 

» * 

constantly in a •‘tar** of ‘ ( nn aliment could 
be u.gestod. nor u uO.i < a be regularly dis. 
i d to every p.»rt, 

t' - • uercssan time that ». • .t* cmi of the heath, as 

si as iho exrilnmof th<* body, he fora time suspend' 
that our wearied nature may regain strength and 
vigour. Sleep renders us this, important service : as 
night approaches, the powers which have been exerted 
during me day dimmish, our vitality seems to be 
weakened, and we are irresistibly urged to sleep ; 
during which state, when the activity of thought and * 
the labour of our hands have ceased, our fatigued 
bnd\ acquires new* forep and fresh vigour. This re. 
novation is as necessary to the body as to the mind j 


* Whatever is the came of that rxciiemcnt which ftiiRulales 
to net ion, or of the renovation of enhanced strength, the n< rvout 
fluid so much talked of has never beir discovered; we rnerrly 
knot? that the nerves arc ceseoual to sensation and life,—£. 

Vox.. I. O 
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by it our limbs are rendered capable of the greate«t 
alertness, and our mind is enabled to undergo new 
exertions by its increased activity and the rcauimaiion 
of all the intellectual <a» u'iics. 

How culpable are those who. from trilling virus, a 
sordid interest, or the eratilicafion of their passions, 
deny themselves the nen ssiry portion of sleep l They 
in ten apt the order tif natuic, which li.is been estab¬ 
lished ftn their good; they destiny th<*ir gaiety of 
heart, enervate their hodiiv strength, ami hii^Unthe 
short period of their existenci by inducing n picma. 
lure old age. Whv should we be so foolish as to de¬ 
prive ourselves of a blcSMeg \\hiih the bountiful 
favour of Heaven bctriows upon all de'ciipfions of 
men, upon the poor as well as the ri<h, upon the 
learned as upon the ienoiaut ? Why should v,e 
shorten our days by refusing the gift which nature 
oilers of prolonging 0111 liie by the renovating repose 
of sleep. The Tiiglds may come, when, far from 
enjoying the sweet refieslmunt oi shop, toeing on 
the bed of anguish, we shall be counting the tedious 
hours ns they heavily pass over. Few know or esti¬ 
mate the value of sleep till they have wished for it in 
tain ; and there are nightly many thousands of human 
beings who, afflicted with diseases or mental agita¬ 
tion, know not the blessing of this sweet restorer of 
nature. 


APRIL XU. 

Magnitude of the Eaith. 

To determine the exact size of the earth attended 
with considerable dillirul ty : though there is in fact 
but one longitude, there are two latitudes, the north 
sod the south, both beginning at the equator; the one 
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extending at far north as the arctic pole, the other 
south to the antarctic pole. No one has yet been 
able to penetrate as far as either pole: for the moun¬ 
tains of ice in Greenland, and the northern sea, hare 
always impeded on the north; and the south is not 
more accessible. However, by the labours of geo* 
metricians, we are enabled pretty nearly to ascertain 
the dimensions of our globe; and according to the 
most exact calculations, the surface of the earth con* 
tains 100 millions, 5l‘2 thousand, 595 square miles. 
The s' as and unknown parts, by a measurement of the 
best maps, contain 1 €>0 millions, 522 thousand, and 26 
square miles; and the inhabited parts 38 millions, 
UUO thousand. 569 square miles, in (he following pro¬ 
portion. fturope 4 millions, 450 thousand, and 05; 
A'■in 10 millions 768 thousand, 823; Africa-9 mil* 
051 thousand, 807; America 1 i millions HO 
thousand, 874*: \v Melt calculations' prose that scai cely 
a 'iiird pait of the globe is inhabited. 

11 has been calculated that then: might be at least 
thrve thousand millions of men upon the earth at 
o*ice, whilst in reality there are no more than one 
thousand and eighty millions ; of which there are in 
Asia 650 millions, in Africa 150, in America 150, 
and in Europe 130 millions. Supposing then that the 
earth is inhabited by about one thousand millions, and 
that thirty-three years make a generation, it would 
follow that in the above space of time a thousand 
null ions will die; consequently the uumber of those' 
who die upon the earth amounts each year to 30 mil. 
lions, every day to about 83,400, every hour to 3475, 
and every minute to about 57. Tins calculation is 
\ery striking, and will naturally suggest the idea, that 
since the mortality of each year, and even of each 
minute, is so great, it is very probable that we may 
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ourselves very soon increase the bills of morfalit). 
At this very instant some one of our fellow-creatures 
has paid the debt of nature, and crc the lapse of 
another hour above three thousand more beings will 
have bid a linal adieu to thi* stale of existence. These 
considerations are awful, and should lend us to the 
most serious reflections ; they should frequently in. 
ducc us to reflect upon death, and pieparc foi 
eternity. 

Immense as the earth mav appear, its magnitude 
sinks into nothing when compared with those spheres 
which revolve in the heavens*, in comparison of the 
whole system of the universe, it is no more than a» a 

w 

grain of sand is to the most lofty mountain ! How 
this thought raises my conceptions of the inexpressible 
grandeur of God, the infinite Creator of the heaven* 
and the earth, in comparison of whom this world, and 
all the worlds we can conceive, with their multi {died 
inhabitants, aie lighter than chart hefoie the wind, 
and of less account than (lie atom** placing tu the sun¬ 
beams ! 


APRIL XIII. 

Generation of Bird** 

About this season of the jear nature undergoes a 
general revolution, highly interesting and well de¬ 
serving of our attention. This is the time when the 
joyluJ birds begin to build their nest* and bring forth 
their tender young; an operation which, though re* 
||^wed every year, is little regarded. 

In each impregnated egg that has not \et been sat 
upon, a small spot is observed oil the yolk, in the 
centre of which spot is a white circle extending up. 
wards, and appearing to .tom some small vesicles. In 
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(hr mi (Idle of this circle is a sort of fluid matter, in 
which swims the embryo of the future chick. It is 
composed of two lines or white threads, which some* 
times appear to be separated from each other at their 
extremities, ami between which a liquid substance is 
seen of a leaden colour. The extremity of the embryo 
h contained in a vesicle or small bag, mu rounded by a 
ligament, in which the naval afterwards appears. The 
liniment is p.itlly composed of a solid yellowish mat. 
ter, and partly of a blown fluid, which is also Sur¬ 
rounded bv a white circle. These are the chief 
things observable in an impregnated egg be foie in¬ 
cubation. 

\\ hen it has been under the hen about twelve hours, 
there appears in the lineaments of the embrv o a humid 
nutter, which has the form of a little head, amt on 
wlmh vesicles are seen that afterwuids form the 
veitebi e of the haik. In thirty bonis the place of 
the navel appears covered with a number of little 
vessels, and the eyes begin to lie distinguishable The 
two white thread**, which in uniting have left still some 
space between them, enclose tivc yesiefts, which are 
the matter of the biain and spinal marrow. The heart 
may next be observed, though it has not been ascer¬ 
tained whether the heart or the blood is first formed. 
However this may be, it is certain that the rudiments 
of the chick existed in the impregnated egg before in¬ 
cubation ; and when it has been some time sat on, the 
vertebra?, the brain, the spinal marrow, the wings, 
and parts of the muscles, may be distinguished before 
we can perceive the heart, the blood, and the vessels. 
In thirty-six hours the navel is covered with a number 
of vessels, separated from each other by unequal 
spaces. The essential parts of the chick being thus 
developed, it continues to grow larger, and the parts 
become more distinct, till, in a|>out twenty or one-and- 
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twenty days v it is strong enough to break the shell in 
which it was enclosed. 

Wc owe the se discoveries to those n&tnralHs who, 
the assistance of the microscope, have houily 
watched and remarked the progressive formation and 
developement of f the chick. However, not withstand* 
ing all the Information we have derived from their 
observations, there still remain many mysteries which 
elude the roost penetrating researches* How does (he 
embryo gain entrance into the eg a; ? and how does it 
acquire, by means of heat, which is all that it receives 
from the hen, life and growth? What power first 
puts in motion the essential parts of the chick, and 
what is that vivifying spirit which, penetrating 
through the shell, stimulates the heart into action? 
Who has inspired the birds with that instinct whith 
teaches them 'to continue their species, and inform 
them their offspring is contained in the egg, upon 
which they patiently sit and endure every hardship 
during the period of incubation ? 

To these questions we can only answer with cer¬ 
tainty, that as nothing can be attributed to blind 
chance, we look for the cause in the wisdom of God, 
which has ordered that some animals should not arrive 
at perfection tilt after they have left the womb of their 
mother, whilst others remain in it till all their parts 
are formed*, and he who does not discover in the 
generation of birds tbe proof of a superior Being, 
will perceive it nowhere. O man! spectator of the 
glorious works of God, adore with me his marvellous 
wisdom, and see even in the meanest objects the im¬ 
press of his ineffable goodness and power. He has 
created the birds of the air for thy advantage, plea, 
tare, and nourishment. 
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* Prognostic Signs of the Weather . 

Winps, heat, cold) rain, snow, fogs, drought, and 
many other changes in the temperature of the air, do 
not always depend on certain and regular causes. 
There are, however, some signs in nature which often 
indicate the kind of weather about to take place. 
The position of our globe with respect to the sun, 
which is known to us by the four seasons of the year; 
the changes of the moon, the period of which ran be 
exactly determined ; the influence which these heaven* 
ly bodies and the different planets in our system have 
upon the temperature, the agitation, ami the serenity 
of the air, are immutable, and on them prognostics 
respecting the weather may be reasonably founded. 
The consequences drawn from these are less to be con¬ 
temned, because they arc established upon truth and 
confirmed by experience. From analogy we have a 
right from the past, under similar circumstances, to 
judge of the future. It is true a thousand contiiu 
geucies may affect the temperature of the air with 
changes as great as they were unexpected; but we 
must remember that these accidental circumstances 
seldom exist for a length of time, and though they 
may occasion considerable alteration in the ordinary 
course of the weather, they only remain for a short 
space, and their operation is very limited : whilst, oft 
the contrary, the changes of weather generally follow 
a certain order, governed by certain rules; and the 
attentive observer of nature, by comparing the ex. 
perieitco of several years, will often be able to foresee 
them. 

We seldom err when we suppose that the north and 
east winds will bring cpld, the south wind heat, and 
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Mil west ruin ; and that timing the north-west wind it 

ram*, m summer and snows in winter. AVe may also 

conjecture with probability, thal when the jporning 

'.k\ is red, then* will be wind or rain in the course of 
* 

the day ; atnl that a sky tinned kith streaks of red in 
the evening promises fair weather the following da>. 
1'iom the weather of spring we anticipate that of Mini- 
in* r: if m the former wo exponent 1 ? much fog, wo 
may expect a wet sum hut ; if in the spiing then 1 are 
gieat Hoods, we may be apprehensive in the summer 
i»f violent heats and multitudes of insects. Wh* u 
-toine* have been frequent in spring, we have no roa- 
Mtii fo feai the return of hoar-frosts. 

lint supposing that we hud no power of predicting 
*he wt.itlur, we might still be perfectly' easy on that 
load the variations of weather, considered as a 
whole depend upon fixed laws established by the 
l reatoi fiom the beginning of time ; and wt* may with 
i* it.itnty our-elves, that, linvrcvci unfavouinhlr 

it may seem, every c hange of we ather is advantageous 
to the eaith, and contributes to its fertility. Let u> 
/hen, in every alteration the temperature of the aii 
undeigof repose in confidence upon that Clod, who 
never acts but wisdom and mercy mark his progress ; 
who*? every dispensation is wise and beneficent, 
whether he rides in the whirlwind and directs the 
storm, or smiles in the beauty of serenity. All his 
ways declare his goodness, and all his paths display 
Ins gloiy ; wisdom and benignity manifest him in ail 
his works, and the continued experience of his bene¬ 
volence evinces his heavenly care and fatherly love. 
Let us for ever bless and adore, whilst we admire 
with awe, the sublimity of his grandeur, and the in. 
compcohcnsibility of his mercy ; and from generation 
to generation, let every one enjoying the breath of 
life sing his praise and exalt his name. 
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Position of the Sun. 

Tin* sun is placed In the Creator iri that part of (he 
l.'\i\ens which is best adapted to its nature, and to the 
gieat otlic»*s it perform'*. It posse sses a determinate 
volume, midis placed in a space proportioned to the 
motions it was appointed to execute. It is fixed at a 
proper distance from those planets upon which it it to 
rut: and this position, arranged so many thousands 
\«'\rs ago. he has ictdined, uninfluenced by the wreck 
<i r < mpiiesand the resolutions of ages,. Nothing short 
«»f mhnife power could have clhcfed such a miracle; 
nothing les"’ than an Almighty Cod could base created 
tin*, immense globe, plated it in a suitable situation, 
delim d its limits, determined its motion, subjected it 
to mramble laws, and pr<served it through the lapse 
of ages in (hat position and order which 111 the begin¬ 
ning he had prescribed to it. And the wisdom and 
a'bautages ol this anangement, whether we consul* i 
thisrnrth alone* or the whole system of worlds en- 
nicling the sun, the experience of centuries amply 

ti stif\, 

The burning rays that issue from a globe of lire a 
million times larger than the earth must be incon¬ 
ceivably active, if in falling they continued dose to 
each othei ; but as they separate more and more in 
proportion as the distance from the common centre 
increases, their force will be diminished in the ratio 
of their diverging. Had our earth been placed in a 
point where These rays acted upon it iri a greater 
number, or at a less distance, the intensity of the 
beat could not have been endured; or had it been 
.thrown to the very extremity of the solar system, it 
would have received only a faint light, and not 
* warmth enough to ripen its fruits and ordinary pro¬ 
ductions. The sun then is placed in that part of the 
heavens where it can be most beneficial, by which it 
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communicates to our world a light and heat sufficient 
to penetrate and vivify the eaiih by its salutary rajs, 
rarify the atmosphere, and produce all those happy 
«*fleets without which we should neither receivfc the 
benefits of dew and of rain, nor the blessings of clear 
and serene days. Hut arranged as it is, it causes 
the alternation of day and night, and the vicissitudes 
of the seasons. 

It is not to the sun only, hut to every planet and 
star that shines in the firmament, that Cod has allotted 
a place suited to its nature, and adapted to the ends 
it lus to perform in the creation. Kvery human 
being has likewise a place assigned him in the crea¬ 
tion, ami certain duties to fulfil* And ma> we each 

9 

attempt to act in our station, ar d perform the duties 
there allotted us, with as much exactitude and fidelity 
as that srith which the. sun throughout his course dis* 
clmjges his important functions, according to the im¬ 
mutable laws presetibvd to him from the beginning of 
his creation ! As the sun imparts his blessings freely 
to the whole earth, and all created beings; so let 
every one, according to his power ami capacity, exert 
himself for the. good of mankind, share ami divide 
with his fcllow»cr«aturc$ the advantages he enjoys 
communicate to the ignorant the knowledge winch he 
may have acquired, impart strength and comfort to 
the feeble, and bountifully distribute to the indigent 
those blessings which the favour of Heaven ha* granted 
♦o him. The man who thus acts may feel a confidence 
that he is in some degree answering the great end of 
his creation. % 


APRIL XVI. 

The Permanency of Corporeal Beings . 

> Nothing perishes in nature ; from the beginning 
ff the world to the present period not a single atom 
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lias boon annihilated. The first groves produced by 
the power of God were clothed with rich verdure and 
beauiif il leaves: these withered, fell, and ceased to 
be leaves ; but the particles of which they were com¬ 
posed remained, and were converted into dust, clay, 
or earth. The matter of which the first leaves and 
herbs were formed still exists, and has lost none of its 
essential parts; and the constituent parts of the 
plants, which now flourish, will exist whilst the wprld 
shall endure. It is true the wood which we burn 
ceases to be" wood ; but its particles do not cease to 
racist, being dispersed into ashes, soot, and smoke. 
And though nature is subject to constant changes, 
every thing that is decomposed is regenerated, and 
nothing finally perishes. 

We must nor always judge from appearances: when 
revolutions and convulsions agitate the face of nature, 
we are induced to believe that many beings are totally 
destroyed •, but this is an error, the) are only dif¬ 
ferently modified, and become the materials which 
enter into the composition of other beings. The water 
which exhales in steam and vapour is not lost: it 
only leaves one place to increase ill another. Thus 
what from want of information we regard as being 
entirely de$tro)ed, has only undergone a change of 
part**; and the world, considered in the whole, is now 
w hat it was in the Imt day of its being, though many 
of its component parts have experienced very const-, 
derable alterations. 

These considerations may induce us to reflect upon 
the revolutidh our bodies may undergo in the grave : 
though they will entirely dissolve into dust, tiny will 
not be annihilated* but their component parts will 
continue to exist. The conviction of this truth may 
fortify us against the fear of the grave and the dread 
of corruption, whilst it will strengthen our belief in 
the resurrection. 
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<4 Why then shall my heart sink at the thought of 
the grave, or my mind sutler from the terror of annihu 
1 at ion? What is deposited in the tomb is riot the 
only possession wr have worthy of our regard and 
solicitude; it is merely the earthly tabernacle, which 
lefurns to its. native dust, whilst the soul is incorrup¬ 
tible and endures forcter.” 

From the continual duration of rorpoieal uarti(!c«, 
we m.iy rationally conclude that the soul al»o is iuu 
inoitai. Seeing that none of our < <11 tidy pari.s can he 
aiimhilatfvl, can we suppose that our souls should he 
the only created things which shall perish : impossi¬ 
ble ! Soom r would the whole material woild ''ink info 
annihilation, than one soul which has been redeemed 
by Christ Jesus should perish. 


AUPIL XVII. 

Advantages of I'ain , 

Raiv is truly a gift from heaven, by means ot 
which the blessings wc receive from God are equally 
manifold and indispensable. Widely desolating as the 
ellects of a continued drought would be to us, as ex. 
tensively beneficial are the refreshing effects ol showers 
upon the earth. Who can describe or even know all 
the advantages which result from them ? Though we 
may not be able to describe all, we may at least con. 
sider some of the principal benefits afforded by rain. 

The heat of the sun acts without interruption upon 
the earth and the different bodies upon its surface, 
and continually detaches from (hem subtle particles 
which fill the atmosphere in form of vapour. We 
should inspire along with the air those dangerous ex¬ 
halations, if they were not from time to time preci¬ 
pitated by rain, which, by drawing them down upon 
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the earth, purities, the* air. it is not less useful to us 
in moderating the burning heat of the atmosphere; (he 
reason of which is obvious, for the nearer (he air H to 
(he earth, the more it will he heated hv the rclleetion 
of the sun’s rays, and the farther it is from the earth 
tin* colder it becomes. The ram which falls fiom a 
high region brings a refreshing coolness to tho.se Ik* 
low, the agreeable eflects of which we expeiience as 
soon as it has fallen. To rain is partly owing 4he 
oitgiii of fountains, wells, lakes, livuMs, and rivers, 
latrv one is acquainted with what abundance these 
dillcient waters are supplied in humid and lainy sea. 
soil'., whilst during a long drought thfy ivaporalc and 
heroine dry. 

Hut m order to estimate the utility and necessity of 
rain, wc have only to observe how the earth and the 
tliHcmif species of vegetables all languish for want ol 
the fertile showers, which, vs hen the} have falltu, pro. 
du'\ new life and reanimated beauty. Ham js in some 
respects the aliment of vegetables, and without it they 
would all perish: it moistens and softens the earth, 
which would otherwise become dry and hard from the 
action of the sun ; it circulates in the minute vessels 
«f plants and trees, and conveys to them those nutri¬ 
tion juices which support their life and promote their 
ia li ease. When it washes the mountains it detaches 
trom them a soft, rich, and friable earth, which it do. 
pndts in the valleys where it falls, and thus eonlri. . 
butes to their fertility. 

1 hus we find every thing is arranged for our advan* 
(age, and the whole earth is filled with the bounty of 
Heaven. Such will be the conclusion that every 
thinking mind will draw from the above meditation ; 

• and still more to excite the adoration and praises of 
the Creator, I shall add some other reflections inspired 
by the subject of which wc have been treating, and 
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which T hope wilt make some impression upon the 
inimls of my readers. 

What spectacle is so noble as the azure vault of 
heaven viewed upon a calm serene day ? Our hearts 
rejoice, mid we regard it with admiration, till the 
thick clouds gather and daiken all Us beauties. This 
ought to teach us that however admit able were those 
charms wltirh we had just contemplat' d with such de¬ 
light, there ar« others which are infinitely greater, 
wlmh no cloud can obscure or conceal, nnd which 
will amply rewatd us for the privation of every other. 
What then are all the beauin s of nature united, in 
comparison ot the lustre of that Being, the con lorn- 
platiou of whom mil create the telicity of eternity, 
ami tonn the chief delight of immortal spirits i 

If at any time we arc* deprived ol those things which 
cauM» our greatest pleasure hero, we are more disposed 
to »earrh in almighty goodm ss for that joy ami fell* it y 
which hi* could not iind in the perishable tilings of (ho 
world, Ard often those \er> privations which we 
regret, are pioductive of essential good. The clouds 
which sometime*'* \< it the beauty ol the licaiens are the 
sources of those it freshing showers which lei (disc the 
cattli. When misfortune hangs heavy upon your soul, 
and adversity darkens your horizon ; when jour days 
nre passed in tribulation and sorrow ; remember there 
i> an all-seeing Providence* who regards you as his 
children, and in the midst of evil is still working your 
good. Let us ever cheerfully submit to the dispensa¬ 
tion of .1 Cod, who never acts but mercy tempers his 
justice, and wisdom regulates his motions; and he 
alone knows how to distribute his benefits, and where 
to shower down hts blessings. A t his command the 
clouds come from afar to execute bis will, and who* 
else .'•hall dare to direct their course ? Let no one 
then show bis folly and impiety in arraigning the wis. * 
dom of Providence, and disputing the infinity of God! * 
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Of Respiration, 

Hfsimbatioh h the most piincipal and essentia! 
ftmr.inn oi animal life: without it we could not exist; 
ami 'porch and the various modulations of voice could 
nut tak« place. It assists us in smelling, and imparts 
the beautiful llorid colour to the blood, whilst at*tlm 
same time it renews its vitality. Jlut whence deni 
this great source of life proceed? How is it that we 
breathe ? The limes arc the chief organs by which \u: 
arc enabled to inspire ami expile the air. This vipers 
«oinetiiing resembles a hag, to the upper part of whi< h 
» attached a tube, through which the air enters, and 
is distributed throughout the substance of (lie lungs 
bv ,m immense number of minute ramifications of 
v<*sm is. \\ hen the air is received info the lungs, the 
abdomen is distended, the ribs expand, and the low* r 
j.iri of rIn sternum or breast-bone advances forward. 
V\ hen we expel the air iu the art of expiiahon, the 
abdomen is drawn iu, the libs are depressed, and the 
sternum retires towards the back. 

To facilitate these operations, nature has admirably 
arranged the internal parts of the body ; numerous 
muscles are continually employed during (lie act of 
respiration in dilating and contracting the cavity of 
the chest. The structure of the wind-pipe is very re¬ 
markable ; at tliii upper pa(t the entrance is defend* d 
by a valve, which during deglutition doses, and thus 
prevents any particles of matter entering to interrupt 
respiration and destroy life, Th»* lower portion of 
this organ is equally curious, whether we consider the 
* branches of the wind.pipe ramifying through the lung*, 
or the distribution of the veins and arteries which ae* 
company them, that the blood they contain may re* 
’ ceive the beneficial influence of the air. 
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Lot us. then bless (he God of nature who has not 
only given us the faculty of respiration, but continues 
to preserve it free from interruption. 11 ow grateful 
ought we to be for such a metciful preservation, 
tv lieu so many accidents, without the protection of 
1'rovidence, might destroy this source of life I Respi¬ 
ration is one of those blessings which wr even mo. 
inent enjoy, which claims all the gratitude we are 
capable of feeling, and which meiits our constant at. 
trillion ; for were we more frequently to meditate 
upon the favours we daily tecene from God, vie 
might be enabled to contemplate with rnoie protit and 
delight the whole of the creation. And nmv the great 
God of heaven, in whose hands niv our !iie», oui 
breath, and all that we enjoy, be pleased to inspire 
«mr souls with those sentiments which dignify our 
iriture, and give us the power as well ns the will fo 
celebrate his miinite goodness, and glonly hi"* name 
by the purity of oar actions ! 


APRIL XIX. 

Proof* of the Coodnrss of Cod derived from the 

Works of Nature. 

1 nr. most frequent and striking phenomena which 
we sec, either on the earth or in the air, have a mani¬ 
fest tendency to promote the advantage and the utility 
of the animal world. All (hat we. see around us, 
above our heads, or beneath our feet, conduces to our 
comfort and to our pleasures. What is more neecs. 
sary for the preservation of our life than food ? and 
we hnd the earth eveiy-where covered with alimentary 
matter, lleibs, grain, and fruits, the support of man 
aud beast, arc so abundantly did used over the surface 
of the earth, that there is scarcely any part of it where 
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animats may mot find suitable nourishment. God has 
not confined his bounty meiel) to provide for our sub¬ 
sistence and to rclb-ve our uer»svities, he has conde¬ 
scended to give us ever) thing that can contribute to 
our comfort and convenience. If it was only ncres. 
*«iry that our lives should be preserved, water and 
common toots would be sufiirhnt ; but we are pro. 
vidi'd with a %.niet) of aliment In a most bbeial pio- 
fiiMon : we do not ex per leu re in the Creator a nr id 
et nnomist, who disti ibutfs to his dependents barfly 
sulhcient to piev ivt them fmm famishing : but we 
uuet with a profusion of generosity and an abundance 
of gratitn aborts. 

Such is the munificence of God, that there is sear roly 
upon the face of the whole earth a single lice, herb, 
or plant, a lake, rivers «»i maish, that docs not sup. 
ply sonv living creature with shelter ami nourr-hmeiit. 
Jn a frre. for instance, are contained (besides tlie 
fiu11 ) bark, leaves, and wood; and imli of theso 
pai is supports an infinite multitude of ciiMfinm. Ca¬ 
l' ipill.ns and vauoufc insects feed upon tin* leaves : 
otiio;s ujion the bark and wood ; and there is nothing 
in nature that is not useful to some species of animal. 
How benevolent is that God who never forgets any of 
the matures his hands have made, and who ever con¬ 
descends to watch over and provide for theii necessities. 

What in more pleasing than the light ? (said the 
vise man). " Truly the light is sweet, and if is a 
pleasant thing *to sec the Min,” whose ray* illumine 
the immense space of heaven, and through the day 
enlighten the earth. Light discovers to us all the 
itches of nature, which without it would be a desert, 
and ail its beauties, would remain unknown. Jiuw 
graciously God has provided for the pleasure of our 
senses 1 He has chosen the softest and most beautiful 
colours to please and gratify the sight; experience 
teaches that those surfaces which reflect the blue and 
Vol. I. P 
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On* green rays produce the least injury to the eyes, 
which can bear Ok* sigh! of them longer than of any 
Olliers. I fence we One) tin* goodness of God has 
clothed the heavens with blue, and tin* earth with 
green; these colours are sullii irnOy vivid awl gay to 
produce an Agreeable iinpiesbion upon the < ye, whilst 
they are not blight enough to nijuie and litigue. 
They have beside* a Miihnent variety of shades to 
distinguish objects, and picvuit atoo great unilornniy. 

Hesides plants of every variety of green, the earth 
presents us with (lowers of the most beautiful tints, 
which not only rejoice the eye by the pleasing divei- 
<dty of their colours, but they perfume the* air. and 
legale our smell with the most balmy and odotifcious 
see nts. The ear also has its share of employ uuut; it 
is gratified with the melodious warbling of the buds, 
that till the air with the music of their songs. 

With a heart overflowing with joy and gratitude, I 
venture, O Cod! to exalt thy name and to celebrate 
thy good uc s 4 '. How precious is thy bounty! how 
loving nod uieicifui thy paternal care and tender re¬ 
paid \ .None of thy creatines aie concealed fiom thy 
picsence, none of them are despised or disri garded ; 
but all without exception are the objects of thy Ibo- 
vidence. and the subjects of thy mercy anil love. May 
ttiy henelicuue and goodness i ver be the subject of 
r»y meditations, arid may iny soul never cease to bless 
thy holy name, noi to lcjoice in the **ongs of thy 
piaisc' 
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lit m final Influence of flu' Sun upon ffir Cieutrm. 

At the approach of spring we behold revolutions 
which should fill every attentive observer with ad mi. 
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ration. Nature gradually lesunies tb«* life she seemed 
to have lost during the winter ; the cdith is over¬ 
spread with verdure, and the tiers open out in bloom. 
Kvery.vibrio now genet aliens of insects and young 
broods of animals spring forth, and. endowed with 
\minus degre-t s of Instinct, rejoice in their existence. 
Kw ry thing is animated, every thing reviv'd; and 
the new life which is manifested in natuie, in the ve¬ 
getable and animal kingdom^, is produced by the re* 
turn of warmth * which awakens their productions, 
and puts in motion their recruited powers; thcffreat 
cause of width is the sun, the source of life, sensa¬ 
tion, and jov, whose vivifying rays are dittoed 
fhiough alt nature. 'Hie gram and seeds fee Jhis in¬ 
fluence, and are unfolded m the bosom of the earth : 
by his power every plant and vegetable springs up and 
grows. His approach reanimates and strengthens 
every Jiving creature; and all that live, breathe, feel, 
oi vegetate, experience the influence of this powerful 
luminary. 

What could we do if we were deprived of the light 
and li«*at of the sun ? How dreary am! s.ui would the 
earth appeal, become an uninhabitable demot! And 
how miserable and comfortless would be the levy 
enatuics that could then exist! What a source of 
jo) and pure pleasure should we be deprived of,, if we 
were never moie to feel the genial lays of the rising 
sun, nor witness the beauty of a serene sky! No¬ 
thing could compensate the want of the sun ; (he mild’- 
ost night, the most temperate artificial heat, could not 
supply that vivifying influence which the light of thn 
sun communicates to every being, and which is en¬ 
tirely different from, and far superior to, any terres- 
tiiai (ire. 

The salutary influence of the sun is well known to 
men and animals; an invalid, shut up in a warm 
chamber, with every assistance of ait, will uot tain 

V% 
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in many weeks as much .strength and vigour as he 
would in a-few days from the mild intiueucc of the 
!>un in fine spring weather. Plants, which an arti- 
liesal heat forces to spring up, never acquire that do- 
grift of strength which they do when they aic acted 
upon by tire ra>* of the sun: in this case every thing 
conspires to their perfection, whilst in these produced 
hy arhiicirrl heat, we only perceive the weak and lan¬ 
guishing cilorfs of art to supersede 1 natuie. 

Hut <ould ihe sun exist, arid communnatc* to us his 
heat and light, unless he had begn formed ami ic- 
ceiied his power and the ability of ditbisiug it upon, 
ihe earth by an infinite God, the (Valor of alt things ? 
To him atom 1 we must look up as ihe Author of nil 
the lumiifs we receive from that glorious luminary (he 
siiii, wlmh in the plentiludc of his power he has 
uoafpd, and in the peifection of his wisdom directs in 
its c out to. and supports the brilluncy ot its lire and 
the splendoui of i*s glory. Kieiy morning 1 m causes 
\t (o gild the chambcis of the east, and to didmo its 
enlivening inHucure over the face of the *arth. 
'IN ithout God we should have neither sun, light, heat, 
1101 spnug ; to him therefore my soul wishes to rube 
itself, and m thought to enjoy the presence of the im« 
inort.il Being who created the sun; the genial warmth 
ami pure light which dispose me to reflect upon this 
Pareuf of light and glory, this everlasting Fountain 
of all that is good, amiable und delightful* The ig. 
no rant heathens, blinded by superstition and perverted 
by prejudice, saw this glorious luminary disperse the 
.shade of night, and illumine the eastern horizon; 
they witnessed the regions of the west nightly irradiated 
by his departing beams, and they prostrated themselves 
in adoration, worshipping as a God what is only an 
effect of divine power. But those who are favoured 
to participate in the light of truth know, that without 
the command of God no sun could exist to illumine 
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and cheer the earth ; that without his will no vegeta¬ 
tion, life, ami fruit, nor no comforts could bf* ad« 
ministered to the sons of mm; and that the sun is 
ineiely the instrument of his goodness* the minister of 
his will, and the herald of his glory. 

As the earth, deprived of the light anil heat of the 
sun, would he a lifeless desert; so the heart of man 
deplived of the Son ot tiutli and ri glite onsite* 
would be destitute of joy and true felicity. To him 
we owe all the life, viitne, and happimw* our souls 
posses** ; and without his saving power we should be 
likefifties*, trunks, without leaves or fruit. As all 
lutuie fiingui'-hes for five presence of the sun, and 
longs tor hi-* appearance, may my soul long to feel 
the sweet and refreshing influence of Christ, which 
purifieth and stiengtheneth the Im.irt unto salvation, 
and is productive of every good work. 


APRIL XXI. 

Jit la/tons that all Creatures have for each ot/m 

Thf, prodigious number of creatures on the earth 
merits our attention; and still more so the relative 
proportion between these and the relations which so 
link arid connect this vast variety of beings, that they 
form one regular and perfect whole. 

The extent of the animal kingdom is inconceivable, 
and yet every animal finds a sufficiency of nutriment: 
JVo species, however few in number, however perse¬ 
cuted, become extinct; and though many of them are 
the prey of others, the niimbi r of rapacious animals is 
not considerable; most of them are solitary, and they do 
not multiply rapidly* Those which are very numerous 
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are satisfied with a moderate portion of food, and 
pro<uro it without much art 01 labour. Man) have 
enemies to contend with, which prevent them from in¬ 
creasing too much ; and some weak and timid anin. Is 
supply in number what they want in strength, or 
escape from their adter-anph by the aitifices of cun¬ 
ning and the dexterity of address. Wo may also re¬ 
mark. that for the hotter piesi nation and multiplier!* 
tion.of the stories, the pioporlion between the two 
'•exes is so equal, that eve r\ animal finds a mate with 
wide h it nun consort. 

The mineral kingdom is sullen mnt to the preserva¬ 
tion of the vegetable, and both of them tend to the 
advantage of man. Thu most useful plants, as wheat, 
&c. aie most easilvMiujltiplicd, are le*s liable to spoil, 
ami grow wherevei there are men and animals. Tho.'C 
animals also winch are the most useful are likewise 
the most abundant ; and the pi eduction*- of several 
rlinults are suited to the particular wants of mrn. 
Thus the hottest rauntiica abound in cooling ami 
grab fill fruits; in countries liable to gloat (bought 
there are plants and trees which art as springs of 
water, and relieve the intense thisst of men and 
animals, it in any place there is a deficient v of 
wood lor fuel, there ure coals and tuif in abundance ; 
and if there gre countries destitute of rain and other 
sources of fertility, they are recompensed by beneficial 
inundations, such as those of the Nile iu Kgvpt* 

Amongst the human species we also find the pro* 
portion between the sexes pretty even ; the number of 
males to that of females being as twenty.six to twenty- 
five. In civil society wealth and talents are so ad. 
mirahly distributed, that as every individual may be 
happy according to the particular circumstances in 
which he is placed, so nothing essential is wanting to 
the good of societ) in general. If the inclination"* and 
propensities of men were not so varied ; if their tastes 
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and dispositions did not load them to embrace different 
kinds of life, and to adopt different views; if there 
was uot such a diversity of genius, and such a variety 
of talent; such a difference of opinion respecting 
beauty, riches, and every other exterior circumstance; 
human society would have no charms to interest, no 
pleasures to invite, but would present one constant 
assemblage of uniform sterility. No class of men can 
ii\e isolated from the rest; ami each country has its 
peculiar advantages, which, if common to all, Mould 
do nw.iy the necessity of the connection and commerce 
at present so essential to the interest and convenience 
of each. In short, wherever we cast our view, we sec 
nothing but h.umony and beautiful proportion. Not¬ 
withstanding the infinite variety of creatures, and (lie 
frequent inter!uption of some of the laws of nature, 
every thing in this immense universe is beautiful, and 
arranged with that regular proportion and admirable 
perfection which produce the greatest possible good 
to the creation. 

Let us adore and exalt the great Author of nature, 
undf^fthilst wc contemplate the glory and magnificence 
of his woiUs, sing hi> puises with the gratitude of an 
ovc iflowing heart ! The greatest proofs, and the most' 
pleasing employment, of reason, i$» to admire the ivi*>. 
dom of God ; and though the most profound in irriga¬ 
tion can penetrate through a very small part of the 
glory which shrouds the works of Omniscience, and 
the most that we can know is little in comparison*of 
what is concealed from our view, we yet discover suf¬ 
ficient to convince us that the perfection of God is 
infinite, and his power and goodness withont bounds ; 
and may he graciously Condescend more and more to 
remove the film from our eyes, that we may acknow¬ 
ledge him in all his works, and feel in ourselves a degree 
of that divine peace and ineffable love with which he 
governs the universe and arranges the spheres *? 

P 4 
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Of the constituent Parts of Water. 

When wediink wafer, if we suppose that we are 
partaking of a pure aiui simple dement, we are de¬ 
ceived; for naturalists affirm that each drop of water 
is a little world, in which the four dements and the 
three kingdoms of nature are united. There is scat cely 
any water that does not contain much heterogeneous 
matter, which is readily discovered when the water is 
either distilled or filtered : and however incrulibJe this 
may appear, it is sufficiently proved b) the most e.\act 
and accurate experiments. 

Besides its elementary parts, water contains dif¬ 
ferent earthl) particles; such, for example, as belong 
to the mineral kingdom; as calcareous earths, uitie, 
and other salts. This will appear less remarkable if 
we consider how many earthly particles the water 
must meet with and dissolve in its course, or carry 
along with it* Water also contains an inflammable 
principle, which becomes manifest when in a state of 
corruption; and it contains a large portion df air, 
which is manifested during ebuUhiom Jt possesses 
heat, which keeps it in its fluid state; for w hen de¬ 
prived of its caloric it is congealed, becomes heavy, 
and acquires the bardnest of stone. Thus common 
water contains earth, salts, hydrogen or inflammable 
gas heat, and air; which proves the truth of the as¬ 
sertion, that all the elements are united in a single 
drop of water. 

But are plants and animals found in it? It cer¬ 
tainly contains the principles of vegetation; since all 
plants derive from water their most nutritive juices, 
and are indebted to it for their growth and increase* 
As to the animal kingdom, there is abundant evi¬ 
dence pf its existing in water; to say nothing of the 
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fish and other aquatic animals with which it is peopled, 
then* is not a single drop of water which has not in¬ 
habitants perceptible through the microscope; and we 
well know the facility with which insects are pro¬ 
pagated in stagnant waters, the germ of which must 
hate previously existed in the water, though certain 
ciicumsUnces might have prevented their develop* 
zuent. 

The consideration of all these particulars should 
lead us to reflect upon the* wise providence of *the 
Of a tor. who has not by chance formed the waters of 
so many parts. Were it purely simple, it might per¬ 
haps make tho most pure beverage; hut its medicinal 
virtues would be lost. From the great nutriment 
which it affords to plants, wo may naturally suppose 
that it yulds some of the nutritious properties it con¬ 
tains to men and animal*; ami though in itself it may 
not be very nutritious, it tends to the more perfect 
solution of our aliment, and to distribute it more 
)caddy through the minuter vessels. It is found to be 
the most wholesome beverage, and one which we can¬ 
not do without; the salutary ell'ects of which are often 
felt when every r other drink is prejuditial. 

How grateful then ought we to be to God, whose 
goodness has so amply provided for our necessities! 
lie has prepared tor us that kind of food and drink 
which is fittest for our nature, and the most beneficial 
to our comfort and health; and he has imparted a 
salutary virtue to the most ordinary and indispensable * 
means of subsistence. Let us then fore praise God 
for the water which he has given to allay our thirst, 
and digest our food ; and though we should have no. 
thing but bread and water for oar sustenance, let us 
endeavour to be contented and grateful. Let us im¬ 
plore the blessing of God on what we eat, and ask 
grace to use it with a cheerful aod contented mind. 
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Propagation of Plants . 

Vrcrrinf/rs Are in general piopagated from seed, 
and in mast plants the flowers produce the seeds 
which are to ^potitinuo and preserve their fertility. 
Almost all (lowers are folded within a hud, wheie they 
arc sccietly formed, being defended by their tuniis 
and external leaves. When the ^ap begins to flow 
abundantly at the beginning of spring, the blossom 
swells, the bud expands, the tunics open and fall oft, . 
leaving the llower in naked beauty. YVe pctcejve on 
the outside some veiy small leaves of different colouis, 
which ser\e to defend the organs of fructification, ami 
probably to prepare the nutritious juice which enters 
tho v e parts. It is howrever in the centre of the 
llower that we discover the organs of fructilication. 
We find there a filament or stem, * ailed pistil, which, 
particularly in tulips, rises prtlfv high ; round the 
pistil me the stamina, capped with tops which coni.mi 
a prolific dust, tinged of vaiious hue'-. These stamina 
may be considered as the proper male organs destined 
to impregnate the germs, and the pistil the female part 
which leceives the fcitiii'/mg dust. 

Vegetables arc ulso propagated by grafts. From 
thy tender branch of a tree, when in sap, they detach 
an eye, or beginning of a branch, with a part of the 
bark, and insert it between the bark and the wood of 
another tree, and bind up the whole very gently, by 
passing flax or some soft cord several limes round it. 
From this there proceeds a branch of the same nature 
with the tree from which the eye was first taken, al¬ 
though the tree in which it is inserted be of a quite 
different sort. 

Trees and other woody plants are propagated by, 
slips: thus, for instance, a slip is taken from a willow,. 
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whirh. after bring stripped of its small sprigs, is dc- 
positnl in tho ground; roots soon proceed from those 
places where branches had begun to appeur, and iu 
time it becomes a tree. 

Another way of propagating vegetables is by moans 
of roots: but these should have eyes, or they will not 
glow. Some plants shoot forth long^h laments in all 
directions, which luve knots or eyes; these extend 
theii hbres in the giound, which become so many new 
fee* that may be separated from each other, ami thou 
fonn new plants. A bulbous roof is a specie^ of ey© 
i:i which ilie rudiments of the future plant are en¬ 
closed, and between its leaves are little bulbs or eyes, 
which enable the plant to bo propagated by the leaves 
to which these bulbs are attached. 

What u variety of causes aie requisite for the pro* 
duction, piownation, and propagation of vegetables! 
(»i.lilting that the germs already exited, what ait is 
required to effect theii development, to giw growth 
to the plant, to preserve it when ariivd at mauin*\, 
and to perpetuate its species ! How fruitful a molht r 
must the earth be, in whose bosom so many tenth r 
plants are cherished and derive their nutriment ! 
Hater, which also contributes to theii support, must 
be composed of all those particles, the assemblage of 
mhirh favours the germination of plants. The miii 
must put all these in motion, and cause tho seeds to 
germinate and the fruits lobe matured, by the vivify, 
ing influence gt his heat. • 

It tvas necessary to establish a proper balance and a 
just proportion between plants, that on the one Kami 
they might (tot multiply too fast, and on the other that 
ther<» might always be a sufficient abundance, ft was 
requisite that the texture, vessel**, fibres, and every 
part of the plant, should be so disposed that the Bap 
might penetrate them, circulate, and be so prepared 
and digested, that the plant might receive its proper 
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form, size, and streng'h. It was necessary to deter, 
mine exactly what plants should spring up of thorn* 
selves, ami what others should require the care and 
cultivation of man. The work of the generation and 
propagation of plants is then so complicated and in. 
tricate, and passe* through so many diliercnt pro. 
cesses, that it, would he impossible to develop? the 
great chain of causes and effects w hich ptodure such 
wonderful changes. However, we know sufficient 
to acknowledge the wisdom and beneficence of the 
Creator; for who else could have communicated to 
the elements thn pou< r of pe rpetuating vegetables ? or 
have given to the sun that light and heat*, the blessed 
cHeels of which upon the earth are so abundantly con* 
spicuous ? it is Cod alone who has created the con. 
stituent parts of plants, and who has dispersed them 
in the air, in the waters and upon the earth; who 
has established the laws of motion, formed the atmos¬ 
phere, and produced the sources of rain and clouds, 
it is God who givf th life to seeds, and existenc* and 
inciease to vegetables; by his order the earth )early 
renews her fruits, and each spring restates the youth 
of nature, and each summer perfects her beauty. Let 
us then for ever celebrate the power, the wisdom, and 
goodness of the great Creator of plants as well as of 
men ! Let earth and heaven proclaim how great and 
glorious is his holy name, now and through all 
eternity. 


APRIL XXIV. 

Diversity of Traits in the Human Countenance . 

It is an evident proof of the adorable wisdom of 
God, that thongh the bodies of men are so similar to 
each other in their essential parts, there is yet such a 
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diversity in their exterior, that they can be readily 
distinguished without the liability of error. Amongst 
the many millions of men existing in the universe, 
there aie no two that are perfectly similar to each 
oth**r; each one has some peculiarity poortrayed in 
his countenance, or remarkable in his speech ; and 
this diversity of countenance is the mur$ singular, be. 
fleause the parts which compose it are ve'ry feu, and in 
each person they are disposed according to the <-ame 
plan, if .all things bad been produced by blind 
chance, the countenances of men might have resem. 
jblcd one another as nearly as balls cast in the same 
mould, or drops of water out of the same bucket: but 
a* that i*> not the ca^e, we must admire the infinite 
wisdom of the Creator, which, in thus diversifying the 
traits of the human countenance, has manifestly had 
in view the happiness of men; for if they resembled 
each other perfectly, they could nut be distinguished 
from one another, to the utter confusion and detri. 
meut of society. We should never be tertain of life, 
nor of the peaceable possession of our property ; 
tlueves and robbers would run little risk of detection, 
for they could neither be distinguished by the traits 
ot their countenance nor the sound of their voice. 
Adultery, and every crime that stains humanity, might 
be practised with impunity, since the guilty would 
rarely be discovered; and wo should ho continually 
exposed to the machinations of the villain and the 
malignity of the coward: we could not shelter our¬ 
selves from the confusions of mistake, nor fioin the 
treachery and fraud of the deceitful; ail the efforts of 
jusiice would be useless, and commerce would be the 
prey of error and uncertainty ; in short, the uniformity 
and perfect similarity of fates would deprive society 
of its most endearing charms, and dcsticy the pUasufe 
and sweet gratification of individual friend;hip. '1 he 
variety of features, then, constitutes part of the plan 
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of divine government, and is a strong proof of God’s 
tender care over us; for it is very evident that he has-, 
disposed the particular parls of the body with as much 
wisdom as he has manifested in its general structure, 
and we are compelled to admire his beautiful and wise - 
arrangement in this as well as in every other part of 
the creation. 


APRIL XXV. 

The universal Care of Cod over his Creatures. 

Arx the creatures which live in the air, in the 
waters, and upon the eaith, enjoy the care of Provi. 
dome; by which they are maintained in their parti, 
cular states, and live, thrive, and propagate their 
species; each according to the faculties it has re¬ 
ceived, and in its own peculiar nature, fulfilling the 
end for which it hnd existence upon the earth. 
Animals destitute of reason are provided with organs, 
strength, and sagacity, adapted to their several desti. ' 
nations. Their instinct teaches them what is dangerous 
or hurtful, and enables them to seek, discern, and pre¬ 
pare the aliment and the habitation destined for them. 
All this is involuntary, it is not the result of choice 
and reflection; they are irresistibly impelled to it by 
propensities which a Superior Power has given them 
for the preservation and support of their lives. They 
find suitable food and convenient habitations, and too 
species of animals is destitute of what is necessary to 
its subsistence and well-being. 

Man is of a superior nature, but he comes into the 
w oriel in a state of greater feebleness, and has much 
more need of assistance than most other animals. His* 
faculties, necessities, and desires, are greater and 
more numerous, as well as more urgent, and require 4 
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more care and attention: hence we find he is more 
favoured with the regard, and more cherished by the 
blowings, of Divine Providence. The earth, the air, 
and the water, the clouds, and the reflected light of the 
luminous spheres revolving in t,pace, contribute in un 
abundant and diversified manner to the pn servation 
and happiness of man. God has distributed his hies* 
tings to all intelligent beings with an impartial love, 
and he has subjected to their dominion creatures desti¬ 
tute of reason, whose lives and strength are employed 
in their service. 

What again particularly merits our attention is, that 
all the habitable parts of the earth afloid a sufficient 
degree of nutriment to the creatures which live there. 
Thus, not only the fertile bosom of the. earth, but the 
va*»t plains of air, and the depths of the sea, tecin with 
alimentary matter suitable for the support of the in. 
numerable multitudes that exist in these elements. The 
treasures of divine bounty are infinite ; and the provi¬ 
sions that God has prepared for all his creatures answer 
eveiy want, supply every necessity, and can never be 
exhausted. The woild does not decay, and the suu 
daily chines with his wonted light and accustomed heat. 
The fertility of th> earth does not diminish ; the sea¬ 
sons regularly succeed each other; and the fields never 
fail to oiler their annual tribute of fruit for the support 
of the animal world. 

Whether we consider the con^pnry, the riches, or 
the diversity of the means of subsistence which nature 
affords in all situations, we always perceive the traces 
of an all.bountiful Providence. Ail things which 
surtound us, and which serve to suppoit us and pro. 
cure the comforts and pleasures of life, are so many 
visible means*, so many open channels, by whi<h our 
Preserver and glorious Benefactor distributes his 
favours and diffuses his blessings. The agents of 
nature are the ministers which fulfil tho designs of 
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Providence; the world is ns his magazine, from which 
we draw all that we need ; and it is only to his 
parental care and that ineffable goodness, the essence 
of divine nature, that we owe all these benefits. 

Father of the creation! in whom we have life, mo. 
tion, ami being, how extensive and inexpressible is 
thy compassion, and how mercifully thou riilest things 
by the word of thy wisdom! At thy command the 
dews of heaven descend to refresh the thorn as well as 
tho.mlar, and the lot of mortals is in tby hands, and 
in thee their felicity; thou art their supreme good, 
mid thy fatherly cares arts extended over all the chil. 
dren of humanity! Thy merciful goodness causeth 
the stui to shine alike on all thy creation ; and at thy 
command the gentle breezes waft the perfuming halm 
of the rose, and the air smells sweet with ever-freshen¬ 
ing odours; the most delicate fruits, rejoice our taste, 
and the soft showers fall to revive drooping nature! 
Thy gifts are proportioned to the necessities of thy 
creatures, and thou causest the righteous to partake 
of the sweet and saving influence of thy grace! 1 hou 

givest to the bee the lie* tar of the flowers, to the worm 
the drop that queuches his thirst, and to the world the 
rays of the sun I 


Aj|RIL X'XVI. 

Flowers which bloom in April, 

Titr nearer that charming month approaches, when 
we shall sec* the country, gardens, and meadows, ar¬ 
rayed in all their beauty, the more does the dreary 
aspect we have so long witnessed clear up, and natlre 
more evidently throws oil' her wild ftppeartnee. 
Every day discloses some new beauty, and every hour 
hastens the perfection of nature. The fresh grass aU 
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ready sprung up is browsed by the flocks with aridity t 
the young corn begins to appear, and the gardens to 
smile. Here and there the btkdding flowers Incite 
our attention; and the sweetly.modest violet is one 
of the earliest that scents the air of soring. The 
flowrets of the beauteous hyacinth, gradually rising 
above the leaves, at once please the eye and gratify 
the smell, by the richness of their tints and the fra* 
grance of their perfume. 

The imperial crown throws out a number of steL 
latcd leaves, its stem rises High, and its red and yellow 
beII.shaped flowers inclining towards the earth, form 
a sort of crown surmounted by a tuft of leaves. From 
the midst of its leaves the auricula raises its stem, 
supporting a bunch of flowers, the circular edge of 
which exceeds the richness of velvet and the softness 
of satin. The tulip opens out more slowly, scarcely 
yet daring to unfold Us beauty, lest the night air or 
chilling blasts should suddenly nip its opening charms 
and destroy its infant splendour. The ranunculus, 
the pink, and the rose, hide their beautiefi till milder 
weather permits them to bloom in safety. 

An attentive observer will And in these delightful 
objects great cause to admire the wisdom and good, 
ness'of God; it is with the wisest views that, at the 
return of spring, each .plant begins precisely in the 
time and in the order pwescfib^i to it to develope its 
leaves, put forth its buds, and prepare for the produc. 
tion of fruit. 

In the vegetable kingdom one species succeeds to 
another from the commencement to the termination of 
the ,year$ scarcely are some visible when others are 
rgflpy to appear, aod these are followed by others^ 
wHiai spring up each In Its turn and allotted time. 
Whilst one plant brings its fruit to maturity, nature 
excites another to propagate, that its fruits xnay bu 
ready when the other has accomplished its end. Thus 

Vol. I. Q 
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we constantly receive a succession of flowers and 
fruits, there is never any want, and from one end of the 
year to the other Nature watches over and preserves 
her productions. 

The flowers of spring, which we contemplate with 
so much delight, should induce us to reflect upon 
youth, the flower and spring of life. Like them, 
youth grow up amiable and beautiful, with a thousand 
charms and opening virtues that cause them to bo 
admired and loved; but as the north wind sometimes 
sweeps over the fairest flowers of spring, blasting in 
its course the rich hyacinth and the lovely violet, so 
the pride of beauty and the glory of youth are often 
nipped in the bud, and fade ere their opening charms 
are perfected. Beset with dangers and sui rounded by 
misfoitune, the horizon of youth often lowers, and 
obscurity renders dreary their morn of life; or if 
brighter prospects gladden their path, they are sud¬ 
denly wrapped in night and involved in gloom. Let 
no one then, in the vanity of his heart, boast became 
be abounds in the pleasures of youth, or exult in his 
superior endowments: for “ the days of man are as 
grass ; as a flower of the field he flourished!; the wind 
passelh over him, and it is gone, and the place thereof 
shall know it no more.”* 


APRIL XXVII. 

Return of the Birds . 

Numerous species of birds at the begin nuiffof 
whiter emigrate to other countries; some in seat^lr&f 
a milder climate, and others to find secure retreats 
and warm shelter in caves, holes, and retired places. 


* Psalm nil. 16. 
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These birds return to ub when the gentle mildness of 
the spring advances; it soon awakens the swallows, 
s and a secret instinct brings back the others which had 
traversed the seas to far.distant countries, in scorch of 
that subsistence and temperature which their nature 
required. 

Their return is generally in such an order, that 
tho«e which went away the latest are the first which 
come back. The air will soon become re.peopled 
w i Ih its feathered songsters ; the nightingale will again 
rejoice the groves with his melody, the twittering 
?.wallow resume her former neat, and the stork again 
inhabit the retreat she left at the beginning of winter. 
In a few weeks the skies will once more be gladdened 
with the joyful songs of the returning choristers, and 
the valleys will resound with their swelling notes. 

Two circumstances in (be emigration of birds parti' 
cularly claim our attention; they know exactly the 
time when to return, and the direction they are to 
take. u The stork in the heavens knoweth her ap¬ 
pointed time; and the turtle, and the crane, and the 
swallow, observe the time of their coming.'’* No 
doubt the temperature of the air, and the natural pro¬ 
pensity of creatures to produce and rear up their 
young, are powerful motives to influence them to a 
change of abode. But besides these, there is a very 
singular, and in some respects inexplicable, instinct, 
which prompts tfieift to It, How astonishing, that* 
these timid animals, deprived of reason, should know 
exactly the direction they are to take, and how far to 
go! Without compass to steer and guide to direct,* 
without provisions, they undertake and finhh, in the 
ndht regular order, a voyage which is sometimes many 
hundred miles in extent f 

Who marks out to them their tract through the 


* Jer. viiL 7. 
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devious air? Wb informs them of ike length of way 
they have passed, and of that they have yet to accom¬ 
plish ? And who is it that guides their 9ight and sup^ 
plies tliem with every necessary during the voyage? 
Whichever way we consider thrse facts* we must dis¬ 
cover and acknowledge the manifestation of a power 
superior to mere animal instinct; wc must confess the 
influence of God, and o»n the effects of his almighty 
power. It is to him the birds are indebted for that 
instinct which they blindly obey ; be pointeth out to 
them the country* and the very trees and shelter* where 
they may dwelt in security; he conducted their distant 
migrations, and listeneth to their cries when they call 
for nourishment; and he who hearketieth unto the 
feeble birds will never forsake his children, nor sutler 
the deserving to perish. 


APRIL XXVIII. 

The Utility of Forests 

Duai no the winter, which is just past, many peo¬ 
ple hare experienced the great advantage of forests; 
which have furnished us with fuel at a time when the 
intensity of the cold was severely felt. But this is far 
from being their only, or even their principal, use; 
else w hy do those immense forests exist, to form an 
nniutggppted chain through whole provinces and 

|8ay not one end of their creation be the pleasure 
we derive from their appearance ; they form one of 
the greatest beauties of nature, and it is always**- 
garded as an imperfection in s country to be destitute 
of woods and thickets. Qur impatience when the 
leaves in spring are backward in appearing, and the 
delight we experience when at length they do open 
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out, proves How much they attorn and embellish na¬ 
ture. Whilst reflecting upon the utility of woods* we 
should not forget the fruits which the numerous species 
of trees produce; for though there are some trees 
whose fruits do not appear to be of any use to man, 
the trees which bear them are always useful, whether 
for thdr beauty only, or the advantage of their foliage 
and wood* 

And if we properly reflect, we shall acknowledge 
that those trees which are called barren are n evert he- 

m 

less of great use ; they nourish arid support a tariety 
of insects, which serve as food for those birds which 
afford us sustenance and the most exquisite dainties. 
The acorns of the several species of oaks, chesnuts, 
and various other productions of trees, are the fa¬ 
vourite aliment of swine and wild boars: and have 
we not sometimes known these fruits become the food 
of man ? And they are further useful in being the 
seed which perpetuates the forests. How many animals 
And a shelter and an existence in the woods, which 
without them must perish! and of how many con¬ 
veniences, utensils, and medicines, should we not be 
deprived, if we had no wood, bark, or roots! and 
how dull and sterile would the earth appear, if no 
trees waved their verdant heads above its surface, and 
if uo groves diversified its plains! Forests then 
being of the most essential use to mankind, Nature 
herself has the care of perpetuating them. If their 
preservation and increase had been abandoned to the 
casual vigilance and industry of men, they would long 
since have perished. But the Creator himself has 
preserved the trees of the forest; he alone had planted 
and supported them. . He disperses the small seeds 
over the country, and gives them wings, that they may 
be more easily wafted by the winds to the distant 
places destined to receive them. He alone has taused 
those large trunks to rise up majestically is the air, 
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And meet the clouds with their spreading foliage; it is 
lie who has established them firmly in the earth, where 
their branching roots enable them to defy the winds 
and brave the storm; and he waters them with his 
dew, and refreshes them with his rain; their beautiful 
verdure yearly returns, and they seem to preserve a 
perpetual life. 

Merciful Father! thy goodness extends over all the 
earth; every.where the traces of thy beneficence and 
the effects of thy wisdom appear; in the fields and in 
the groves, in the wild desert and in the flowery mead* 
thou hast erected monuments of thy goodmss, and 
placed memorials of thy bounty; and the season is 
now approaching when I can sit beneath the shade of 
the spreading oaks,'and, whilst my heart swells with 
love and gratitude, pour forth the feelings of my soul 
in Songs of joy and hymns of adoration' in praise of 
thee, and in celebration of thy holy name. 


APRIL XXIX. 

Pleasures derived from the Contemplation of Nature. 

Naturf, with maternal kindness, offers to atl her 
children the most delightful and universal, as well as 
the least expensive, of all pleasures. Such our first 
parents enjoyed in Paradise, and it is only depravity 
which leads tnen to delight in other recreations. Man¬ 
kind are accustomed to despise the blessings which 
they daily enjoy, and seek for amusements that afford 
them pleasure from their variety, and a succession of 
delight from their novelty: while the pleasures ’’Of 
nature exceed alt others, arc open to every one, and 
their enjoyment never leaves behind it the sting of re. 
morse, 5 or the tears of repentance. But we are so 
selfish as to disregard the charms of nature, because 
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they arc alike open to the eyes of the poor as to those 
of the rich; and so foolish as to despise them* because' 
of their cheapness: whereas nothing should gratify us 
more than to know, the same objects which caused 
our delight constitute the happiness of millions. Com* 
pared with the noble and affecting pleasure such a 
consideration excites, how frivolous and deceitful are 
all those costly amusements and magnificent entertain* 
menfs, which delight the rich and please the foolish! 
their'enjoyment often ends with disgust, and leaves as 
its portion a painful vacancy of soul; whilst nature) 
ever rich and bountifut, continually varies her chaftns, 
and offers new beauties to the admiring observer. 

All the pleasures which are the effects of Art are of 
short duration, and fleeting as the dream, the Illusions 
of which vanish when wc awake. But the exercise of 


Teason, and the ever-varying pleasures pf the Imagi- 
nation, last for ever, and derive new strength from 
contemplating the works of nature, which calls forth 
all the finer feelings of the heart. To sec the starry 
heavens, the earth variegated with flowers, a thousand 
different landscapes, and prospects vying with each 
other in beauty; and to listen to the evening song of 
the nightingale wafted on the breeze, whilst all nature 
is retiring to repose ; will ever fill our souls with de¬ 


light, and gratify all our feelings. If any one Is in¬ 
sensible to these beauties, and unaffected by their 
charms, it must be owing to his depravity, or the staid* 
dity which he has acquired from inattention. Thq 
great science of Christianity consists in the innocent en¬ 
joyment of every good which surrounds us; and he 
who practises this, possesses the art of deriving the 
means of happiness from every circumstance that does 
not injure his virtue, his intellect, or his feelings. 
Beneficent Creator 1 thou art mindful of us in this 
beautiful season, and providest us with abundant 
.sources of pleasure 1 Thou continually causcst new 

Q4 
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springs of delight to open, and our hearts are filled 
with joy and gladness! If we desire to elevate our 
hearts to thee, to indulge in holy meditation, and to 
enjoy celestial bliss, nature offers us the most ample 
means. May we ever prefer this exalted satisfaction 
before alj the pleasures of sense! In these sweet days 
of spring, may the enjoyment of nature’s purer pica* 
sures be.more grateful to us than the allurements of 
sensual gratifications, which neither dignify the mind 
npr purify the heart! Teach us, O Lord, to acknow* 
ledge th> divine power and goodnm; for it is by 
seeking to know thee in the varied and numerous 
works of thy creation, that we open to ourselves a 
pure and inexhaustible source of delight, and are 
enabled to enjoy, in this state of existence, a foretaste 
of the felicity which the righteous shall experience in 
thy presence for ever and ever! 


APRIL XXX. 

The Glory of God seen in the Creation of Animals . 

Asians, instead of being abused, should be 
treated with all possible kindness; and, to enable us 
to do this better, we should consider them as subjects 
ig which we may glorify God. All creatures may 
serve this purpose, but none so well as the animal 
creation. Every plant, tree, flower, and stone, bears 
the impression of the grandeur and glory of the Crea* 
lor; but in the animal kingdom it is stilt more manL. 
fpst, Examine the structure of any single living crew* 
tore, ant) what art, beauty, and wonderful nitubonKm, 
4a we discover! and how these aye multiplied, when, 
*wf consider the prodigious number and immense 
xaricty of animals, forming one interrupted chain, from 
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the elephant to the tittle mite seen through a micro, 
scope 1 What Jinks, order, and relations, exist 
amongst all creatures! All is harmony ; and If upon 
a superficial view we suppose we have discovered any 
imperfection, we shall soon find it was our ignorance 
led us to such an erroneous conclusion* ^ t 

It is not necessary that each individual should make- 
deep researches into the nature of animals, or that 
every one should become a profound naturalist; it is 
merely sufficient to pay attention to what is welt 
known and most common, to what may come under 
• the observation of all. We see, for instance, a variety 
of animals formed in an admirable manner, which live, 
feel, and move, as we do ; which, like us, are subject 
to hunger, thirst, and cold ; and which consequently 
stand in daily need of having their necessities supplied. 
To alt these creatures God has given life; he preserves 
them, and provides for their wants ; he watches over 
them, as the father of a family over his household, 
from this we may conclude, that God has the good, 
ness and tenderness of a father; and if his cares thus 
extend to animals, what will he not do for man ? If 
it be Ilia chief desire to reader the lives of creaturea 
devoid of reason comfortable and happy, what may 
we not expect from his beneficence? Let the imbe¬ 
cile and distrustful man blush for his doubts and 
anxieties, who, when abundance is no longer his por¬ 
tion, despondingly anticipates the dread of poverty, 
and fears that his Creator will suffer him to perish 
from want. We may rest assured that he who sup¬ 
plies the necessities of every animal will administer to 
us the necessaries of life. 

The instinct of animals gives ns fresh cause to 
admire the Supreme Being, who has so wisely com¬ 
bined the means with the end. As the instinct of 
animals tends particularly to their preservation, it is 
most observable in the love and tender solicitude they 
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feel for their young; and as the strongest instance of 
parental care, our Saviour makes use of the image of a 
ken gathering her young under her wings. It is cer¬ 
tainly a very pleasing sight to see the strong affection 
which a hen bears to her young ones, and the continual 
care she takes of them; she never ceases to watch 
over them, tlies to their assistance at the least ap¬ 
pearance of danger, boldly opposes every aggressor, 
and hazards her own life to save her young. She 
calls them, and reanimates them wilh her maternal 
voice ; extends her wings to receive and cover them ; 
and neglects every convenience for herself, whilst she 
thinks of nothiug but the safety and well-being of the 
objects of her affection. Kvery one must acknow¬ 
ledge in thU the effects of infinite wisdom; for with, 
out this maternal solicitude, this instinct, so powerful 
and so superior to every thing, the chickens roust 
perish, and the species soon become extinct. It can¬ 
not be naid that the hen acts thus for her young with 
any understanding «r reflection; or that she judges, 
reasons, foresees, combines, and draws inferences. 
She does it from the operation of that instinct which 
she has received from the liberal hand of nature, 
without study and without application. It is then the 
duty of man to seek in animals an occasion to glorify 
God; and as our attention increases and our observa* 
tions become more extensive, our knowledge will be 
improved, and the pleasure we receive from these In¬ 
vestigations will be more frequent and exquisite. 


MAY I. 

It 

Hymn on the Been ties of Spring, 

Blesscd children of God! open your hearts to joy 1 
See the Spring walking forth in beauty and gaiety, 
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Contemplate the verdure of the fields and the flowers 
of the meadows, whose fruits wilt soon bring us the 
sweets of abundance. Vender tree, which not long 
since appeared devoid of life and vigour, is now 
decked with blossoms that promise an abundant 
harvest. 

How beautiful is nature! How graceful her orna¬ 
ments ! Every animal, mead, wood, and field, re¬ 
vives, and, together with man, rejoices in a new 
existence. The lark soars aloft, till her sweet carols 
faintly die aw'ay ou the breeze; the pigeons, tn many 
a giddy whirl, tiy round the flowery plain ; and the. 
plaintive melody of the nightingale pours from the 
groves, and amongst the flowers, the Soft notes that 
are heard in the vales, or, louder swelling, fill the hills 
and woods. Here the fruitful hen guides, protects, 
and shelters with her wing, the feeble unfledged little 
ones, which nature has entrusted to her care. The 
swallow, leaving her nest, immediately returns to the 
catis of tenderne&s, and brings her young the desired 
nourishment. The corn springs up In luxuriance, and 
promises abundantly to reward the toils of the la¬ 
bourer, who joyfully anticipates his future blessings. 
Men plant, but the vivifying rays and fertilising 
showers descend from heaven. The heat of the sun 
ripens the fruits of the earth, and causes the life-tu. 
vigorating juice to flow from the vine. The most 
humble and abject of the sons of men, when animated 
with celestial radiance, and favoured to drinlc of the* 
living waters from on high, becomes the honour of 
humanity, and the messenger of the power and glory 
of God. 


System of the World . 

Or alt the parts which form the mundane system, 
the sun Is the most striking and interesting. His form 
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is spherical, and from him continually emanates an 
inexhaustible stream of luminous particles. By the 
telescope wo discover in him certain spots, by which 
we can ascertain that he turns round his axis. His 
distance from the earth is eighty-two millions of miles, 
and he is one million of times larger. He communi¬ 
cates his light to at least twenty opaque globes that 
revolve round him at different distances. The nearest 
to him is the planet Mercury, which is seldom seen, 
and little known. Next is Venus, called both a 
morning and an evening star ; because she sometimes 
precedes the sun, and sometimes follows after him. 
After Venus corner our own planet, the external sur¬ 
face of which is composed of earth and water, of 
mountains and valleys, and its internal part of beds 
and strata of different substances. This earth is the 
abode of a multitude of creatures, animate and in¬ 
animate ; plants, metals, and animals. The moon re* 
voices round the earth, and accompanies it in its revo* 
lution round the sun. She is fifty times less than the 
earth, and on her surface we discover several brilliant 
spots, as a ell as some which are opaque. If the sur¬ 
face of the moon was entirely level, the rays of light 
would be equally reflected from every part, and we 
could not then observe these spots,' of which the 
brighter were formerly supposed to be continents, 
whilst those of a darker and more opaque appearance 
were considered as seas, appearing dark from their 
absorbing the rays of light: but later observations 
have proved* that they are only vast cavities which 
do not reflect the sun’s light so strongly; that th* 
luminous parts are plain superfice*, and those that 
are most brilliant are lofty mountains. 

The remaining planets in rfbr system are, Mars; 
Jupiter, and his four moons; Saturn, and his seven $ 
and Hersehel or Georgium Sidus, and his six moons. 
Saturn it at Mich an immeusu distance from the sun 
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that he is nearly thirty years in performing his revolu¬ 
tion. The vast dominion of the sun, above a thou* 
sand millions of miles, is but a part of the universe; 
for each of the fixed stars is a sun, equal in magnitude 
and brilliancy to that which enlightens our sphere. 
Such is the grandeur of God, and such his glory, dig* 
played So these admirable works; which inrite us to 
pay our tribute of admiration, reverence, and praise, 
to the B ing which formed them l Is there any l)iing 
in nature more proper to inspire in us exalted ideas of 
the Deity than the aspect of the heavens, nightly ir. 
radiated with thousands of revolving spheres ? Slay 
we never view them without feeling the most lively 
sense of (he munificence and grandeur of him who has 
created all things, and continues to preserve them with 
wisdom and rule them with merciful goodness. 


MAY II. 

* 

Blossoms of Trees • 

Our gardens and fields are now decorated with the 
beauties of spring, and every part of Europe presents 
the most delightful aspect. The eternal word of the 
Creator, pronounced when he formed the world, has 
produced all these effects; his all .creating hand has 
again renovated the earth, and in a measure created it* 
anew for the pleasure and happiness of his creatures. 
It is God alone who calls for the spring, and orders it 
to appear. Approach* O man, and try what thy wig. 
donvand thy power can execute! Canst thou make 
on* tree to blossom* or ftle leaf to germinate ? Canst 
thou call from the earth the smallest blade of grass, or 
order the tulip to rise in all its splendour ? Content, 
plate these flowers; examine them with attention. 
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Can they be more perfect, can their colours be more 
beautifully blended, or their forma more elegantly pro¬ 
portioned ? Can the pencil of the painter equal the 
warmth of the blooming peach, or imitate the richness 
of a cherry-tree in bloom ? So far from imitating, no 
one can conceive all the beauties of renovated nature ; 
and if there were no other proofs of the power and 
wisdom of God on the earth, the llowers of spring 
would sufficiently display them. Kvery tree that blos¬ 
soms, every plant, cveiy flower, manifests a portion 
of that wisdom and beneficence so abundantly diffused 
through the earth. There is an infinite diversity among 
the blossoms of tiees; though all beautiful, they differ 
In degree, one surpassing another; but there are none 
which do not possess some beauty peculiar to them* 
selves. Some have flowers of a pure white; others 
have streaks of red and shades, and add to beauty and 
eleginre the most exquisite fragrance, lint nil these 
multiplied varieties do not affect their fecundit)* 

From thp consideration of these circumstance*, we 
may receive profit and instruction. We may reflect, 
that, though we are not f&vuuicd with the same ad* 
vantages that some possess, we should neither be dis¬ 
couraged nor afflicted. The privation of some acci¬ 
dental benefits can in no degree injure our well-being. 
Though we may not be quite so rich, so powerful or 
so handsome, as some are, these are trifling things in 
the estimation of the virtuous and the wise; for with* 
out them we can be equally happy, equally useful to 
our fellow-creatures, and equally pleasing to God. 
True beauty consists in the works of piety, and the 
fruits of virtue.* The blossoms of a fruit*bearing tree 
please more than the splendour of the tulip, or the 
richness of the auricula; because from the one tre ex¬ 
pect, when the blossoms are over, to receive fruit; 
while the others please for a moment*, and are seen no 
more. Let us not then prefer the mere lustre and 
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charms of external beauty: the rosy tints of health) 
the elegance of form, and the freshness of youth, are 
fleeting, and soon fade; they alone cannot secure 
present peace, nor durable happiness Those blossoms 
only which promise fruit worthy of God, and useful 
to mankind, deserve our regard, and merit ©nr appro* 
bation. As the beantiu* of the blossoming decs 
hastily perish, so will the youth, now in the spring of 
life, fluttering in the gaiety of their charms. Let us 
then whilst in the morn of life, ami in the vigour of 
health, prepare, by study and application, to produce 
in the evening of our days, when divested of all ex* 
ternal charms, abundant fruits of piety, of virtue, aud 
of knowledge. 


MAV HI. 

i 

Of the continual Revolutions and Changes that take 

plate in Nature ., 

Motion and change seem uecessary to the pnser¬ 
ration of the corporeal woild. If we pay the least 
attention to what passes on the globe which we iu- 
habit, we shall be convinced that the smallest particle 
of matter in the universe <annot be considered as in a 
state of absolute ami continued rest. 

The earth turns round its axis onefe in twenty.fonr 
hours, and by this motion all the points of its surface* 
change their situation with more or less rapidity. 
Under the line or equator, where this motion is per. 
formed with greater celerity, each body is carried 
more than one thousand miles every hour, besides the 
annual revolution of the earth round the sun, which 
is at the astonishing rate of tifty.eight thousand miles 
every hour. This motion is not perceptible, but the 
relative motion of earthly bodies is more observable. 
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Small streams uniting form grrafrr, till at length 
torrents and rivers are formed, which again are lost 
In the sea. Water is also raised in exhalations, and 
forms clouds* which produce rain, snow, and fogs: 
from these* streams are formed, which once more 
enter the sea; and tides, storms, and torrents, keep 
the water in perpetual motion. The atmosphere is not 
less in a state of rest. Between the tropics an east 
wind continually blows ; and in other places, where 
no agitation is perceptible, the thermometer and baro¬ 
meter prove that the air is never perfectly calm ; and 
the frequency of meteors sufficiently evinces ihecoru 
tinuance of its motion. 

The surface of the earth h also subject to frequent 
revolutions: the hardest rocks cleave, and stones 
gtadually wear away, or break into small particles; 
some lands sink down, others are inundated, and some 
are nmoved by earthquakes. Hills are swept away, 
and valleys are filled up; marshes are drained and 
become covered with tries; the depths of the sea are 
made to wave with com; and that which was land is 
now water. Light succeeds to darkness, cold to heat, 
and wet to drought; and bodies arc continually ex¬ 
periencing alterations, many of which are impenep* 
tible. To these we may add the changes to which 
animal life »•* subject; and we shall then be able to 
form some idea of the continual revolutions of nature, 
Man himself is continually losing a portion of his 
substance by the process of perspiration, and in a few 
years is clothed with an entirely new body. Thus 
every thing upon the earth is in motion, every thing 
alternately grows and perishes; and to be born and 
to die, is the lot of all created beings. These con* 
tinual revolutions are salutary warnings, and teach us 
that this present world is not the abode for which we 
are destined. When I consider the perpetual changes 
and constant vicissitudes incident to all terrestrial ob* 
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jtets, I feci (ho and iasignirttance of earthly 

things; mid from fm frailty and shortness of this life 
anticipate a bettor and more perfect state in a future 
world. Kvery thing cries aloud that we arc tjnlyas 
travellers upon the earth, who have a certain time 
to sojourn, and then accomplish the end and re¬ 
ceive the reward of our pilgrimage. Ami in the 
inidst of these changes ami revolutions, the pure 
and devout soul receives consolation and support 
from the contemplation of an almighty and eternal 
Being, who, though the mountains shake, and the 
hilU leave their places, the seas be agitated and tossed 
by the tierce stormy and all earthly bodies return to 
original dust, still exists the same, regarding his 
children with compassionating love, ami assisting the 
helpless nt the hour of necessity, and in the day of 
tribulation. 


MAY IV. 

/In Invitation to seek GW tn the Works of Suture* 

Aw iKEsr, O my soul, from the slumbers which have 
so long benumbed thy faculties, and attentively re¬ 
gard the surrounding objects* Reflect upon thine on n 
nature, and upon that of other creatures: consider 
.thine origin, structure, form, and utility, with every 
additional circumstance that can fill thee with Jove 
and adoration of the aU.wisc Creator., Whpn thou 
seest the Variegated and brilliant colours of the heavens, 
the lustre of the numerous stars that irradiate 'them, 
and the night reflected frpra a thousand beauteous ob¬ 
jects, ask thyself whence all these proceed? Who 
has formed the immense vault of heaven ? Who has 
placed in the firmament those exhaustlcss fires, those 
constellations whose rays shoot through such an id# 
Vol. I. 11 
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conceivable space ? And «vho directs their course 
with the beauty of order, ami the harmony of regu¬ 
larity, and commands the sun to enlighten ami make 
fruitful the earth ? Thou wilt answer, the everlast¬ 
ing God» at whose word the creation arose fair and 
beautiful, whose wisdom still directs it, and whose 
mercy still operates for the felicity of all mankind, 
llis hand has established the foundations of the moun¬ 
tains, and raised their summits abote the clouds; He 
has clothed them with trees and beautified them with 
flowers and verdure; and lie has drawn from their 
bosoms the rivers and streams which irrigate the earth* 
To the flowers of the field He has given their beauty, 
and fragrance, far exceeding all the combinations of 
art and efforts of skill* All the creatures that are 
seen iu the air, in the waters, and on the earth, owe 
to him their existence, and the possession of that in¬ 
stinct which is their preservation; and man, in him¬ 
self a world of wonders, looks up to God as his Crea¬ 
tor and Protector* 

Let oar chief care and most pleasing duty he hence¬ 
forth to seek for the knowledge of God in the con¬ 
templation of his works. There is nothing in the 
heavens or upon the earth which does not impress upon 
our minds the wonderful wisdom and admirable bene¬ 
ficence of the Creator, to whom, m thoimdstof the 
revolutions of nature, let us* raise our thoughts, and 
pour forth the joyful accents of our love and gratitude. 


MAY V. 

Morning. 

When Aurora first peeps, and dissipates the shades 
, of night, we seem to enjoy a new creation. The faint 
streaks that mark the eastern horizon soon become 
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more vivid, and the morning breaks with beauty * 
wc begin to distinguish the verdure of the hills, the 
opening flowers, and the pure streams that water the 
meads. The horizon becomes more luminous, the 
clouds assume the most beautiful tints, and the charms 
of the distant valleys open upon us; the breath of 
the liau thorn is s* eet, the dew drops upon the flowers > 
shew the pure lustre of pearls, and nature rejoices in 
her existence. The first sun-beam darts from behind 
the mountains that skirt the horizon, and plays upon 
therarth; more succeed, and the brilliancy increases, 
till the disk of the luminary encircled in glory, is vi¬ 
sible, and the sun shines in full refulgence; he gains 
the mid-heaven and no eye can sustain his glory. 

When I stand upon the summit of some lofty cliff, 
and see the star of day slowly rise out of the ocean 
that foams beneath, I feel a mingled sensation of sub. 
trmfty, awe, and adoration; 1 think of the infinite 
God, the Creator of the sun, and in ths beauties of 
the risiug day acknowledge his power and wisdom. 
With the lark that carolling Ip the air meets the morn¬ 
ing, and by the sweetness of his strains proclaims the 
arrival of day, I soar in thought into the regions of 
glory, and liail the great source of light* The joy 
and gaiety of all nature, and the raptures of the crea¬ 
tion, raise in my breast the strongest emotions of gra¬ 
titude, whHst my heart swells with delight, ami every 
sense ts cxtacy. Yet there are many thousands of hu¬ 
man being# who hare never known the pleasure of 
such sensations, nor even experienced the gratification 
of viewing the morning son; who prefer the drowsy 
Influence of their bed, and the confined limits of 
their gloomy chamber, to the freshness of morning and 
the brilliancy of day* 
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Vision. 

To enable us to perceive external objects, it is re¬ 
quisite that rays of light be reflected from them. 
These rays are transmitted to the eye, passing through 
the transparent cornea, by whose convexity they are 
united info a focus, through the aqueous humour and 
pupil of the eye, into the chrysiallinc lens, which con. 
daises them more; and after this concentration, they 
penetrate the vitreous humour, and impress on the re. 
tina the images of external objects ; and the optic 
nerves, of which the retina is an expansion, con re) 
these impressions to the mind, which forms perceptions 
mid ideas according to the different sensations excited 
by the object presented. 

The faculty of \isiou is one of the most wonderful 
properties of human nature, and particularly merits 
our attention. Though the image of external objects 
is painted upon the retina in an inverted position, we 
yet southern in their proper situation. And what is 
still more admirable w r ith such a small organ as the 
eye, we perceive the largest objects, and take in the 
whole of their dimensions. From the height of a 
tower we see at a distance the numerous buildings of 
a large city painted upon our retina with the utmost 
exactness and precision, notwithstanding the extreme 
minuteness of the organ which receives so many mil¬ 
lions of rays without confusion. From the top.mast 
we see the ocean covered with a vast fleet, and waves 
innumerable undulating around us; from each* of 
w r hich, rays of light must penetrate the eye, wbosb 
volume is so minute. Or, having gained the summit 
of some lofty mountain, if we direct our view over the 
distaut plains, every object that we notice reflects a 
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number of rays upon our organs of vision, or wo 
could not distinguish the purling brooks, nor (ho 
flowery meads. Rays of light not only pass from 
those objects to our ryes, they are transmitted to every 
part of the surrounding atmosphere ; hence, w herever 
wo pass within a certain distance, the same objects 
are still visible, the rays constantly proceeding from 
them, whether they meet the focus of our eye or not. 

So far we are able to explain the wonders of vision, 
but beyond this all is darkness; it has pleased* the 
Almighty Creator to conceal from our limned under* 
standing the immediate connection between matter 
ami mind! we know the image of external objects is 
reflected on the retina, and tbit the mind takes cog¬ 
nisance of it, and here we must rest satisfied ; for to 
explain the manner in which we see these objects i* 
impossible. 


MAY VII. 

Spring renews the face of the Earth • 

How great a change has taken place throughout na¬ 
ture! The earth, which has reposed during the win¬ 
ter, resumes its fertility, and all the creation rejoices! 
A few weeks since, every thing was desolate, and 
wore the aspect of sterility; the valleys now so beauti¬ 
ful were buried in snow, ami the mountains, whose 
blue summits pierce the clouds, were shrouded in tufek 
mist* In those? verdant avenues where now dwells 
the nightingale, were only seen withered brandies 
and leafless trunks. The rivers and streams which 
now flow murmuring Along their channels, 'weVe ar¬ 
rested In their course, and rendered motionless by ice. 
The little choristers, whose ioml'riotes swell updn the* 
breez#. were torpid in their retreats, or had retired to 

li 3 
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other dimes, A mournful silence resigned in the 
fields, the groves were still, and as far as the eye 
could reach, solitude Mt the aching view. Bat when 
the first zephyrs of spring played npon the earth, 
nature felt their refreshing influence, aud arose from 
her stupor; joy and gaiety were awakened, and 
laughing pleasure banished every care. 

The sun.beams penetrate, the sweet flowers spring 
up, the trees again look young, the budding beauties 
and the freshness of the verdure gladden the heart, and 
its joy is perfected in feeling the happiness of all 
around. Who call behold such a picture without 
emotion, or see it without thinking of the ineffable 
Being that produced it? The Lord breathes upon 
the earth, and the valleys smile; he watereth them 
with his dew, and they are fertile. Ills presence 
ripeneth the harvests, and fills our hearts with joy. 
Hi» blessing is npon tho furrows, and the parching 
earth drinks of the refreshing rain which softens it, 
aud the seeds spring forth. The year is crowned with 
blessings, and the breath of God maketh the ground 
fruitful; under his steps flowers and fruits spring up, 
and alt fruitfulness and abundance belong unto him. 
The pastures are watered with soft showers, and the 
hilU are adorned with a beautiful verdure. The fields 
are covered with flocks, and the young corn rejoices 
the valleys. All nature rises in one general song of 
praise and thanksgiving to her bountiful Parent. 

In the revolution effected by the mild influence of 
the spring, I seem to see the representation of that 
salutary change which the soul feels when it yields to 
the operations of the divine spirit of God. Before 
this it had no real beauty; its faculties perverted and 
depraved, were incapable of producing the precious 
fruits of piety, till the saving grace of God was felt 
in the heart, when it resembled the earth cheered by 
|)ie vernal sun. Ignorance disappeared, the passions 
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were controlled, and vice shrunk back ashamed: the 
heart glowed with virtue, and the mind was impressed 
with humility, and a firm reliance upon the blessed 
doctrines of truth. 


MAY VIII. 

OVrmittrtfirm of Seeds* 

** • 

* 

Many changes in the vegetable kingdom are now 
taking place under our immediate notice, whilst others 
arc operating in secret, concealed from our observa¬ 
tion. The grain which had been previously deposited 
in the earth swells, and the plant at length sprouts 
and gradually shoots up. As this Is the beginning of 
all the beahties which spring and Summer otter ns in 
the vegetable kingdom, it merits some attention. 
Seeds are composed of different parts, according to 
the variety of species, the principal of which parts is 
the germ. Each germ has two parts; the one simple, 
which becomes the root, and the other laminated, 
which becomes the stem of the plant. The substance 
of most seeds is composed of two pieces called lobes, 
which coutaiu a farinaceous matter, and serve as se¬ 
minal leaves to the plants* Mosses have the most 
simple seed, consisting only of thcgerm, without pel¬ 
licle and without lobes. To make seeds germinate,* 
air and a certain degree of beat and moisture are ne¬ 
cessary. The augmented heat, mid the difference ob¬ 
servable in the taste and smell, seem to denote a de¬ 
gree of fermentation; and farinaceous substance be¬ 
comes fitted to nourish the tender germ. It has been 
ascertained by experiments made with coloured fluids, 
that this substance imbibes a moisture, which, in con¬ 
junction with the air and heat, forms a proper 
nourishment till the plant has required strength enough 
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to make use of the juices furnished by the root. The 
lobes, exhausted of their farinaceous matter, gra¬ 
dually dry, and fall off of themselves in a few weeks, 
when the |>lant has no further need of their assistance. 

Certain herbs, which grow on the mountains arc of 
a particular nature; their duration being very short, 
it often happens that the seed 1ms not time to ripen ; 
and that the species ma) not In* lost, the bud which 
contains the germ is formed upon the top of the plant, 
puts forth leaves, falls, and tdkes root. When the 
delicate plant shoots up from the earth, it would run 
too great a risk if it were immediately exposed to the 
air and influence oi the sun. its parts therefore re¬ 
main folded close to each other, nearly the same as 
when in, the seed. But as the root grows strong and 
branches out, it furnishes the superior vessels with 
an abundance of juice, by means of which all the 
organs au* developed. At iirst the plant is nearly ge¬ 
latinous ; but it soon acquires mote firmness, and con¬ 
tinually increases an size This short account of the 
germination of seeds suffices to shew us how many 
pieparations and means nature uses to produce a sin-^ 
gle plant. Winn therefore we sec a seed that we have* 
placid in the earth sprout, we shall no longer consider 
it as beneath onr notice, but shall rather be disposed 
to regard it as one of those wonders of nature whJtli 
have excited the observation and attention of some of 
the greatest of iben. 


MAY IX. 

Of the Chick in the J Egg 

W* are under considerable obligation to those 
t%alists who have made laborious researches and in* 
v^^gations into the nature of generation, and the 
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propagation of animals, by which much light has been 
thrown upon a very difficult subject. Nothing con. 
tributes more to the glory of God than observations 
which point out the wisdom manifested in the pro¬ 
duction of the animal creation. The less we are able 
to comprehend the works of nature, the more eagerly 
should we seize every opportunity that otters of ctu 
quiring into them. 

The heti has scarcely sat upon the eggs twelve hours, 
w lit*ii some lineaments of the head and bod v of the chick 

mf 

may he discerned in the embryo ; at the end of the 
.second day the heart begins to beat, though no blood 
can he seen. In forty .eight hours we may distinguish 
two vesicles with blood, the pulsation of which is evi¬ 
dent ; one of them is the left ventricle, the other the 
mot of the great artery ; soon after one of the auri¬ 
cles of the heart is perceptible; in which pulsation 
nitty be remarked as well os in the ventricle. About 
the seventieth hour the wings may fee distinguished, 
and on the head two globules for the brain, one for 
the beak, and two others for the front and hind part 
of the head. Towards the end of the fourth day, the 
two auricles, now distinctly visible, approach nearer 
the heart than they did before. About the fifth day 
the liver may be perceived ; at the end of one hurt, 
died and thirty hours, the Inngs and stomach become 
visible; and in a few hours more the intestines, veins, 
and upper jaw. On the seventh day the brain begins 
to assume a more consistent form. One hundred and 
ninety hours after incubation, the beak opens, and 
llcsh ap)iears on the breast. In two hundred and ten, 
the ribs are formed, and the gall-bladder is visible. 
The bile, in a few hours more, is seen of a green co. 
lour; and if the chick he separated from its coverings, 
it lay be seen to move. Towards the two hundred 
and fortieth hour, the feathers begin to shoot, and 
about th« same time the skull becomes cartilaginous ; 
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in twcut^.four hours more (lie eyes appear; at (he 
two hundred and eighty-eighth, the ribs arc perfected ; 
and at the thiee hundred ami thirty-first, the spleen 
approaches the stomach, and (be lungs the breast. 
On the eighteenth day of incubation, the first faint 
piping of the chick is heard. It then continually in¬ 
creases in size aud in strength till it emerges from its 
prison. 

By so many different gradations does the adorable 
wisdom of £*od conduct these creatures into life; all 
their progressive evolutions are arranged with order, 
and each one is effected by its own particular came. 
If the liver is always formed on the fifth da), it is 
from the preceding state of the chick. No part of its 
body could appear sooner or later w ithout some injury 
to the embryo, and each of its members appears at 
the most convenient time. 

The wise and invariable order in the production of 
this little body, is evidently the work of supernal 
power; and we shall be more convinced of it if we 
consider the manuer in which the chick is formed from 
the parts which compose the egg. How admirable is 
that principle of life the source of a new being con. 
tained in the egg, all the parts of the animal being 
invisible till they become developed by warmth! 
What a wonderful order and regularity is observed in 
ihc formation of the chick; the same evolutions tak¬ 
ing place at once iu twenty eggs! Neither does 
changing the position of the egg at all injure the em¬ 
bryo or retard the formation of the chick; which, at 
the time when it breaks, the shell, is found to he 
heavier than the whole egg was at tint., These, how¬ 
ever admirable, are far from being all the wonders 
displayed in the formation of a chick. The micro¬ 
scope, and the penetrating investigations of thd£cu- 
rions, have only discovered w hat comes more imme¬ 
diately under the observation of our senses: whilst 
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thediscovery of many things remain*! for those who 
are to follow us, or they may never be known in this 
state of our existence. Much remains to be known 
concerning the mystery of generation, which at pm* 
sent is impenetrable to oar researches; but let not this 
discourage or, let ns endeavour to improve and make 
a good nsc of the little knowledge we are permitted to 
acquire, and we shall have yet sufficient to fed the 
wise power of God, and to employ it for the bone lit of 
our fellow-creatures* 


MAY X 

* Bud* of Flowers, 

A number of dowers in bud, and Still enveloped in 
their covers, mfy be seen In every direction ; alt their 
charms are veiled, and their beauties concealed within 
themselves. Jake these, devoid of beauty, may be 
considered the wretched miser, isolated and centering 
every thing in himself; his views arc base and sordid; 
he refers all to himself, and makes his private advan¬ 
tages and. personal gratification the centre of his de* 
sires, and the confined circle of his actions. 

The vivifying rays of the sun will soon cause the 
buds of t]^e flowers to expand, and, quitting their 
confinement, open their ripening beauties to the face 
of day. Thtfjr wilt appear with a beautiful bloom* 
and exhale the most fragrant perfumes. So will the 
heart of the miser be opened when the rays of divine 
grtce shall beam light upon his soul, 1 liis unfeeling 
nature and contracted mind wilt yield to the pene¬ 
trating influence of troth, and his heart become sus. 
ceptible of social affections, and alive to the feelings 
of humanity. He will then no longer be the stare of 
selfishness, nor the prey of sordid cares; his love wifi 
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become tinirorsal *, he will feel (he affection of a bro¬ 
ther for the deserting; and his generous soul will 
know no bounds in its expansion, nor sutler any rev 
straint in cheering the comfortless, and ministering 
unto (he afflicted* 

When I view the yet tender buds of flowers, I 
think of you, yc amiable youth! The beauty and 
energy of your souls are not yet displayed ; jour fa¬ 
culties arc not yet expanded ; and ttie hopes of your 
fond parents not yet confirmed. When walking 
forth into the fluids and gardens,' you behold the bod. 
ding flowers, .consider that you are in a similar slate; 
as you look for their expansion, so your parents 
fondly watch the gtudual unfolding of your faculties. 
They do every tiling for you, and neglect nothing 
that can promote your instruction and advance your 
improvement; tiy?y watch over your education with 
thetenderpsi care, that at first by blossoms, and then 
by choice fruit, you may become useful to society, 
and be the joy of your parents and their con*o!atiou 
and snppottin the evening of their days. Do every 
thing in your power to gratify their dearest hopes, 
and profit well by their instructions; to the end that 
you may become wise, amiable, and virtuous* And 
beware of following all the suggestions of youthful 
fancy, or giving Way to the ebullitions of desire and 
the wild fury of passion, which will blast your inno¬ 
cence, destroy the sweet sensibility of jour heart, 
and render your mind base, gloomy, and wretchid* 
u In the morning of life* f flourish Jike the opening 
lnid. My heart beats with joy, and throbs with fond 
delight; I riot in the luxury of hope, and anticipate 
with'ecstasy thp pleasures of futurity. But if 1 yield 
to the insinuating poison of young desire, and slide 
into the false sweets of pleasure, my heart would 
early pulsate only the tears of bit tor ness, or its 
tftki stream be consumed by the ardency of an impure 
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Indefatigable Labours of the Bee 

The season of spring affords us an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to observe the labours and industry of the 
bees; and the sight of ft hive is certainly most beauti¬ 
ful. A wonderful degree of interest is excited in the 
contemplation of a laboratory where thousand? of 
w orkmcn are differently employed. Our astonishment 
increases as we behold the regularity of their labours* 
and the abundance with Which these magazines are 
furnished for the support of their numerous inhabi¬ 
tants during the winter. And still more admirable is 
the indefatigable assiduity and unceasing labours of 
this little republic. Decs give an example of dili¬ 
gence and activity which is not only juittommon, but 
1ms perhaps never been equalled., ^« 

As soon as the last traces of VrmfcMr have disap¬ 
peared, they begin to come forth; sometimes So early 
that (here is reason to fear tffc cold is sufficiently 
strong to injure their delicate limbs. Even before 
the juices of flowery which begin to open, are suffici¬ 
ently acted upon by the heat of the sun to farnhh a 
large supply of honey, the bees collect a little for 
their subsistence. But as the spring advances, and 
in the summer,' their cares and activity are redoubled: 
in-these seasons they are never idle; they work inces¬ 
santly, and neglect not the smallest profits that will 
increase their store* They are so indefatigable in the 
constriction of their cells, that we are informed a 
comb with doable cells and sufficiently large to con¬ 
tain three thousand been, is finished in twenty-four 
hours. 

The work is jointly undertaken by all the members 
of the republic; whilst some collect the wax, and 
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ptepare and fill the magazines with it, othrrs are 
busit'd in different labours. Some build cells with tie 
wax ; others knead and perfect it; some gather honey 
fiom the flowers, which they deposit in the hive for 
present nourishment and future support; others dose 
the cntianco of the cells with a covering of wax in 
which they have preserved their winter’s store of honey. 
Some distribute nourishment to the young ones, ami 
dose with wax the habitations of the small grubs that 
are near the time of (heir metamorphosis, to the end 
that they may work more securely. Some 6)1 up with 
a glutinous matter all the holes and clefts of the hive, 
ami plaster over the. weak parts, that neither wind nor 
inserts may gain admission. Some drag the dead out 
of the hive for fear of infection ; and if the bodies 
are two heavy, they plaster them over with a gluti¬ 
nous substance, or with wax; and so cement it, that 
no effluvia can exhate through the coating. 

It is not enough for us to admire the activity of 
these tittle creatures; wc should make them our model, 
and endeavour to imitate the example of their indus¬ 
try. We have many more incitements to action than 
they have; we possess an intvnorUl soul* This should 
render our diligence constant, and our applications 
incessant, that we may avoid the way to ruin, and 
preserve the sure path to happiness: and nothing 
more effectually incites to this, than the reflection that 
the fruit of our labours lasteth for ever. The bee 
gathers its swfcts not from itself only, bnt for Us 
masters; while our labourers in the vineyard of wis¬ 
dom and of truth secure to ourselves the fqiits of 
eternal life* 

May we never be slow to do good, nor remiss in 
perfottoiing the duties of our vocation with all the 
zeal and fidelity of which wo are capable. Let ns 
execute without delay the task imposed upon us, and 
%ork while it is day, for the night cometh when nd 
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man can work. May wc each shew the same dill* 
genet! to the full assurance of hope, unto the end that 
wc be not slothful, hut followers of them who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises; for the win. 
ter of the age and the tribulation of sickness approach, 
and the hour of death hasteneth.” Look to the hies 
for instruction *, consider their labours, and contem¬ 
plate their works; admire their activity and onceas 
ing industry. Always busy, always indefatigable* 
they rise Vitli the morning, prolong their toils to- the 
evening hour, and support without shrinking die < 
troubles of their short life. And shall mao repose in 
idleness, and lie on the lap of indolence; shall he, 
endowed with the immortal gift of reason, consume 
his days in frivolity, apd waste his nights in foolish 
sports or hurtful pleasures ? .The period of our lives 
is short; may we devote it to labour for the gloty of 
God, the welfare of our souls, and the benefit of our 
fellow.creatures. 


MAY xvr. 

Nourishment of Animals- 

Thuocok all the gradations and varietiesof animat?, 
from the ponderous elephaut to the almost imper¬ 
ceptible mtte,ao terrestrial creature ran Jive without , 
food and nourishment, From the eagle that in her 
bold flight braves the meridian sun, to the minutest 
fly; from the whale to Hie smallest worm, nothing 
living can eaist without sustenance. And in forming 
these creatures with the necessity of having food, 
God has provided at the same time such an abend* 
ance and diversity of aliment, that each creature may 
receive that nourishment which is most proper for Hi 
subsistence. As many different specks of animals as 
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there are, so many different kinds of food arc des¬ 
tined for their nutriment; so that every creature upon 
the earth finds food adapted to its nature. 

fn this view we may divide animats into three prin¬ 
cipal classes. The first comprising all those which are 
nourished by tho flesh of others ; some of these, as 
the lion, prefer quadrupeds ; others, as the pole-rat, 
fowls ; others fish, as the beaver ; and others insects, 
as different species of birds. The second class will 
comprehend those animals which derive their nutri¬ 
ment from the vegetable kingdom. Almost ever) spe¬ 
cies of vegetable*! is the food of some particular animal. 
Some prefer grass, others the fruit of trees: and 
among those which live upon the same plant, there is 
a great difference of choice; some prcfeiring the 
root, others the leaves, the stalk* the seed, the fruit, 
and sonic are fond of the whole plant. The third ge¬ 
neral class includes the greater mnnl^r of insects, the 
particular nature of whose aliment it is difficult to 
determine. 

We may now sec the propiiely of these words of the 
Psalmist: “All creatures look unto 'fhee, and Thou 
givest them their meal in due season. T.hou openest 
thy hand, and satisfiest all things with that which they 
desire.” These cares of Divine Providence evince 
that eternal gootfmtts which is diffused throughout the 
universe. If we reflect upon the prodigious number 
of animals which exist ; the many thousand species of 
insects and birds ; the miilioys of terrestrial animals 
in every part of the globe, that have their abode in 
the forests, in the fields, on the mountains and in the 
valleys, in the caverns, and in the holes of the rocks, 
in trees, and in the earth; the innumerable shoals of 
fish that inhabitant the ocean, the seas, the rivers, and 
the brooks; the infinite variety of insects, in the air, 
In plants, and on animals; each of which daily finds 
an ample support, and an abundance of food; we shall 
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be lost in admiration at Ihe wisdom of the muniment 
Creator, who nourishes them all, and gives to them 
severally the aliment moat adapted to their nature* 
From this wonderful diversity in the food of animals, 
nothing that nature produces is useless, but tends to 
the support of some one of her numerous progeny. 
From all this we may draw a most happy conclusion: 
that if God thus provides for her creatures destitute of 
reason, he will not do less for man, whom lie has 
favoured with the blessed gift of reason, and to whom 
these animals are subservient. 


MAY XIII. 

<, 

Senses of Animals* . , 

1 v every animal the organs of sense arc arranged 
in a manner most conformable to their nature and des* 
filiation, fly means of the senses they take cogni¬ 
sance of objects, whether near or at a distance; and 
through them they are enabled to provide for their 
wants, and to ahtict the dangers with which they aro 
threatened. That sense by which animals are able to 
form an idea of material objects by touching them is 
calledfeeling, which is chiefly resident in the extremi¬ 
ties of numerous nerves covered by the skin. 

The organs of taste are the tongue and the palate ; 
the savoury impressions are made upon the nervous 
papilla;, which are the immediate instruments both of 
taste and feeling, between which two senses theie is 
considerable analogy. * " 

The organ of smell is the delicate membrane which 
lines the inside of the nose; and by means of the' 
ramifications of the nerves upon the membrane, the 
odoriferous vapours that float in the air are received. 

Vox.. I, % 
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and those animal* which require a mere delicate and 
subtle smell have their olfactory organs more perfect. 
Worms seem to be destitute of Ibis sense, as arc in 
all probability fish and insects $ though the antenna; 
o t the latter may serre them instead. By means of 
smelly animals are enabled to bunt out their foody to 
select that which is most suitable for them* and, by 
being apprised' of the approach of their enemies, to 
preserve them selves from danger. 

By bearing, animals become susceptible of the vi¬ 
brations of air; but the structure of the ear is not 
alike in all; som% as the Heard, have two tympa¬ 
nums ; others are destitute of several parts common to 
the rest. Birds nod fish have not that part called the 
meatus auditorius, and worms and insects are com- 
pleatly deaf. 

The eyes are the organs of seeing. Quadrupeds, 
fowls, fish, and amphibious animals, hare two e>es 
one on each side of the head. Insects arc generally 
furnished with more than two. The spider and the 
scorpion have weight; and many possess them by thou¬ 
sands, commonly collected, in two orbits. In a fly 
sixteen thousand eyes have been enumerated; in a 
beetle, six ’thousand three hundred and sixty.two; 
and in a butterfly, thirty-four thousand six hundred 
and fifty. Fish have no aqueous humour; but the 
crystalline lens Is nearly globular. 

'All the.organs of seme are disposed in a manner 
not only most suitable to the structure of the body of 
the animal, but also to answer its different necessities. 
To be convinced -of this, a few observations will suf¬ 
fice. As the eyes of many insects are immoveable, 
and cigmSquently in many eases would be useless, 
naturlHH given them antennas, by means of which 
they are informed of what would be injurious to them, 
Sr what might otherwise ’have escaped their sight. 
• eyes of fish are disposed with equal wisdom. An 
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Aye tint projected fur rat of the head would he very 
inconvenient to tyetn, rad we find their cornea is 
nearly fiat t to rented/ the defects of this, tin crystal* 
line humdur is globular, which in most other animals 
id lenticular, and ftttifeh more fiat, though eyes are 
general!/ spherical, flfceffe Is mat direrslt/ in their 
figure; and their situation in the head is various, ac¬ 
cording to the different destination and necessities of 
the animal. In man, who sees little but what la 
straight before him, the eyes are Situated In the fore 
part of the head, but so arranged that they can receive 
impressions from the whole sitnicircle of objects before 
him. In birds, the e/e is so placed, that it can take 
In at one view near!/ the a hole circle of objects 
around it, by which means the/ can provide their 
food more easily, and are less liable to be surprised bjt 
enemies. 

The ear of man has that form Which best suits his 
erect posture; in birds ft Is particularly adapted to 
occasion no impediment to their flight, and for this 
purpose it does not project, but is close, to allow of 
their rapid progress through the air. Thus, though 
we know but a small part of the WenderftA mechanism 
of animats, we see enough to convince us of the wit. 
dom displayed in their organisation, and in the ar. 
rangement of their Organs of senfe. And the more 
information we gain, add the more discoveries we 
make, upon this interesting Subject, the moire erase wo * 
find to admire the won de rs of nature, ifctHoadero the 



like omalres have rate eeuftfium wboi* God 
over all. 
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MAT XIV. 

Order observed m the Succession of Flowers* 

i 

Ev®H Y plant Springs up in tbe earth In the order 
which U prescribed to it. There isa time appointed 
for one tq unfold its leaves, for another to flower, ami 
«* third to fade and die, Tbe snow.drop showed its 
delicate ftowpr above the ground several weeks since, 
lung before the trees ventured to unfold their leaves, 
cyeq whilst ice and snow stilt covered the earth. Tim 
crocus next appeared, timidly shrinking front the hn~ 
petuous winds ; at the same time were seen the sweet 
violet and the auricula. These were the joyful har¬ 
bingers of the numerous flowers that now refresh us. 

At this period also a succession of Sparer* is ob¬ 
served! and every month exhibits new ornaments pecu¬ 
liar to itself. The tulip begins to develop its rich 
leaves and fluw'ers; and speedily the beautiful ane¬ 
mone will form its full round cup, the ranunculus ev. 
pand all the magnificence if its leaves, and the opening 
rose spread its beauties to the morning sun, and fill 
the air with its perfuming fragrance; nor will the 
elegant pink, with its graceful charms, be wantiug in 
the beauteous assemblage^ 

By the wise arrangement displayed in the regular 
succession of flowers we derive the greatest advantages; 
for if they all flourished at the same time, we should 
either have them in excessive abundance, or we should 
experience a total privation,* But now, that each 
species has its determinate; time and season, we can 
eoi^npiate them at mt leisure, and enjoy them with 
gcflRr convenience ; we can dwell longer upon their 
beguties, and examine each singly without thg confu. 

, alpn of numbers. And by the constant succession of 
flowers we do.net suffer from the shortness of their 
^jnuAnce $ for the paig of seeing one die Is solaced 
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by the budding of another, and oar gardens during a 
great pert of the year present, as welt as Attract, the 
face of youth and beauty. The Held of stature it opeh 
to all, and he who prefers the sting of thorns may 
gratify fits inclination as weft a* he who delights lb 
seeing flowers and swc£t'fenjoyroe«t attend upon ail his 
steps. As flowers succeed to each other, so do the 
individuals composing the human race, as some are 
born, others arc returning to their nathedust^ and 
as some are just beginning to be useful to the world, 
others are leaving the great theatre of life a hilst new 
actors begin to play their parts* 


MAY XV* 

Zoophiles, 

Zoormtcs may be considered as insects partaking 
both of the nature of an animal aud a pfant. l\y their 
external configuration, their retqaintng in one place, 
and thtir producing themselves by buds and seeds, 
they very much resemble plants; like which they also 
may be propagated by grafts and slips. Their animat 
nature is only known by their sensibility and volun¬ 
tary motion. The greater part of Zoophiles put forth 
a kind of root la the sea and waters where they live ; 
some of them grow fa stony calcareous substances, ' 
and others are covered by a shell, which resembles 
horn, whilst many arc soft and fleshy. They all pos* 
sees in common the power of self, producing ncWroo* 
phites; and whilst the young oties are "attached to the 
parent stalk, thdy form but one animal; but as soon 
as they are separated from the stem, they have a pro¬ 
per existence by themselves. 

Zoophites also multiply themselves in a way verf 
similar to that of plants. They form a specie* of 

$ 3 
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germ containing a young soophite, which grows for 
some time on the stalk, and* at length falling of, be* 
comes a complete animal. They do net appear to 
possess either brain* heart, veins, or arteries; but 
tbelr whole body, from the beginning to the extre* 
roily, forms a hollow tube, which niay be regarded as 
one continued stomach or intestinal canal. By the 
discovery of this humble class of beings In the cre¬ 
ation* fa the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the volume of natural history has increased, and our 
ideas of the gradation of beings extended. The links 
between animal and vegetable nature are extremely 
imperceptible, and difficult to define. The only dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic is supposed to be, that plants 
have neither sensation nor motion, whilst every spe¬ 
cies of animat both feels and moves j Jbut the shades 
between these are to finely drawn, as In many in. 
stances to be Impenetrable to the researches of the 
curious, who often assert for truth, discoveries which 
arc only within the probability of conjecture. 


MAY XVI. 

Pleasuret derived from the Cultivation of Fields and 

- Gardens* 

Tks cultivation of fields and gardens is one of the 
most delightful of all Occupations, and perhaps the 
only one the toil of which & recompensed with much 
pleasure. The greater part of laborious employ¬ 
ments confine a mao to his shop, or within his bouse; 
whilst he who devotes himself to agricultural pursuits 
breathes always a pure air, and enjoys continually the 
*rmd spectacle of nature. The asure sky is his 
and the earth embroidered with flowers his 
seance* y u (tom the murky atmosphere of 
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towns, thousand beasitiful objects present them- 
selves to % vjcfjy end be need never went a pure 
spring «^f dmfebtt o* rept betwpiet of pk^ure* Soon 
asthedrH rays ofuM>rb*og hepm Ugbt ort the earth, he 
rises with thclark, andhastes away to his fields, 
brushing* as he passes,: |l^gftsteiHug,dew-drops, ami 
inhaling the fresh talmwd air, sweeter than the 
rose's perfume* 

The joyful songs of th&btrds gladden the skies, and 
they express their loves in,a thousand sportful sallies* 
Their sweet carols mark the pleasure they feel iir the 
new day,ai|d thetoU chorus sweUs.wkh the praises of 
the God of nature* whop blessings they again receive 
in the returning influence .of the sun, in their food, 
and in the sweet attractions of love and gaiety* And 
surely, no heart can remain unmoved amid this scene 
of joy and festivity; tuir can the quad contemplates 
more august, spectacle than the perfection of God in 
the grandeur* of hlf designs aud the beauty of his 
works* 

What contributes to render agriculture and garden¬ 
ing more particularly pleasing, is the constant variety 
and succession of objects always prescMbd to us, 
which relieve the wearsomeness of continued uni¬ 
formity and imdeviatlhg sameness. We continually 
observe a vast variet y^f plants, fruits, herbs, and 
trees, grow up under o^pbpices, aud assuming every 
diversity of t *ppferaupe/ Nutore leads her follower# 
through* thousand flawmypaths, ever diversified by 
new changes and fresh -delight. One , while we see 
plants just peeping above the ground, at another those 
which have arisen, and arefujlv developed, and others 
which are In full bloom* Whichever way we direct 
our view we see new beauties. The heavens above* 
and the earth beneath, contain exhaustless treasures 
and bouodless delights* . |*et those who are from ne¬ 
cessity confined within the walls of cities sometimes 
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emerge from their smoky atmosphere, and respire a 
purer air iri the country, where their hearts may be 
rejoiced with a pure and innocent pleasure, and their 
souls rise up to heaven in aspirations of praise and 
gratitude to the Author of every blessing. 


KAY XVII. 

The Tulip. 

The tulip is one of the finest formed and most beau¬ 
tiful of flowers; the fineness of its shape, and the 
brilliancy of its colours, make it the queen of the gar¬ 
den. And if we consider that each year millions of 
them blow, ail differing in form and beauty, our ad. 
miration increases, and we are compelled to acknow.* 
ledge that so much beauty and elegance cannot be the 
•dh»ct of blind chance, but must have some great First 
Cause which ha6 produced them in its wisdom and 
beneficence, the existence of which is sufficiently 
proved byjfi m tulip in full flower* 

Tbougtralips are now produced from roots, there 
was a time when they did not exist; and whence was 
derived the first bulb, and that primitive arrangement, 
of which all subsequent roj^lutions are only the de. 
velopment, but from somwlntelligent cause which we 
t .til the Creator ? As much power and wisdom are dis¬ 
played hi the structure of a Angle tulip from which ten 
others shall proceed, as in the creation of ten at once. 
Whenever wo see a bed of tulips, then, lot ns not rest 
satisfied with admiring their beauty; let us also admir« 
in them that wisdom which has formed them with such 
perfection. 

Tl^ptgh the beauties of the tulip are thus so emi¬ 
nently conspicuous, they lose some of their value when 
ue consider they arc only to please (he sight, for ndt 
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bring odoriferous they outset gratify the smell; end 
w hen we contrast them with the pink, which to beauty 
of form adds the most exquisite perfume, we forget 
immediately the richness of the tulip. And this is the 
ease with those vain people, who endowed with per. 
sun&t charms set them off with every additional orna¬ 
ment their vanity can suggest; whilst they neglect, and 
sutler to remaiu on cultivated, the powers or the under, 
standing and the virtues of the heart, which alone can 
render them acceptable to their Maker, and amitfbje 
to their fellow.rreacures. The beauty of the tulip 
fades, and the pride of person is laid low c hot the 
beauties of the mind remain to cheer, to delight, and 
to instruct, when the graces of form are no snore; and 
the virtues of the heart will flourish, when die elegance 
of shape and the vigour of body are decayed* 

The simple annals of plants furnish us with this 
useful observation, that the more beautiful a flower is 
the sooner It fades. We shall soon see no more of the 
tulip than a dry and dead stalk; its beauty and life 
only last a few short weeks, when its charms are de¬ 
stroyed, its leaves wither, Its colours fade, and all 
that reinaius of what so lately struck vs with its 
beauty is a sapless stem. Thus we learn from the 
tulip the little dependence that is to be placed on ex¬ 
ternal advantages; we witness the frailty of beauty, 
and the short duration of life. For like the flower of 
the field man groweth up and flourisheth, and then 
speedily withereth away; his days are few and fell of 
troubles. And may We eo live, that when the awful 
period arrives, the good and the virtuous may regret 
oar loss, and the afflicted and fatherless mourn for our 
dissolution. 
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RffleaioHs m Gp$u* 

Tnovoa the flowen which the ctre »d industry of 
man cultivates in the gardens arc extremely beautiful, 
we should know Utile of the vegetable kingdom if we 
confined our attention to the contemplation of flower* 
beds. Kvery field is equally the wonderful scene of 
the works of God, and equally claims our attention. 
Can any thing be more astonishing than the gnat' 
quantity of grass which grows in one meadow ? To 
be convinced of the prodigious number of blacks of 
grass, no need only attempt to reckon them as they 
are growing in any given space, and we shall soon be 
satisfied of their superior fertility over all plants and 
herbs. All this is for the subsistence of various spe¬ 
cies of animals, of which fields and meadows may 
very properly be considered as the granaries. 

Another great advantage to be considered in grass, 2s 
the Kittle care it requires in its cultivation; and that it 
will grow and perpetuate itself independent of the la¬ 
bours of man* Since the Almighty Word of God 
said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb yield¬ 
ing seed, whose seed is in itself, our fields have been 
uninterruptedly fertile, and we have known no defi¬ 
ciency of gw. Its colour is also the most grateful; 
for who could have borne the dazaling lustre of white, 
or the brilliant glare of red ? If the universal colour 
bad been more dark or obscure, how gloomy and dis¬ 
mal would have been she face of nature! But the 
evcr-bountiful Creator has neither injured our sight 
with colours which our f$es could not support, nor 
pained it by obscure gloom $ on the contrary, he haa 
clothed the fields in colours that strengthen the sight, 
and please by their diversity s for such is the ditter- 
ice of shade* that scarcely two blades of grass can 
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be found of exactly the tame shade of greem By this 
'arrangement of the vegetable kingdom, God has not 
provided less forour pleasure than for our advantage, 
the proofs of which every .where present themselves to 
our observation; and may we never pass them with 
indifference or disregard* but may our reason ever be 
employed in tracing out the perihelion of wisdom, and 
the consummation of goodness, in all the works of 
nature! 


MAY XIX. 

Sentiments excited by the Contemplation of the Hear 

vene* 

. Wu it Being can have formed the superb vault of 
heaven? Who has given motion to those Immense 
globes of light, whose continuance is perpetual, and 
velocity inexpressible? Who has commanded the 
vast masses of Inert manner td assume so many and va¬ 
rious forms? Whence are derived the connection* 
harmony, and beauty, of the wholes and who has 
determined their proportions, and set limits to their 
number? Who has prescribed to the planets laws 
which, daring the lapse of age*, remained undisco, 
vered till the sublime genius of a Newton unfolded 
them ? Who has defined the vast circles in which the 
various stars roll in endless spheres? And who first 
commanded them to move, and continue their course 
' in uninterrupted progression? Alt these questions 
lead ns to thee, oar adorable Creator! Self-existing, 
Infinite Bring! to thy intelligence and supernal power 
gll these heavenly bodies owe their existence, their 
laws; arrangement, force, and Influence! 

What sublime ideas the contemplation of these 
grand *t£@ 0 ts raises in our touts! If the qpcewhm 
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so many minions or worlds are rcvolring cannot be 
measured by our understanding; if we are lost in as* 
tonishment at the magnitude of the spheres! if the 
edifice of the universe, which the Almighty has formed, 
be so immense that alt our ideas are confounded in its 
contemplation; what most Thou be, O God, and what 
understanding can comprehend thee? If the heavens 
and ail their hosts arc so majestically grand and beau¬ 
tiful that the c}c is never satiated with their splendour, 
nor the mind satisfied with the contemplation of their 
wonders, what mu*>t '1 hou In*, O God, of whose glory* 
these are but faint shadows and feeble images ? \\ hat 
must be the infinity of Thy powers and the extent of 
Thy wisdom, when Thou seest at one glance all the 
immense space of Heaven, with its revolving worlds; 
and when Thou penetrates! into the nature and pro. 
parties of every existing being 1 Thou who hast formed 
these urimirabf* plans, who hast calculated every thing, 
ami weighed all in Thy balance ; who hast established 
the laws of the universe, and proposed to Thyself the 
most sublime ends; In the contemplation of Thee 1 
am lost in sublimity, and prostrate myself before the 
throne of Thy glory, uuable to behold Thy reful. 
geiicc f 


MAY XX. 

fecundity of Plants* 

The magnificence of the terrestrial part of creation 
** never more conspicuous than when observed in the 
astouiMng fertility of plants. A single plant pro. 
due*rail lions of others. One tobacco.plant produces 
forty thousand three hundred and twenty grains of 
seed; and if from tbit we calculate the produce of four 
years, we shall find that there may be produced.two 
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millions six hundred and forty-two thousand nine bitn- 
„ <lrcd and eight billions, two hundred atul ninety-throe, 
thousand three hundred and sixty*five millions, seven 
hundred and sixty thousand grains of seed* An elm 
of twelve years growth often has upwards of one hun- 
' dred thousaud grains of seed; and what a prodigious 
number must spring from these in the course of a few 
yea is! Suppose it has not more than one hundred 
thousand buds, and that the shoot of each year con¬ 
tains only five, there would be every year five hundred 
thousand plants which may be considered as new.' If 
ho add what is produced by the extension of the root 
by grafts, &c. we shall be astonished how the earth 
hods means to support the numerous family of plants. 

We must also recollect the innumerable multitude of 
animals that receive their nourishment from the vege. 
fable kingdom; they annually make so great a con. 
sumption of plants, that if nature had not endowed 
vegetables with very extraordiuary prolific powers, we 
should soon have reason to be apprehensive of their 
total destruction. Sometimes indeed the very animals 
that devour them are instrumental jn their propaga¬ 
tion; birds for instance, in eating the fruit, often 
swallow the kernels, which they afterwards deposit in 
the earth without any injury; and whilst pecking cer¬ 
tain fruits, they often scatter the seeds to a consider¬ 
able distance; and this dispersion is requisite, that 
one species of plant may not occupy a whole field. * 
For this purpose also, certain seeds are furnished with 
a sort of wings that may be more readily dispersed 
by the wind. 

Plants are much more prolific than animals; of 
which wo shall be fully convinced by comparing them 
together* Plants annually produce many new ones, 
and sometimes continue to do so for centuries; whilst 
the largest anlmajfr as the elephant, the mare, &c. 
only produce pne^qr at most two, yearly; and are 
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often entirely barren. Small quadrupeds, as (be dog,, 
the cat, the rat, &c. though much more fruitful, by no 
means equal the fecundity of trees. Fish and insects 
approach nearer to it; the tench deposits about ten 
thousand eggs, the darp twenty thousand, atid the rod 
a miUiou. But if we compare this fecundity with 
that of the wild rose, of the mustard-tree, and the 
fern, we shall find that these and many other plants 
multiply much more than lilfli or Insects j besides, they 
are propagated by many different ways, whilst mo^t. 
animals are confined to one mode of multiplying their 
species. A tree may produce as many new trees as it 
has branches and leaves. 

From these considerations we may learn how wisely 
Cod has regulated the continuation of the vegetable 
and animal species. If the multiplication of vege« 
tables were less considerable, many animals must pe. 
rMt from want; our fields, meadows, and gardens, 
would be entirely desert, or enlivened with a verj frw 
plants scattered up and down; and bad the Creator 
thought fit (hat the animals which live upon vegetables 
should become more numerous than the plants, the 
vegetable kingdom would be exhausted, and many 
species of animals would perish. But from the wise 
relations subsisting between the two kingdoms, the in. 
habitants of each multiply in a just proportion, and 
no species is destroyed. Thus, pleasure and abun- 
dance every .where surround us. For man, the Crea¬ 
tor has given to vegetables their fecundity; and for 
his nourishment, pleasure, and health, such a multi¬ 
tude of plants are produced. Their number cannot 
be expressed, and thus affords an image of the sm- 
smnsity and omnipotence of Cod, who through all 
m kingdoms of nature opens hit hand and satisfies 
the desire of every living creature. 
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Description of ike Beauties of Spring . 

Nothing 3s more worthy of admiration than the 
revolutions effected throughout all nature by the In* 
Hue nee of the spring. As autumn declines, every 
valley, every meadow, and every grove, presents ns 
with an image of death: and in winter nature is etu 
„tirely divested of beauty; every animal is sorrowful, 
the inhabitants of the groves hide themselves end are 
silent; the earth becomes desert, and all nature seems 
to suffer & state of torpor and insensibility. How¬ 
ever, at this very time she is working in secret, though 
we are ignorant of the happy principle which is pre¬ 
paring her renovation. Life returns to animate afresh 
the benumbed body, anti every thing prepares for a 
similar restoration. In trees alone, what a multitude 
erf changes take place. At first the sap, which during 
the winter had entirely abandoned the trunk and 
branches, slowly rises in the small vessels by means 
which we can not discover: it soon penetrates the buds, 
which disclose a thousand wonders ; the leaves with 
their beautiful green; the branches, which arc to shoot 
^between the unfolded leaves, with new buds attached 
to them, and full of invisible leaves ; the multitude of 
flowers, with the sweet •exhalations which scent the 
air; in these blossoms fruit, and in those fruits the, 
seeds of an infinite number of other trees. 

The brightness of the sun rejoices the soul, and the 
activity of nature in the plants which surround us is 
highly pleasing. Every field delights with its beauties 
and pleases with its grateful fragrance, and every bird 
pours forth»its varied melody, llow cheerful are the 
notes of the linnet as it flutters from branch to branch, 
us if to attract our regard 1 The lark joyfully soars 
aloft, and hails the day and the coming spring with her 
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mclodierarfttrttta*. The cattle express the vigour and 
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power is to gloriously pittaifesiecl, New reotamre 
breathe the pore uitr of spring without such YagMei 
being awakened lot ns sever contemplate a free & ' 
leaf; a field waving with com, a flowery mead, a m£ r 
.jestic forest, or beautiful garden, without lifted 
that it h God who has given ns the shad* of |S 
and the beauty and fragrance of the flowers; Mfwtt 
He who clothes the wood* and tip meadows frith 4qr 
verdure which delights and refreshes; and that 
whose will and powei wc exist, has given* to tvefjfe 
creature life, and nil the happiness they m 

nature fe*k the Influence of spring, so tjm&WChrifr* 
tian fe$fo*$csiattc bliss, when after havingIMrfei} Ids 
face fbipa while, hit God approaches and bretfmfc 
into hb» soul fhg happy testimony of his grade red 
salvation, v 
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* * 

Mas ttay he considered a* the only ant mat wtuc* 
enjoys the gdtaf speech; and in t|h Ms superiority 
oner other mtknaft* is most especially manifested,, By 
fiHMgflf speech ho extends his empire over all nature, 
anorines himself towards his Divine Author, whom he 
contemplates* obeys, and adores. By the faculty of 
speech he is enabled to make known his wants to 
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others, and to render them subservient to his interest. 
All animal*,, except mat*, ore deprived 6t this fa¬ 
culty, because they lire destitute of that reason by 
which ire are enabled to acquire languages, and to 
know the use of speech. , But as animals possess the 
power of expressing their pants and feelings by na¬ 
tural sjgnvand certain sounds or cries, we must allow 
them a sort of language, though very inferior, formed 
entirely from the diversity of the tones which they 
utter. 

* To form a just idea of this, no very laborious re¬ 
searches or profound investigations are necessary ; it 
will >be sufficient to observe the animals which daily 
Como Under our notice, and with w hich we live in fa¬ 
miliar intercourse. Let its examine the hen and her 
chickens; when she has found any thing, she calls and 
invites them to partake of it; they understand her 
call and instantly come, if they lose sight of her, 
plaintive cries express their distress, and the desire 
they have for her guardian presence. Observe the 
different cries of the cock when a stranger or a dog 
advances, or when some bird of prey borers near; 
or when bo calls to answer his hens. Hear the la¬ 
mentable cries of the turkey, and see the young brood 
instantly hide themselves; the mother anxiously looks 
upward, and what has she discovered ? a black point 
that we can scarcely distinguish; and this is a bird of 
prey, which could ftiotr escape the vigilance and piercing m 
eyes of the mother carefully watching for her flock. * 
The enemy disappears, and the ben utters an exulting 
cry; her anxiety ceases, aid the young ones again 
joyfully assemble round their mother. 

The cries of the dog are very various, copious, and 
expressive: who can witness without emotion the joy 
which this faithful animat expresses at the return of 
his master ? He leaps, dances, runs about him with 
eagerness; now stops and eyes him with most earnest 

Vol. I. T 
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regard, full uf tenderness and affection: approaches, 
licks, and caresses him repeatedly; then.again renews 
his frolicsome gambols, disappears, returns, assumes 
a variety of sportful attitudes, barks, and declares his 
j oy by a thousand playful gestures* How different are 
these joyful sounds from those which he utters at night 
upon the approach of a tfatef! If we follow a hound 
or a pointer, how different will bo their cries and 
their motions, according to what they wish to express, 
and how significant are the movements of their ears . 
and tails. 

This may afford us another opportunity of admiring 
the wisdom of the Supreme Being, who has thus mani¬ 
fested to all creatures his tender cares, by giving them 
power to express by sounds their feelings and their 
wauls. From their peculiar organization it is impos¬ 
sible for them to utter the language of man ; but 
though destitute of that qualification, they arc, through 
(hr mercy of God, enabled ta communicate their sen. 
sal ions to one another, and even to man himself. 
They possess the faculty of producing and varying a 
certaiu number of sounds; and the structure of their 
organs is such, that each species has peculiar tones by 
which it conveys its meaning, with as much perfection 
as their nature and the end for which they are created 
requires. 

How superior then is man to other animals by his 
powers of speech! Their language consists in the ut. 
ter.mce of imperfect sounds; they are incapable of 
combining and comparing ideas, and their knowledge 
^gf external objects m very limited. Whilst man pos- 
4 $bsst»s faculties which enable him to ascend from par. 
ticulars to general notions, and tp separate the object 
fioin the qualities which distinguish it; and having 
obtained this knowledge, fie.is enabled through bis 
powers of speech to convey it to other individuals. 
Let us then pour forth the tribute of pgr praise lo the 
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Almighty lor the* superiority & ***d the 

grmt fdtdtht he has Mrtowtd upon w ; merer for- 
gettiugfhtt the most grate Ad hiMMt which ascends to 
Heaven lathe of tbetflKcted lor those that 

comfort them * mid the Messing* of the ignorant who 
hove hwo mewed from the bodtgo of darkness, and 
restored to the cheerful prefects of day, by the so*, 
perior toteHifenoeof 0 frtletiMimlng who has demoted 
JrU days to the Mvition of his mind and the im¬ 
provement of his heart. 


MAV ttm. 

' 

Number and Magnitude of Creatures upon the Earth* 

\ 4 * 

‘ The works of the Lord ace vast and n mot roes *’ 
we should hare acknowledged this sf we had only 
known those which the earth contains; for how ins- 
meose is this globe* the abode of so many nations did* 
feting froth each other I and hoar many solitudes and 
deserts are ettil uninhabited by man! What is ihli 
more striking ft** that the solid earth does not occupy 
near so ranch space ft* the water ; and Jf the earth iu 
seif is an example of the greatness of the works of 
God y how much more so Is that diversity of creatures 
which it oottfatasl ■ vv > 

We ibid iseAiisilis speaks of stones, ASssnlit 
and metals, concealed in the bosom etf the earth y« 
whilst an astonishing variety of trees, plants, herbs, 
and Ireks, adiiw its eukek Notwithstanding all the 
cate which Jtasbett fibHi-kdbiefQ and classify thdr 
di&Hfrt «pidw» the Week b still hrfroa being cam* 
plated* lot us newt eaosldex^dha extren|«divarsity of 
tiring Creature* which often Itself to pmt adnitiosi 
How great the disproportion between the eagle and the 
If, the whaftfrAnd the gcigeoit* tfceetephaatafad the 
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mouse! and yrtth e Interval which separates them Is 
tilled up with living creatures. The various species 
of animals approach each other so nearly that it is 
sometimes difficult to distlngui.vit them ; and yet these 
are so multiplied, that from the fly to the elephant 
they form one vast chain, all the links of which are 
connected. On the seas, lakes, and rivers, upon the 
surface of the earth and within its bosom, there Is 
scarcely any space that is not occupied by some living 
, creature. 

But however great may appear the number of crea¬ 
tures which come under our observation, it is not to 
be compared with those which are so small as to elude 
our perception. With the microscope almost incrc. 
dibte discoveries have been made, of which all who 
choose may convince themselves. By its means wc arc 
presented with a new world, which was before entirely 
unknown to us: we there see living creatures whose 
extreme minuteness the imagination can scarcely em¬ 
body, some of them not equalling in size the millionth 
part of a grain of sand. And ft is not only their num¬ 
ber and diversity, but their beauty and delicacy of 
structure, which excites our astonishment. What 
nearly escapes the naked eye, when viewed through a 
microscope has an inconceivable fineness and beauty. 
Brilliant particles which art cannot imitate glitter in a 
grain of sand, and particularly in some insects; for 
example, in the head and eyes of a small fly; and we 
observe in the structure of the most insignificant of 
beings the utmost symmetry and moat admirable order: 
in short, we find millions of creature* «o-small that 
the eye cannot distinguish them without a glass, which 
have, notwithstanding, an organization as perfect in 
their species, and are as proper to fulfil the design of 
their creation; as the larger animals with which the 
earth is peopled. 

Considerations like these are tafell calculated to 
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teach the knowledge of our own littleness; we 
s»cc*n» to be Io*t in th»* innumerable multitude of the 
creatures of God, which would amply sulfite to do. 
dure bis power* though the whole human race were 
.swept Into annihilation* How immense is the empire 
of nature! in every element are beings created and 
preserved; every grain of sand t? an habitation for 
insects which rank amongst the creatures of God, ami 
ate links in the vast catenation of created nature. 
The more we meditate upon the grandeur and diversity , 
o! the woiks of God, the more we ft el the limits of 
our understanding, and our ideas are confuted by in* 
(unhide. Though wo add number upon number we 
>hall never be able to fiml a sum equal to the amount 
ot nil the creatures which inhabit the earth. Let us 
then in .silent reverence adore the wisdom of the ini- 
im-dMUttble God. 


MAY XMY. 

Spring ttu Entf/lem of the Frailty of JInman Life, 
and an finale of Death. 

d 

At this season we need not search far for images of 
frailty and death ; they every*where present themselves 
connected with the beauties of nature. The design of 
the Creator in this seems to be, to warn' ns of the in. 
constancy of terrestrial things, anil to check that dsn. 
gerons inclination which we have to place our affec¬ 
tions upon objects which being vain and transitory 
should be repressed* Spring vs the season in wtmh 
plants receive a wear life, and In which many of them 
perish. However serene are the days of spring they 
often suddenly become darkened by clouds, by show, 
ers, and by tempests. Sometimes the morning dawns 
in tboibliiess of beauty; when, ere the sun has gained 

T 3 
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the mid-heaven, the lustre which tattered our hopes 
of » fine day vanishes from our view i at other times 
our most favourable hopes are realized, and we enjoy 
all the attractions of spring In foil perfection. But 
how fugitive are these happy days* and hew precipi¬ 
tate their flight 1 Whilst we are eagerly courting their 
presence, they vanish from our grasp; and thus fly the 
fairest hours of life, even as fleeting moments of 
spring. The morning often meets us with smiles, and 
promises us nothing but joy and happiness; hut ere - 
the evening comes, even before we have attained the 
noon, we experience the desolation of misfortune, and 
the bitterness of grief; woe marks our course, and af¬ 
fliction follows our steps. 

Let us pause for a space, and consider the years of 
onr youth, which we may regard as the spring of our 
life; how fleeting were the pleasures of our then ten¬ 
der age I Many and various as they were, perhaps none 
of them now remain. Where are fled those happy 
moments when, strangers to care, we gave ourselves 
up to the intoxicating influence of joy, and the enthu¬ 
siastic rapture of unrestrained imagination ? Where is 
now that gaiety of heart that was wont to sparkle in 
the countenance and cheer the admiring beholder ? 
And where those roses which once bloomed in onr 
cheeks? We now no longer feel the turbulence of 
pleasure, the enthusiasm of ardour,, nor the rapturous 
fervour of delight, which were wont to Are our senses 
and intoxicate pur souls. We remember those happy 
days no more, but as the illttneu of a dream, or as 
come pleasing phantasy that plays upon the imagina¬ 
tion, and suddenly leaves us in all the consciousness 
of a weary existence. But it Is not SO with those who 
In their morning of life looked forward to the time 
when to learn is painful, and again to grow yotxag inu 
practicable; who, instead of expending the ardour of 
youth, in the pursuit of tasteless frivolity or hopeless 
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dissipation, gathered with unceasing toil pud unwearied 
assiduity the rich stores of wisdom, the enjoyment of 
which wsifl ensure to them a measure of felicity, whilst 
the mere butterflies that' flutter in the sun*beams are 
buried in the gloom of oblivion. 

Every, where does the Spring declare, in the expres* 
sire language of truth, the decay of life and the tin* 
certainty of time* We now see die trees in the pride 
of verdure, adorned with their beautiful blossoms; 
but in a few days, these will be no more. All those 
tender flowery whose beautiful forms diversify nature," 
will perish in the same season that gives them birth. 
Like these, the period of human life is short, ami its 
longest duration may be compared to a day of spring. 
Death suddenly closes our eyes in night, even when 
the crimson tide of health promised us the succession 
of many years* Often the canker-worm of disease is 
secretly gnawing the heart, whilst the countenance 
yet beams the lustre of health and the radiance of 
youth. Yet, though the charms of youth are blasted, 
as the glory of the valleys is sometimes darkened by 
the north wind, or at certainly as the pride of the gar¬ 
den fades; though we fall, like the rose which blooms 
to-day, and to-morrow wkhereth; let us not repine* 
nor mourn at our fate; bat let us enjoy all the charms 
of spring, and the blessings of life, which the Creator 
has graciously bestowed upon us. The thoughts of 
death can never destroy the pleasure of the virtuous,, 
nor lessen the delight #f innocence and the enjoyment 
of parity* Far from fiHing the mind with dismay, 
and iendertng gloomy the heart, the certainty of death 
teaches uS the insignificance of all terrestrial objects, 
und leads us to repose upon the Supreme Being, in the 
hope of quitting a world where every thing is perish* 
»hl* for the regions of eternal gfery and endless fe¬ 
licity. , 
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Spring emblematical (f the lie&urrettum of the Body* 

Most of the flowers which wo now admire, and 
which so beautify the earth, were lately rough ntid 
shapeless roots* This may present us with a beautiful 
emblem of the resurrection of the righteous, and the 
reanimated stale of their bodies. As the roots of the 
most exquisite flowers, while buried in the earth, arc 
destitute of form and beauty, but when ih bloom have 
a thousand charms—so the human body, which in the 
precincts of the tomb is the object of horror and 
aversion, in the day of resurrection will experience a 
most astonishing change ; u for what is sown in cor¬ 
ruption is raised in incorrnptiort; what is sown in dis¬ 
honour is raised in glory,” As soon as the first mild 
da) s of spring appear, life and joy succeed (he melan¬ 
choly impressions excited by the rigours of the win¬ 
ter ; and cause the chilling blasts to be forgotten. So 
wilt man in the great day of resurrection forgot all his 
troubles, and no longer remember with pain the afflic¬ 
tions of his past life. Whilst in this ?<ale of exist¬ 
ence, anviety lowers on our brow, and our counte¬ 
nance often expresses the language of sorrow; blit 
soon as (he cheeriug rays of a new creation .'hall en¬ 
lighten our souls, grief'will be no more; no clouds 
will obscure the screwty-df our days, and a heavenly 
joy will gild all our momenta. 

Spring is the jojfdl season when the earth under¬ 
goes a general renovation; if lit the winter it seemed 
(lull and lifeless, It now appears altogether gay and at¬ 
tractive. Every object delights us, and we seem 
ouch spring to erijoy x the pleasing variety of a ttew 
world. So also oh* the day of resurrection wit! the 
just man be transported into a new and delightful 
region* The new heaven and the new earth will be 
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free from all the evils which now so often trouble us; 
peace, order, beauty, and justice, wilt render our fu¬ 
ture abode more happy than the most ardent imagina¬ 
tion can conceive to be possible* 

When the heat of the sun’s rays lilts penetrated the 
earth, thousands of plants httd flowers rise lip out of 
its bosom. So will it be on the great day, when * 
thousands of generation* shall arise from the dust fu 
which they have been buried. AS the flowers of spring 
■come forth from their seed decked in beauty and 
.splendour, so the bodies of the righteous which have 
becu deposited in the earth shall one day arise, en¬ 
compassed with glory and arrayed in beauty. Spring 
is the epoch of vegetation for grass, (lowers, and every 
species of plants$ it is then that every thing which has 
pushed above the surface of the earth devWopes itself 
more and more every day, and vbibly increases its 
strength and beauty : and the day of the resum ction 
.shall be to the soul of the Christian the epoch of thu 
boundless progress he WiUmikc in all good; no weak¬ 
ness will detain, no impede him on his way 

in the path of perfceftert'jHSfewi11 proceed from virttto 
to \trtue, and from felicity to felicity. In spring all 
nature seems to arise as from a state of sleep to pratso 
its Author: the notes of all the inhabitants of the air 
swell in one universal hymn to glorify the Being who 
formed them; am), in the joyful hour of resurrection, 
similar songs shall ascend from the children of God, 
who have received new life and immortality. 


M\Y XXVI. 

Attractive Power ef Bodies* 

Wk often sen two bodies approach each other with¬ 
out being impelled by any external force* The cause 
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which prodaMf tins effect U called attraction, or that , 
principle whereby the minuter particles of matter 
tend towards one another. This power of attraction 
is one of the principal agents of nature: by its ope* 
ration fluids ascend in capillary tubes; and it is in 
some degree the cause, of the juices circulating in tho 
capillary vessels of plants and animals. The expan* 
sire power of the air also* contributes in plants to 
this effect, for a portion of air it found in the fluid 
by‘which they are nourished. .Vegetables are also - 
provided with air-vessels, which imbibe the external 
air, and assist the ascent of the sap; but the chief 
cause of this phenomenon, is Capillary attraction* It 
is well known that a series of capillary tubes exists in 
the human body, where the fluids are in continual 
motion; and this motion is partly regulated by the 
laws of attraction. Many of the phenomena we ob¬ 
serve in the material world have this attractive power 
for their principle, and by H is most satisfactorily 
explained tbo motion of thaheavenly bodies. These 
spheres, separated froa^jfm Other by immense inter, 
vats, must be united byname secret bond, to form 
such a perfect whole as,the solar system. It js now 
generally admitted, that the union of these heavenly 
bodies, their direction, the law which prevents them 
from deviating from their prescribed route; the mo. 
tion of the planets and comets round the sun, all 
depend upon the attractive power of that star, and* 
the gravitation of these bodies towards him* Hour 
admirable is that wisdom which, by means of the 
same law, causes the vegetation of grass and the 
motion of the universe* 

Ail these reflections lead us to glorify the Supreme 
Wisdom. If it manifests, itself Ur the government of 
the celestial bodies, It is equally apparent in that of 
rational creature*. The Creator always acts upon • 
~ spies equally wise, after the same laws, acoom* < 
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.pHshing every thing with the greatest simplicity* But 
we are often so blind as not to acknowledge him, 
be caps* we imagine that he only appears in things 
which possess grandeur and brilliancy. When cities 
and provinces are devastated by an earthquake* innvu 
dated with water* or consumed by dm* our attention 
is arrested *, and in these convulsions of nature wo 
perceive the traces of Providence* But why do we 
not perceive him equally in small things ? why do ve 
not behold the marks of his wisdom in the common. 
occurrences of life ? Is it only extraordinary events 
that proclaim the power and justice of God ? la it 
not equally displayed in the smallest blade of grass 
as in the motion of the heavenly bodies ? To be con¬ 
vinced of the wisdom and goodness which arc mani¬ 
fested throughout the kingdom of trod* we need not 
go to distant places* or seek amidst remote objects. 
We need only dwell on what rotates to ourselves* and 
to the particular dispensation of Providence in our 
own behalf. 


MAY xxvir. 

Complaints of Men against the La to of Nature, 

u Why Is the human body* from its constitution, 
subject to so many accidents and infirmities ?’* Let 
him who Saks this question say If it is possible to 
figure to himself a body which can unite more advan¬ 
tages than that which he has received from his Creator S 
It was incompatible with the nature and catenation of 
things below, that man should be provided with a 
body that was Invulnerable. Though some are de¬ 
formed, others time* and 1 deaf and dumb, we have no 
reason' to memur at the decrees of Providence* 
These defect* are net & frequent as to give noecca* 
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sion to repine; anil those who are still disposed to 
complain would do well to re fleet on the following 
truths. 1 4 

It is useful to the generality of men that some ex¬ 
amples of the defects to which the human body is 
liable should now and then occur; for when a healthy 
and sound person compares himself with one who is 
not so, he at once perceives all the advantage* of 
perfect and well-formed limbs; ho learns to prize a 
•gift of whose value he was before ignorant, and is 
more careful to presene if. How precious is each 
eve, each organ of sense* each joint and limb—more 
dear to us than the richest treasure! Our body i« 
more beautiful and regular than the most Mipeib 
building, more excellent than the most exqtiWitelv 
wrought machine ; and yet, inferior as these are, w«. 
are far from attributing them to blind ihance. 

44 AVhy are some countries of the earth so ditferetir 
from one another; sometimes cold, sometimes wet, 
sometimes low, at others elevated? 1 * If thou. O 
man! haclat the power of forming a globe, when 
every thing should contribute to the welfare of nu n 
and animals, would thy understanding furnish thee 
with the plan of one better than that of our sphere ? 
The countries of the earth produce, by means of fht ir 
diversity, exhalations and different winds, fiom 
which results that medium of air, which experience 
tenches us is best adapted to the health and comfort of 
animal life, and the promotion of vegetation. 44 f t h* 
however, incontestable that the variations of weather 
are not advantageous ioall tnoti and to oil countries. 1 * 
But has not Dm weather which has preceded an influ¬ 
ence upon that of another? Is it in our power to 
judge of the whole? Are a thousand husbandmen 
to sigh for a shower, because the continuance of » 
drought will accommodate the arrangements of one 
house-wife? A certain state of air. will occasion in 
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j*rvme places a degree of sterility; bufr can that be 
called an evil which prevents the impurity of the at¬ 
mosphere ? Should an east wind, benefiting a whole 
country, cease to blow, because from its violence 
some ships arc wrecked, and some particular people 
injured ? Is if just or reasonable to blame or remark 
imperfections in a part* when we cannot comprehend 
the whole ? “ Why are there so many noxious ani¬ 
mals ?” Docs any one think that no rapacious animals 
should exist upon the earth ? l^et such people reflect,. 
that* by tlie beasts of prey, the number of animals 
which would be troublesome to us is diminished. 
And it is because many animals serve for food to 
beasts of prey, that the number of living creatures i» 
preserved* if these rapacious beasts did not exist, 
the carcasses of the animals they devour would be 
rather prejudicial than useful. The animals thus de¬ 
voured are replaced by others, and the population is 
regulated by the means of subsistence; hence flies 
and many insects would perish for want, if the ani¬ 
mals which feed upon them did not thin their numbers. 

u Whence is it that the Creator has regulated the 
course of nature by such invariable laws f" U tt not 
precisely by means of this arrangement that man, 
assisted by nature and guided by experience, is 
enabled to make use of his understanding and of his 
powers, and become in some degree the worker of ins 
own good ? Would we wish to dwell in a world 
where we should have no occasion for activity ; where 
none of oar pleasures could be increased by any ex. 
ertions on our part; Where.there was no rule or fun¬ 
damental law ;> and where the alternations of good 
and evil, of pleasure and of pain, being unknown, 
ere should have nothing to render us attentive to the 
laws of nature? 

There will ever be a number, of things to nature, 
the designs el- which, and the relations they bear to 
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each other, most remain concealed; «ad we may find 
some, which, to our limited understanding, appear 
contradictory, and little adopted to the plan of the 
Deity* But In such cam, let ns bear in mind that 
-God performs every thing with the wisest and most 
beneficent slews; and when any doubts and diffieul. 
ties -shail arise, let us say with the apostliw*; O (he 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and know* 
ledge -of God I How unsearchable are his judgments, 
. n nl his ways past finding .nut! For who hath known 
<th« mind of the Lord ? Or wiio hath been (Us conn* 
sellar ? For of him, and through him, and to him, 
are all things; to whom be glory for over* Amen." 


MAY XXVIII* . 

Of the Sins to which we are most prone during the 

Spring . 

Is it possible that we can profane, by sin, (hat 
season which of alt others should more especially ani¬ 
mate us to (he practice of piety ? Is it not natural to 
suppose that In those beautiful days every field would 
be a temple where we might after up the incense of a 
grateful heart, and the thanksgiving of a virtuous 
mind; where every thought, sentiment, and action, 
should tend to the glory of our Creator ? But, alas \ 
we daily witness the ingratitude of men towards their , 
heavenly benefactor; they see nature renewed, they 
see the flowers that had decayed revive, and a Variety 
of pleasing objects eWrV when* attract their notice, 
without ever thinking Ur their Maker, and rendering 
unto him the just praises of his excellence* This 
odious vice of ingratitude, the source of much 'M» 
quity, is most evident at this season; and shall man, 
the only creature hi the universe capable of refloating 
upon hit happiness, be the only one insensible to it? 
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; It is to such «i unfeeling and ungrateful soul that I 
now address myselfi feat I can scarcely aspect my 
feeble accents to penetrate within the recesses of thy 
heart, when the voice of God has been h«*ard in vain, 
and the energetic and oppressive language of nature 
disregarded. Canst thou forget thy Creator, when all 
his worksdedare him ? Jf thou knewest not thy God, 
thou const neither know thyself nor the world in 
which thou lives*. Krnjr creature reminds thee of 
its Author 3 every place in the vast dominion of ha* 
turn is full of the Deity* He manifests himself in 
every blade of grass; in every flower, and in every 
bird, he speaks the sweet and persuasive language of 
nature ; he addresses himself to thy senses, to thy 
reason, to thy conscience, and to all thy faculties. 
Listen to this language, and thou mayest become 
sensible and grateful. 

How dost thou employ these fine days of spring? 
Surely thou shouidst emerge from thy chamber and 
visit the treasures of the fields, and the beauties of 
the gardens, where thou mightest inhale a pure and 
balmy air. lint beware of yielding to the extrava¬ 
gance of sinful pleasures» in whose train follow an. 
guish, disease, and infamy* Truly to enjoy the beau¬ 
ties of spring and ail the delights of the season, is to 
observe; with attention the works of nature, whilst thy 
reason informs .thee of the power and wisdom of the 
> Creator there displayed; thy heart will then exjje- 
rience raptures infinitely superior to the pleasures of 
those who forget their God. 

Let ns now turn our attention to > those who in this 
? season are the slaves of care, and fear they shall not 
be able to find the means of subsistence* 0 ye of 
little faith! Behold the lillics of the field how they 
grows consider the fowls of the air, they sow nut, 
neither do they reap, yet their heavenly Bather feed. 
f ctbtka. < Be assured then# and put your full costfi. 
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denee in (i<kT. Spring is the season of hope, give 
a place in your bosom; and when doubts shkli a&safT 
ami fe«irs come upon you, cast your view abroad over 
tire fields and meadows, and remember the words of 
your Redeemer: <* If God so clothe thegms of the 
field, if he feed the fowls of the air, how much more 
will he nourish thee, O than of little faith!” The 
wicked only hate cause to fear for the future; but he 
who unites integrity to industry, and virtue to Intel¬ 
lect, will ensure unto himself'a portion of comfort- 
here, and ever-during felicity in the world to come. 
Let tis then rejoice in our existence, and white we em¬ 
ploy this delightful season of the year in contem¬ 
plating the works of nature, look up with joy and 
gratitude to him who has jpren us the glorious privi¬ 
lege above millions of other creatures, of knowing 
the God of nature is the sole author of all happiness. 


MAY XXIX. 

Harmony of Bees* 

Tub comfort and happiness which bees enjoy are in 
a considerable degree owing to their harmony and 
patriotism. At least, it is evident that their com¬ 
munity must be immediately destroyed tf they did not 
live together in a state of union. From tU obssrva. . 
tiom of those who have investigated this subject, it 
appears (that these insects return to their hives taden 
with the materials for building thtlr cells, mud there 
are others in waiting to esse than of their burthen. 
They again salty forth, and whilsHhey are collecting 
frggh materials, these which remain in the hlvo knead 
tomher the little parcels which the others Have 
jMbght, and thus prepare a mats proper‘for building. . 
■fibers, which*!* not immediately employed in work- ‘ 
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ing, render kind offices to the labourers* and bring 
them food* that the work may go on without inter¬ 
ruption* 

The patriotism of bees is not less than their har¬ 
mony* The wealth of the whole state consists in the 
riches of each citizen; and this numerous republic 
forms but one family* in which is tio personal iute- . 
rust* no avarice* and no rapine: here no troop of bees 
unites to do violence to* or fight against the interests 
of* each other; no bee is ever found living in luiiiry. 
and superfluity* whilst another is destitute of the ne¬ 
cessaries of life; nor are they anxious to acquire 
more honey than will suffice for their winter’s provi¬ 
sion. 

Insignificant as these idlects may appear* we may learn 
from them those virtues upon which depend the repose 
and the happiness of our lives. In whatever slate or 
condition we may be placed* it is necessary for us to 
act in concert with our fellow.creatures, and to cul¬ 
tivate the virtues of patriotism; the society in which 
we live* Christianity* and our own happiness, demand 
it. Let us cheerfully bear our part of the general 
burthen* and, if it is necessary, charge odflkelvea with 
the burthen of another* who from ignorance or weak¬ 
ness is unable to support it. And when our duty, our 
conscience* and our religion* require us to make sa¬ 
crifices for our brethren* let us never regard it as a 
loss ; but Tather consider it as an honour that we have 
been capable of labouring with more zeal and success 
than others. Let the base principles of selfishness 
never find a place iu our hearts; they who endeavour 
to enrich themselves at the expense of another* and to 
appropriate unto themselves alone the treasures of their 
country* are despicable members of society* whfjbave 
forfeited their dignity, and sank beneath the level of 
brutes Whenever we are in any degree able to con. 
tribute to the general good* let not the uncertainty of 
Vo!. I. U . 
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toeing rewarded prevent our exertions *, the testimony 
of « good conscience, end tlie blessings of eternity,’ 
'will sufficiently reply us. 

It is too trtffe, however, that one of the greatest evils 
of life is the want of harmony and concord amongst 
the individuals of the human race. Even in this wo 
may admire the Wisdom of God, who notwitlgdanding 
the want of unlon^ and the disorders which reign in 
the world, notwithstanding the universal self-interest 
.whiCh governs men, stilt supports society, and renders 
it flourishing. When a careful pilot steers Ms vessel 
in safety amidst the shoals and the rocks against which 
the waves strive to dash him, we admire his skill and 
experience; so when we see, in spite of the wicked¬ 
ness of men, in the midst of the storms and ebullitions 
of their passions, the dominion of wisdom and the 
preservation of virtue, we may admire and reverence 
the eternal wisdom of Him who governs the universe. 


MAY XXX. 

Prodigkut Number of Plants upon the Earth . 

r 

More than twenty thousand different species of 
plants have been already observed, and new ones are 
daily discovered. By means of the microscope some 
have been found where they were least expected. The 
different varieties of mosses and sponges have been 
classed among vegetables, and have presented to the 
observation of the naturalist seeds and flowers before 
unknown. Freestone is sometimes covered with brown 
ami blackish spots; the mouldy substance which rom- 
poseyhem adheres to various other matters, and may 
be Considered as a little garden in vegetation, where 
the plants, though exceedingly minute, have visible 
scedsj id flowers. When we reflect upon the quautity* 
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of taoss which covers .even the hardest stones, the 
trunks of trees, and the most barren places; when 
we consider the quantity of vegetables upon the sur¬ 
face of the earth; the different species of flowers which 
delight and refresh us; (he trees and bushes; add to 
these the aquatic plants, some of which exceed a bair in; 
fineness'; we may be able to form some idea of tbe mul-* 
titude of plants In. $e vegetable kingdom, 

AH these Species grow up and are preserved without 
detriment to one another, each having that place as* 
signed it which is most suited to its properties.* Such 
is the wisdom displayed in their distribution over the 
surface of the earth, that there is no part of it wholly 
destitute, and no part eqjoys them in too great abund¬ 
ance. Some plants require tbe open field, w here, un¬ 
sheltered by trees, they may receive the sun’s rays; 
others can only exist in water; some grow in the sand; 
others in marshes and fens, which are frequently co¬ 
vered with water, and some bud on the surface of 
the earth, whilst others unfold themselves in its 
bosom. 

The different stratawhich compose the soil of the 
earth, is sand, clay, chalk. See. have each their dif. 
ferent vegetables; and hence it is that in the vast 
garden of nature nothing is absolutely sterile; from 
the finest sand to the flinty rock, from the torrid to the 
frozen Zone, each soil and climate supports plants pe¬ 
culiar to itself. 

Another circumstance highly worthy of attention ft,, 
the Creator has so ordered, that, among this immense 
variety of plants, those which are most proper for 
food or medicine, either to man or beast, grow in 
greater abundance than those which are of less utility. 
Hekbs are much more fiumerous than trees and hhjflto* 
bias; grass is In greater abundance than oaks; and 
cherry-trees more plentiful than apricots: had oaks 
been more frequent than grass, or trees than herbs and 

V 2 
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roots, it would have been impossible for animals to 
subsist. Almighty and merciful God, here also we 
have to acknowledge the wonders of Thy Providence! 
Thy goodness is ever)- where manifested, and thero is 
no mind so weak that docs not comprehend that Thou 
art all.great, all.powerful, and good ! to be convinced 
of this we have only to contemplate (he widely ex¬ 
tended vegetable kingdom* Wherever we' go at this 
season of thu year, we walk on plants and flowers; 
.and’as far as we can extend otir view we behold Helds 
and meadows, covered with the rich blessings of 
heaven! 


MAY XXXI. 

Plurality 0 / Worlds . 

Pridl, ignorance, or self-love, induce some people 
to believe that our world is the only part of the im¬ 
mense universe which fa inhabited j that the sun is only 
formed to give us his light «uid heat; and that (lie 
moon and the stars answer no other purposes than to 
enlighten (he gloom of our nights, and serve as.guides 
to the mariner and the traveller. The contemplation 
of the fixed stirs alone is sufficient to refute this ab¬ 
surd opinion. Their hi illiancy demonstrates that they 
shine by their own light, and from their being visible 
to us, notwithstanding their immense distance, we 
are justified in supposing them to be much larger than 
our sun. And is it consonant with Divine Wisdom, 
which has not created a single particle ol matter in 
Vain, that these immense bodies, each in itself a sun, 
so numerous and so distant from pur earth, should 
shine with ineffectual light, and not bo destined to 
softie great and noble entf? 

P If they were merely intended to serve as nocturnal 
Lights to pur world they could he of no use during 
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the greatest part of the year. The ^loaded atmo¬ 
sphere which often envelops us, and the short nighu 
of summer, which are sufficiently light without th$ aid 
of stars, would render them useless; and those stars 
of which there are many which we cannot see with the 
naked eye, because of thtir vast distanre, would ex¬ 
ist in vain *, and their supposed destination would be # 
much better accomplished by one single star placed 
nearer to us, than by millions so distantly situated 
that their rays could not reach us. The same kind of 
reasoning will bold for whatever use up imagine the 
stars to be created; whether for (he purposes oT navi¬ 
gation, or any other use, we shall fall equally short 
of the truth, and must ultimately be brought (o con- 
fas*, that if no creatures beyond our globe profited 
by their light and heat, or if they themselves were 
not inhabited by living beings, their creation would be 
useless, and their existence superfluous. but the Al¬ 
mighty has created nothing Dial is not pregnant wifli 
utility*, and if w e can discover nothing, however in¬ 
significant, on this earth that docs not answer some 
end, bow much more must these immense bodies tend 
to manifest the power and glory of God! 

This conclusion will appear still more just if we re- ^ 
fleet attentively upon the solar system. We have seen * 
in a former discourse that the moon in many respects 
resembles our earth; and from all that we have been 
able to discover of her, we have reason to believe she 
contains inhabitants. The analogy between the nigon 
and the planets leads us to suppose they also are in¬ 
habited , and, as each fixed star has, according to aft 
appearance, like our sun, Us particular planets, so 
we may reasonably suppose they in some degree re¬ 
semble the planets in our system; and thus we see 
around us an innumerable multitude of worlds,‘•each 
, having its peculiar arrangement, laws, productions, 
and inhabitants* 

U 3 
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How infinite gre the works of God 1 Ifow majestic 
the starry heavens I and how great must be their Cre¬ 
ator, a hose glory millions of worlds declare, and 
whose all. intelligent power the myriads which inhabit 
them, adoring, acknowledge! Let us unite in the hea« 
vtnjy choir, that whilst incense from millions of worlds 
is ascending unto the (jod of all power, we alone 
may not he wanting in the universal song of joy, of 
praise, and of thanksgiving, to the great God of all, 
the Father of light and glory. How grandly does 
the prospect of futurity open upon our souls, when 
shall become acquainted with the worlds whoso ex¬ 
istent? wc can now barely ascertain, and the least of 
who 1 *? woudcis w? are unable to comprthend ’ when 
w? shall b? initial* d into all the m) stories of heaven, 
and admitted witluu the circle ot that glory whose 
ladnnce emauates from the Cioator! 


Ili/wn of Thanhs* u tag, 

Ctlt im vtv tho praises of the Lord, and adore him. 
Exalt, piaise, and &ing the marvellous and wonderful 
•works of your Creator, all ye whom he has made 
capable of enjoy tog them! For great is his power who 
has created the beaten and all its host?, w hove beauty 
and splendour announce the glory of the Parent qf 
light aad life ; the nniverne declares it, and the eye is 
never weary with contemplating that in which it con¬ 
tinually discovers new beauties* But tho eye alone 
does not enjoy these pleasures; tho beauties of na« 
tore 'peak to the soul, and dll it with rapture. 

O man, Is therq a blade of grass, a leaf, or a grain 
of dust, which does not proclaim to thee, the council 
of the strong God ? IIow rich is He in power and be- 
stfienes! bet, alas! how often does He find thee in¬ 
sensible; thy heart is hardened, and thy eye tarns 
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away from his works! Yet for thee Hit creative W 
, has diffuM'd life and beauty through ait thing*; for 
thee He has created, preserved, and adorned so many 
different beings which thou beholdest in the garden of 
nature. 

Thy God has need of nothing: it is for thy hap¬ 
piness that he has diversified the creation with so many 
charms, and that ha has endued thee with au Intel!! * < 
gent, immortal souk Why then wilt thou seek hap¬ 
piness in that which Is fatso and deceitful ? Turn thine 
eye to thy God; from him thou wilt derive true fe-t 
licity: enjoy the blessings which he gives thee,*and. 
repentance will never follow the enjoyment. • 


JUNE I* 

Difference between the Works of Nature ami of Art . 

When we compare the works of nature with those 
of art, we find that the former infinitely surpass the 
latter. And wbcu we consider that the works of art 
are merely imitations from nature, there can be no 
doubt entertained on the subject. The nearer an 
artist approaches to nature, the more perfect is his 
work; he can invent nothing that is new, and his most 
sanguine hopes are to imitate nature, which is rich 
and various, whilst the variety of art is soon at an 
end, and her resources quickly exhausted. The king- 
dem of nature is almost unlimited: we may every¬ 
where find treasures inexhaustible, and stores without 
end; her minutest objects are worthy of observation, 
and whether we examine a stone, a plant, or an ani¬ 
mal, we shall find that they contain beauties which 
captivate, and perfections which astonish. The works 
of art, on the contrary, are soon exhausted; if .we 
‘scrutinise them with the e^re of critkaholcety, wo di*- 
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Ciover faults ajdcli we did not expect, and imperfec¬ 
tions which we did not imagine; our admiration 
ceases, and we turn from them without delight. 

The works of art, and the proudest monuments of 
human skill, are mouldering in the dust, whilst those 
of nature continue in the vigour of youth and the 
, freshness of beauty. The advantage of the latter in 
* structure, over the former, is not less evident; who¬ 
ever compares the mechanism of the most ingenious 
machine with that of animals, will be amazed with the 
one, whilst he considers the other as a mere bauble, 
or toy* To take the human body as an example; how 
wonderfully is it organised! The perfect and regular 
structure of the muscles, each one admirably adapted 
to its particular use; the ciicttlaiion of the blood; the 
complicated variety of motions; the symmetry of the 
limbs, and the diversity of the functions; all display 
the most abundant proofs of the worksof an Artificer, 
in comparison of which those of man are of lestao* 
count than the dust in the balance. 

ft would be useless to weary the reader with more 
observations to prove a self-evident fact r for, though 
such is the depravity of human nature; that our self- 
love induces us to prefer our own productions to those 
of another; and the taste of some men is so vitiated 
that they are disposed to disregard, and consider w'ith 
indifference, whatever is not produced by human in¬ 
dustry and human ingenuity; few would be found so 
hardy as to expose *iheir folly, and evince their total 
destitution of feeling, by asserting the puny efforts of 
art to be superior to the rolling of the billows, the 
cloud-capt mountains, and the smiling verdure of the 
>alie>s 1 together with all those stupendous and beau¬ 
tiful works that the ever*varying face of nature con.- 
tinnally presents, the study of which yields delight 
and joy ineffable. Whilst it expands the mind, it- 
renders the head susceptible of all those feelings which 
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raise the dignity of human nature, and advance it 
nearer to that Being who is the Source of all mercy 
and goodness; whom the more we contemplate the 
more we desire to imitatei and the more we imitate the 
more fitted wa become for the blessed realms of peace, 
and tire practice of every virtue. 


JUNE XI. 

Leaves of Trees, 

Liavu, the ornament of trees, are one of the chief 
beauties of nature* Our impatience to see them bud 
in the spring* and our joy when they appear, suffi* 
cicntiy declare bow much we consider them the pride 
of our gardens, fields, and woods* What a grateful 
shade they foim in the hot data of summer, when, re* 
treating from the fervent rays of the sun, we repose on 
the banks of some clear stream beneath the oveihang. 
ing trees! Yet this is the least of the advantages w hirlt 
the leaves of trees afford. We have only to consider 
their wonderful structure, to bo convinced that they 
arc formed to answer much more important purposes. 
Each leaf has certain vessels* which, being closely 
compressed at the extremity of the stalk, extent! them¬ 
selves like ribs on the Interior part of the leaf, and 
ramify in various directions; and every leaf contains 
also an astonishing number of pores. In one species 
of box, called Palma Cercris, one hundred and seventy- 
two thousand pores have been enumetated on one sidu 
of the leaf. In the open ait the leaves turn their upper 
-surface towards the sky; and the under towards the 
earth, or the interior part of the plant To what pur¬ 
pose could this particular arrangement conduce, if 
leaver bad no other use than that of ornamenting 
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trees* and affording an agreeable shade f Surely the 
Creator had something more important in view. 

Leaves are instrumental to the nutrition of plants, 
by imbibing through their pores the humidity of the at. 
mosphere, which they communicate to the whole plant. 
How admirable is the wisdom of their organisation [ 
By its means, plants in dry i-eaisotif do not run the ha¬ 
zard of being deprived of moisture; they receive a 
plentiful supply or refreshing dew, which, falling upon 
the upper leaves, drops from them upon the lower 
ones, so that all receive a portion, and none of the 
invigorating juice is lost. It appears from various 
experiments, that plants perspire to a considerable 
amount, and the leaves have been ascertained to he 
the chief organs of this function. They also contri. 
bute to introduce into the interior of the plant the air 
of which it is in want, as well as to extricate that which 
it has used; and they (end to the preservation of the 
buds which aic to bloom the following year; hence 
many trees, when stripped of their loaves, wither and 
die. This frequently happens to the mulberry "(roe, 
whose leaves are taken to feed silk,worms; and this is 
the reason why the grapes never arrive at maturity 
when the vine has been stripped of its leaves in 
summer. 

We may make another remark upon this subject, 
which throws some light on the manner in which plants 
acquire their gradual growth. The inferior surface of 
loaves, which is turned towards the earth, is always of 
a paler colour and less shining appearance, and is 
more rough apd spongy than the upper surface. This 
peculiarity enables it more effectaaliy to imbibe the 
dew which exhales from the earth', and to distribute it 
with more facility and abundance to jibe whole plant. 
The leaves turn to that part whence, they receive the 
most nourishment; hence we observe the leaves of cer* 
pain, plants hang very low. The leaves of trees Which 
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grow on a steep mountain take a perpendicular dine* 
r tion, by which they ate able to acquire Ate necessary 
• degree of humidity. 

We‘have here fresh cause to admire the supreme 
wisdom of God, and we may henceforth consider the 
leaves of trees in another point of view. When we 
were ignorant of their structure* and of the important 
e nds that thejr answered, it was not extraordinary that 
wc saw them with indifference. But now that we 
know each leaf displays evident marks of Divine 
'Power, and is an organ of fertility* it will be impossi¬ 
ble to view them again with inattention or disregard; 
and whenever we see (hem we shall acknowledge that 
every thing, even the least object of nature, has been 
an tinged by the wisdom of the Creator.* , 


JUNE HI. 

1 'i* {tying Power of the Sun, 

Whey first the snn awakens the morn, joy ami 
serenity are diffused over the soul. The heat and 

* From (lie experiments of certain chemists it appears, (hat, 
during the day, the leave* of plants absorb e&rbutur and ga», 
it inch i* nere^ary for the nutrition ami growth of plants, and 
they exhale moiMutc and oxygen gas$ it ts farthri proved by 
1 Senebier, that the oxygen gas emitted by the leave* of plant*, 
depend? on the presence of carbonic acid gas, w bich the leaves 
tmi absorb and afterwards decompose, and then give out the 
'ox)gen while theviYiUtio the earbooi these operation* requite 
the influence of light, which alio is ebieoii.it to the green colour 
of plants, for when they vngetqte 1.1 the dark they are entirely 
white. During the night, leaves perform quite opposite func¬ 
tions! for they tbcp absorb moisture and oxygen gas, and emit 
carbonic acid gas. Another vary important function at leaves, is 
the power which they have of converting the sap into a different 
fluid j it is completely ascertained, that the sap ascends to the 
leaves, where it undergoes certain changes, and there becomes a 
fluid, which is instrumental fa forming the different parts of 
plants* at the chyle coaverted Into blood n in forming those of 
animals. 
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brilliancy of* the great luminary of day communicate 
to min the cheer fulness and activity by which he is 
enabled to fulfil the various duties of his vocation, 
and enjoy the endearments of social life. Thu'indo¬ 
lence and mental depression which often during the 
winter rendered ns incapable of action, are now dis¬ 
sipated: we feel roojre pleasure In our existence, and 
perform our duties with greater ease „and comfort. 
How could it be otherwise, when we witness the nui- 
, versa! joy that the sun communicates to the world, 
ami when we sec every thing around us affected by his 
all-vivyfying rays ? lie animates every creature, and 
rejoices them by his genial influence; millions of 
brilliant insects awaken and sport in his rays; the 
birds tune their music to 1 is praises, and every thing 
which breathes rejoices at his appearance,. Every 
where the joyful effects of his influence arc felt; he 
causes the sap to rise in trees, plants, and vegetables; 
ho unfolds the young ieaws, and gives to the flowers 
their sweet charms; he foiuis the fruits, gives them 
their beautiful hue, and hastens their maturity! He 
diffuses light and life throughout the creation, and 
without him all nature would languish and die. 

The influence of the sun is not only manifr st upon 
the surface of the globe; it reaches the depths of 
caverns, penetrates mountains, is felt withjfi the 
ocean, and produces various and important changes 
on animals, plants, and mineradsj whether above or 
beneath the surface of the earth. , 

When we consider these salutary effects of the sun, 
it is natural to reflect upon the miserable state in 
which we should be if deprived of hSs light and heat. 
Without him our earth would be a sterile and lifeless 
mass, void of order or beauty; the trees could not 
nnfold their leaves, nor the plants their flowers^ the 
meadows would languish without verdure, and the, 
fields .without htrveft*; ang all nature would present. 
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one wild aspect of sterile deformity, ‘Suchwas the 
state of (be moral world before the vivifying power of 
Christ diffused life and consolation over the hearts o- 
men, and. by the purity add force of hts light, duff 
pelled the gloom of ignorance, and the shade of 
mental darkness, that held in bondage the soul. 

The sen's vivifying rays emanating from him in alt 
directions, duty be considered as an emblem of the 
happy influence of a truly good man, who scatters 
joy and blessings on all around him. Ho strength-, 
enetli the weak, chcereth the afflicted, instructeth the. 
ignorant, and relieveth the poor. Such a being i» 
a noble example of what virtue and human nature is 
capable; and may wo each, according to our station 
and degree, endeavour to imitate such a character 
with full purpose of heart; it is in (he power of each 
individual to become better, and the longer we refrain 
from iniquity, (he more easy Is the path to virtue. 
Let tis each labour for our mutual improvement and 
impart X o (hose who are in want a portion of flic 
blessings which wo are favoured to receive; our da\.% 
will then glide on imperceptibly ; our hearts, estranged 
from every sordid care ami base passion, will be the 
seat of love, of peace, and of joyful harmony ; and 
when oar last hour shall arrive, we shall calmly repose 
in humble confidence on the bosom of our God, amid 
the prayers and blessings of thousands of our fellow* 
creatures. 


JUNE IY. 

. 4 Desires of the Soul unlimited * 

i 

Let us employ a few moments in reflecting on our 
pwa particular state; and certainly the consideration 
of our lmmbrtal sou! has the first claim to our atten- 
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ticm, as more nearly concerning us than any* thirty 
this awl# can afford. Whatever satisfaction we way 
feel in contemplating the objects of the material 
worlds is infinitely short of that which we derive from 
meditating upon the nature and faculties of the soul* 
The contemplation of external objects which the tra¬ 
veller meets with on his way is doubtless highly pleas* 
ing, because he requires recreations and amusement* 
in his pilgrimage; but by the contemplation of spi. 
ritual objects we are ted to the consideration of the 
, immortality of the soul, ami the endless felicity of 
the righteous in the world to come. Let us often re. 
fleet upon the desires which are impressed on our 
souls. Experience convinces us that our desire for 
knowledge ran never be satisfied ; os soon as wc have 
made one discovery, wc thirst after more information, 
and, in proportion as our ignorance diminishes, we 
wish for more knowledge. Oar desires are insatiate, 
and when we at length enjoy what we most ardently 
longed for, new wishes spring up, and the desire of 
receiving additional blessings accompanies us from 
infancy to the grave. 

From all this we may Infer, that, as no external 
qbjict gratifies us long, as our desires never end with 
enjoyment, and nothing present is entirely satisfac¬ 
tory, but that we arc continually looking for future 
blessings without ever being fully gratified, there Is a 
slate of existence beyond the present, the desire of 
which is so strongly implanted in our souls, that no. 
thing short of it completely satisfies us. Can any one 
suppose that man should be the only creature upon the 
earth which possessed a faculty, without the power of 
obtaining the end for which that faculty Was given 
him ? .or that man alone should poteess an insthict 
whose instigations he could not satisfy ? This indeed 
would render his condition more pitiable than that of 
,the brute! s for when au animal of that description Is 
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hungry or fhinrtj, it 6odo Aliment to sopplyltiwants* 
we see the silk, worm ipia hi cone, and sfea&itftelf wp 
within it tilt ii comes forth a new creator* $ nod ft 
sec birds lay ogai$ but would these things happen if 
it were not designed for the preservation of their 
species ? If then nor existence was limited to the 
short span of this present Ills, why are implanted in 
our souls desires boundless as infinitude* and indina* 
tions which nothing earthly can gratify ? And why 
have we faculties which are ever grasping at some¬ 
thing beyond their reach ? Surely the great Author of. 
nature has never given us such desires without some 
wise and noble.end* much less has he endowed us with 
them that they may be our tormentors. 

Gracious God ! my soul feels Thy sweet influence, 
and loves Thee above all other things. It aspires to 
imitate Thy perfection, and unite itself unto Thee for 
ever j it can soar above all terrestrial objects, and 
continue its Jofty flight till it reaches Thy throne. 
And can. this soul, this principle of power and Intel, 
licence, the emanation of the Deity, ever be annihi* 
la ted ? Were that the case, rwn would be our know, 
ledge, and fruitless our love of God. For the utmost 
stretch of hutnan attainment is very little; the highest 
degree of perfection which man can possibly acquire 
Is very inferior, and infinitely short of what he con. 
ceives. Doubtless* then, all the excellence which we 
are permitted to possess upon the earth, and all the 
intelligence which we are enabled to attain, are but 
the fyre.runners of that endless felicity the hope of 
which cheers every heart. 

From these considerations we may learn some, 
thing of our future destination. Wc now see that 
the desire of increasing in wisdom and virtue, and 
the wish of always approximating nearer to God,.the 
Source of all perfection, are not accidental,' or^iven 
us to vain; we now know* that the happiness which 
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oar imagination could amid pale but not enjoy Hi this 
staff* of. b&ng, will be. the indies* reward of the just; 
and wo are now convinced, that those favoured mo* 
iRMili in which the love of God warmed our hearts, 
when all the blessings of heaven opened before our 
view, and when we so ardently longed alter perfection, 
were not useless, nor without efficacy. We ire con* 
tinually advancing towards perfection, and the more 
earnest and unremitting are oar endeavoors, the 
,nearer shall we attain to it; no faculties of the soul 
. are useless, and the more they are exercised the 
greater will be their powers, lift us then rejoice 
in our immortality, and ascend from what is visi¬ 
ble to what is invisible. Let us in the midst of 
pleasure, when surrounded with all that this world 
ran afford, when animated by hope, and in the en¬ 
joyment of every blessing which the most favoured 
children of humanity are permitted to receive, lift up 
our souls to heaven, and reflect upou the purity of 
God, that we may be preserved from the allurements 
of sense, and uot debase our faculties by pursuits be¬ 
neath the dignity of biman nature, nod incompatible 
with the sacred duties of Christianity, 

JUNE V. 

Utility t\f Rivers. 

When we calculate the space which rivers occupy, 
#e find that it takes up a considerable part of the earth. 
|Let those who arc discontented with this arrange* 
%ient y and imagine that it would be more beneficial 
if the rivers had been fewer and thy land more abund¬ 
ant, consider with what wisdom 4Ud beautiful pro¬ 
portion the Creator has formed the globe 9 and they 
v^jLthen doubtless be ready to acknowledge that the 
• ^l^ave not been distributed upou the earth with* 
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otft tfr* wisest views, and an evident utiliiyto man, 
and every living creature* 

First, we may observe, that river-water supplies 
a very wholesome beverage* Spring or pump water, 
when it ha* remained long under the earth without agi¬ 
tation, detached and dissolves, or holds suspended, 
particles of matter which may be* injurious to our sys¬ 
tem j but .river*water, which is continually evapo¬ 
rating, and constantly undergoing agitation, rdines 
itself from all impurities, and becomes the most £alu« 
,i»riou* drink for men and beast*. 

- This is far from bong the only use of rivers; do we 
not owe to them the neatuevg, salubrity, and cpmfort, 
of our dwellings, as well as the fertility of our holds ? 
Our habitations are a I waj£ unhealthy when surrounded 
by marshes and stagnant waters, or when a drought is 
.produced in Cbusequance of the want of water. The 
'Smallest river is refreshing, atul cools the air; whilst 
'the earth is rendered more fertile. V\ hat an astonish- 
103 difference is observed between a country watered 
by various streams, aud one to which nature 1 ms denied 
this blessing I The one b dry^'b irreu, and divert; the 
other tfoun-hes like a garden, where woods, valleys, 
meadows, aud lields, present every variety of beauty. 
A.river meandering through a country', carries with it 
. refreshment, abundance, and prosperity; and trot 
only irrigates the roots of plants, but fertilises the 
earth by frequent inundations and continual erapora. 
tiim. m 

* Purely then no one can be so inattentive and un. 
'grateful, as not to acknowledge the advantage of 
rivers, *Mng that they ate the source of such mime- 
reus blessings. If by means of rivers, merchandise 
oottld not he ftoafed through every pare of a kingdom, 

■ commerce would be impeded; without their assistance 
tho machincry of numerous manufactories would be 
stepped* agriculture would soder, and the tablet el 
Vol* I. X 
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the luxurious would be deprived of many of their de. 
]icicles* The only inconvenience of rivers if their 
being sometimes subject to inundations, which occa¬ 
sion very considerable damage: bat this, compared 
with their many advantages, is trifling; inundations 
do not happen very often; they seldom extend far: 
and whatever temporary losses they may occasion, 
they amply indemnify by enriching and fertilising the 
land. Thus the consideration of rivers will convince 
Jthe ’attentive observer, that the Divine Goodness is 
manifested through all nature, in the ocean, and in the 
rivers of water, equally as upon the solid earth. We 
find every thing conduces to our happiness and advan¬ 
tage ; and if we were deprived of any one of the 
blessings we now enjoy, part of our comfort aod fe¬ 
licity would be taken away. 


JUNE VI. 

Diversity of Flower*. 

When we consider the prodigious number of 
flowers produced in the spring, summer, and autumn, 
we cannot but be astonished; and their variety is not 
less remarkable: to produce so great a number re¬ 
quired the agency of a Divine Power, and to effect 
such a diversity demanded that power to be exercised 
with a wisdom equally admirable. If they bore am 
exadgksemblance to each other in thsir structure, 
form^ttmensiou, and colours, we should be wearied 
with their uniform fineness; if the summer produced 
no other plant and flowers than such as we had already 
enjoyed in the spring, are should soon be tired of view* 
in# them, and we should neglect their culture. 

It may therefore be regarded as a proof of the Dir 
vino Goodness, that the productions of the vegetable 
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kiftgdon are so pleasingly divmifitdt and that a vfc* 
rietjr of new charms is continually added to their per# 
factions. This diversity not only taken place in the 
different clams and genera of plants, but may be ob¬ 
served in each individual: thus, the genus of the car* 
nation differs in appearance from thst of the rose, the 
rose from the tulip, and the tulip from the Auricula; , 
and each individual rose, tulip, or carnation, has iU 
peculiar character displayed in its structure, si/e, or 
beauty —we can scarcely select two flowers that* are 
precisely similar in every respect, each one having ^ 
peculiar beauties, though both are indtviduahrof the* 
same plant. 

if we examine a flower-bed, we shall And some of 
the flowers of an extraordinary height, towering above 
the rest; others are of a middling size; and some just 
raise their heads above the earth* Some have the 
richest and most brilliant colours: others are more 
simple and plain: some perfume the air with the most 
exquisite fragrance; whilst others only please by the 
beauty of their tints or the delicacy of their form* 
The variations in flower? are not lets remarkable in 
the different seasons of the year: thus, in spring, when 
men leave the close confinement of towns to enjoy 
the charms of the country, the blossoms are seen in 
full bloom and beauty; as summer advances thousands 
of flowers offer themselves to the admiring spectator, 
and one species succeeds another in a regular and de¬ 
fined order. When at length winter arrives, it brings 
with ft other plants, which, though they may not be so 
pleasing to the eye, are not the lest useful. Amongst 
vegetables there 1$ stiff more variety* What a diver, 
sity, and how many links art observed, between the 
weeds which grow amongst stones, and the blade of 
coral In plants whoso nature ft it to creep, what a 
difference b e tw een the Ivy, which dings to the mouU 
dtsftfg pomuntnts of magnificence, and the succulent 
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vinf, whose grapes refresh us as fruit, and invigorate 
us as a beverage! 

Thus every thing is planted in wisdom, and pro. 
dared in perfection; every where the useful blends 
with tie agreeable, and the infinite goodness of Coil 
is manifested tluonghout the creation. 


JUNK VI!* 

9 

• Vue of venomous si annuls and Plants, 

HvfjiY production of the earth, considered sepa. 
rateiy, is good and wholesome: mid if any thing is 
found to be noxious, it is because we do not make a 
proper use of it. Hence, rt is, that the food which 
preserves the life of one animal, occasions the death 
Of another; and the same plant which in certain cir¬ 
cumstances is regarded as poisonous, in others is 
highly useful and salutan. ifemiotk, for example, 
was formerly considered as a deadly poison; but it is 
now employed in many cases as a medicine with con¬ 
siderable success, and without producing any bad cmi- 
.scqucnces. The number and variety of vegetable* 
growing upon the earth is prodigious; we muH nor. 
however, imagine they were all < reated for the use of 
man; some are designed for beasts, some to exhale 
grateful odours, and others are useful in many of the 
diseases to which the aitfro&l economy is subjected* 

The same thing holds good with regard to many 
Hiring creatures, which, though my dangerous to man, 
are useful to other animals, as affording food or medi¬ 
caments. Many birds feed Upon insect* Which are 
considered as noxious: domestic fowls*are fond of 
Spiders; peacocks and storks will feed upon serpents. 
Some of the most efficacious medicines arc composed 
of the most poisonous herbs, .The number of plants < 
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and animals of a poisonous at vcuotpous nature is 
very inconsiderable' compared with those which are 
evidently useful and beneficial; and both men and ani¬ 
mals have a natural repugnancy and aversion for every 
thing which is hurtful or prejudicial to their nature* 
Mischievous animals have a certain dread of mail) 
which prevent* their attacking him unless they arc ox- 4 
cited to it by provocation or necessity ; ami the most 
hurtful species of animals have genet all y some distin¬ 
guishing characteristics by which their dangerous-pro- 
perties ma> be known and guarded against, Thu tail 
tie-snake, the most dangerous of siTpcufs, rnaket 
known his approach by the rattling noise of his tail. 
The crocodile is so clumsy in his motions, and turns 
round with so much difficulty, that it is easy to escape 
from him. Divine Goodness, momma, has so or¬ 
dered, that the most dangerous and venomous animals 
furnish the antidote for their own poison: thus, the 
oil procured from a scorpion is an infallible remedy 
against its sting ; a bee, bruised and rubbed on the 
part it has stung, assuages the pain; and the fat of 
vipers is an excellent remedy for their bite. 

Perhaps it will be urged, that it would be better if 
no plant or animal had been created with the power 
of injuring living creatures. Such a suggestion can 
arise only from ignorance; for, if the Author of Na¬ 
ture has formed creatures with the power of injuring 
one another, it i 9 for the wisest purposes, and from 
such an arrangement many advantages result. Several 
creatures which appear to be noxious, are only soTn 
certain respects; their poison, and the organs which 
enable them to inflict w ounds, are absolutely neces¬ 
sary. One illustration of this will be arfftirtmt for our 
present purpose : the bee often causes very great pain 
by bis sting, but deprive him of that; and be is use- 
•less ; aud io it is throughout the unlimited field of na- 
jtuxBj that which .appears to be noxious Is indtfpen- 
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iatiy useful. t Why then has van the pmumptioa to 
determine upon what if nefnl or (Mvjttdidil in mu 
tore ? or who can assert that it If contrary to the wis¬ 
dom of God that we should suffer pain ? Do not the 
most unpleasant things often procure n the greatest 
advantage* ? In general it wili be found that natural 
things ar<f only accidentally hurtful; and if we ever 
receive any injury from them, we may almost always 
attribute it to our own imprudence and neglect. 


JUNE VIH. 

Odour of Flowers . 

A profusion of beautiful objects every where 
surrounds us; every thing that we see and hear, all the 
sensations of smell and taste, contribute to on delights 
and multiply our gratifications. All nature seems to 
combine in these happy days to fill our souls with rap¬ 
ture, and raise our hearts to the Deity, from whom 
flows every joy, and of whose goodness every flower is 
a consoling proof. 

At present, let us confine our attention to the plea, 
sure wt derive from the agreeable and varied fragrance 
of flowers* The goodness of God would have been 
amply displayed in the creation of flowers alone, 
which so much delight by their beautiful variety; but 
he has done more, he hi* given to the fairest of na¬ 
ture's productions the most grateful fragrance. The 
scents of flowers are not less exquisite and various 
than thafrdiierentshades of colouring* audthough it 
is uot easy to determine i* what this difference of 
Odour consist*, It is very perceptible upon passing 
from oue flower to another. It may h* also observed, 
fast their smell la neither potent teongh to adfeot the 
Asad, nor no walk as to psevtnt iupf Miam. 
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The particles which aw ceotJiroaUy exhaling Iron 
flowers arc so light end subtle, th*t % ere eulljr 
wafted to a great distance: theperfuroo which aHmi 
from a single grata of amber will scent a venr large 
room i and the smell of the rosemary growing In Pro* 
vence is perceptible at aea at the distance of twenty 
miles* 

The cause of these exhalations so readily affecting 1 
the organs of smell, mast be attributed to the structure 
of the nose, which is composed of a cavity formed by 
bones and cartilages, and Is separated into two cavk 
ties called nostrils, by a partition, the upper part of 
which ii bony, the lower cartilaginous: the superior 
part of this cavity communicates with the month, and 
it is lined with a membrane upon which is a very fine 
expansion of nerves, proceeding (Tom the brain 
through the os cribriform# or sieve’l&e bone, so called 
from its numerofts perforations* The odours floating 
in the air am readily received into the nostrils, and 
impress the exquisitely sensible membrane with the 
sensation of smell. 

In this structure we may particularly remark the 
wisdom of the Creator displayed in the formation of 
the bony plates which terminate the tipper part of the 
nose, and have a twofold use: tbtff prevent injurious 
substances from entering the passages of respiration 
whilst we sleep, or are incapable of guar ding against 
them ; and they receive the ramifications of the olfac* 
tory serves, numerous branch* and filaments of which, 
are dispersed ever these lamina, nod thus receive the 
odoriferous particles which enter tho nose along with 
the air* Let us then rejoice and be thankful, for this 
most gracious gift of oar heavenly Father \ a gift 
which procurer t» the most delightful sensations, end 
without which nature would lose half her charms* In 
ow waHtf thrmtgb the garden, whilst we are gratified 
with the fragrance of * thousand towers* let ns lift 
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tip our hearts In gratitude to that Being who has gra¬ 
ciously bestowed upon us these sweet productions of 
nature. 


IX. 

Multitude of Animals, 

Naturalists have calculated that the number of 
animals upon our globe amounts to about four hundred 
thousand species. It is supposed, that in the known 
parts of the earth there are more than four hundred 
and tifty species of land animals; of birds, six hun. 
dr«d; of fish with scales, two thousand; of shell- 
fish, three thousand ; and of insects distinguhhable by 
the naked eye, upwards of twenty thousand species; be¬ 
sides those which belong to different kinds of animals, 
amounting to nearly one hundred thousand species. 
And there are immense tribes of insects entirely un¬ 
known to us, the number of which may be. estimated 
at two hundred thousand. We must eUo take account 
of those which live upon plants; and eighteen thou¬ 
sand varieties of plants having already been described, 
if wc only allow each to contain four species of in¬ 
sects, the number of these will amount to sctcoty.iwo 
thousand. 

This estimate of the number of animals living on 
our globe, will doubtless appear prodigious; hut if 
wc believe with some naturalists that the whole king¬ 
dom of nature is every-where animated* and Med with 
beings, we shall not find it too great Some phy¬ 
sicians have maintained that the diseases which are ac¬ 
companied with eruptions and pustules, as well as 
some species of fever, are occasion^, by little in¬ 
sects; and it is probable that 1 lie atmosphere is some¬ 
times peopled with insects, though their extreme mi- 
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mi tenet* render* U Impossible it> defect their presence 
If we examine any {lower* as a rose or a daisy3 we 
shall discover a,multitude of insert*, and the smallest 
portion of the earth teem* with life: animals are even 
contained in each other* The air, the juices of plants 
and animals, pntrid substances, excrem<*ntiiioti$ mat- 
ter, smoke, dry wood, ami even the hardest stones, 
serve as habitations for living creatures* 

The sea also seems to be an element composed of 
animals. Thu light which is sometimes observed upon 
it in a summer night, is owing to a multitude of smalt 
luminous worms, the particles of which, detached from* 
the body and become putrid, float on the water, and 
continue to shine as when the animal was alive* In¬ 
numerable animalrulio spoit In the rays of the sunt 
ami all these little being arc infinitely diversified in 
their figure, organs, and motions. Such is the number 
ami variety of the beings which inhabit this globe* 
Let us attempt to name all these,animals, to emimo¬ 
rale the only individuals of a' single species; or ecu 
deavotir to calculate the number of herrings, flies, 
worms* birds, &c. and we shall find ourselves utterly 
unable to perforin what it would be impossible to ex* 
press by numbers. 

Here we have abundant cense to admire the infinite 
power of the Cieator, who alone has produced all 
these creatures, and who still continues to support and 
to preserve them. Consider the food these various 
tribes of animals require; if they only lived by dc-» 
st toying one another, nature would every, who re pro* 
sent-scenes of cruelty and slaughter. Hut fortunately, 
the number of carnivorous animat* is few ; and those 
are useful in devouring the eatr that, lying about 
and becoming putrid, would infect the air* The vege¬ 
table kingdom, however, is more properly designed 
for the nourishment of animals; ami almost every spe¬ 
cies ha* Some particular kind of * plant which it xa&kef 
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choice of: ae<l that every species of animals mayhtve 
food proportionate to their nature, they are distributed 
In different countries of the earth* And how beauti- 
ful is the arrangement of nature1 One tree is larger 
than many thousand plants, and yet it occupies only 
the space of a few feet in the earth; and many ani¬ 
mals, birds, and insects, find in it their abode and 
nutriment. 

How merciful are the cares of Providence for ani¬ 
mals, in sat rounding them with a fluid suited to their 
Respective natures] And will the atheist dare to say 
*that there is no God ? Senseless man; ** Go and ask 
of the beasts, and they will teach thee; of the fowls 
of the air, mid they will tell thee: speak to the rep¬ 
tiles of the earth and they wilt inform thee; unto the 
Ashes of the sea, and they will dealare unto thee the 
ways of the everlasting God. Who knoweth not in 
all these that the hand of the Lord hath wrought this ? 
In whose hand is the soul of every living thing, and 
the breath of all mankind/’ 


Jim e x . 

Immensity of the firmament* 

AemoACH, O man! and contemplate the Arma¬ 
ment} regard those vast bodies which nightly illumine 
the heavens \ endeavour to count them, and thy sight 
will be confused, whilst thy eyes survey the infinite 
multitude of stars* Cell to tty assistance the powers 
of the tckscope, and millions of new worlds will pre¬ 
sent themselves to thy view, continue thy observations, 
aed attempt to number these luminaries; thy ideas wiil 
he confounded, and then wilt be convinced that no 
known numbers can express the multitude of ail the 
stirs which bespangle the firmament* 

; Ibis true that at a very early period men began to 
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fort their attention to the stars, and to ascertain their 
numbers; but since the Invention of telescopes new 
discoveries have proved the Imperfection of former 
calculations, and shown the difficulty, If not Impos¬ 
sibility, of our gaining a certain knowledge of this 
important subject. To count the stars seems to be an 
enterprise as impracticable as that of numbering the 
grains of sand on the sea shore. 

The invention of telescopes has enabled us to ob¬ 
tain much more Information than we otherwise could 
have done; but the most exact observations made 
through their means tend to convince us that our* 
powers are too limited to discover all the heavenly 
bodies. One of the most ancient astronomers enu¬ 
merated only one thousand and twenty-six stars, and 
this catalogue waftHhfterward* increased to one thou¬ 
sand and dghiy-eight. The number is now consi¬ 
derably augmented: by means of instruments, we 
learn that the long and luminous tract been in the hea¬ 
vens, and called the Milky Way, is composed of in¬ 
numerable stars: and we also know that where but a 
single star was formerly seen, by the assistance of a 
telescope we now discover many, and two constella¬ 
tions alone display more stars than were before ob¬ 
served in the whole heavens. 

Such considerations as these enlarge our Ideas of the 
universe. And if our admiration of the Immensity of 
the Divine Power be inmastd by these discoveries, 
how mueh greater will It be, when we consider the* 
magnitude of those stars, which, notwithstanding their 
prodigious distance, are perceptible by the naked 
eye. The most etact and indubitable calculations in¬ 
form us, that a cannon-ball, shot oIf from the nearest 
Used star, wofild 4y seven hundred thousand years be¬ 
fore it reached ottr globe.* 


• The distance frost as to the nearest filed star Is computed 
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Some of these globes, buns? newer to us, appear 
larger than the yesi, and are on (hut account called 
stars of the first magnitude; the mx( to ihcse arc 
called stars of the second ni'ifnitudo, Incause, being 
at a gre iter distance, thin magnitude a; pear* loss. 
The next to them in lustre air of the third magnitude, 
and so on to (he sixth, the smallest visible to the 
naked *yc. 

Creator of Hi ivcn, and sovereign infer of worlds! 
Fafbei of angels and of mml how my v oul iovt>to 
str^tc h forth hei pinions, arid wing liei imaginary 
•flight beyond the confine* id mortality, unto the regions 
of day, where, for 4 spart, forgetting the<an* and 
v xations of an anxious exist* me, vlu* contentplatt* 
with nptuie Thn, the Author of fight, atidwidws 
thm hi 1 faculties wcie vast as thtyextent of hiaten, 
end unlimited as the regions of space, that she might 
conipuhcnd Thy sublimity, and taise her thoughts 
fiotii those innum*ruble worlds, the offspring of i'hy 
power* unto Thee, the sauctuaiy of glare and the 
soiiite of gloiy ! But whilst we are travelling through 
J.lV’s unccitain path, smh desiies cannot be realistd; 
sve cannot compn hend Infinity ; and these ampliations 
ot a noble and exalted soul are obliged to yield to out 
impel feet nature: but they st jungly evuue the soul’s 
ethereal essence, and lead us to expect the joyful 
moment when, delivered from her p»e*>ent bondage, 
all her faculties will expnud, aud she will in pne* in* 
slant know what the united iutellectof centuries could 
nevet discover. 


at 38,000,000,000,000 of imle% being farther than a cannop*buil 
would tty in seven mtlhbns of years. 
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JUNE XX. 

Peculiarities in the Vegetable Kingdom. 

The difference between animats atut vegetables is so 
great, that on a superficial view wo do not perceive 
tiny resemblance between them. Some animats only • 
live in water; others ott the earth, or in the air ; and 
some arc amphibious, nr capable of living cither on 
land or in water. And this is literally (he ease with 
vegetables: some of them only grow upon land* 
others in the water; some can scarcely bear any mois¬ 
ture; other* live either inearth or in wafer; and some 
even are found that exist in the air. Theie is % tree 
in the Maud of Japan, which contrary to the nature 
of all other trees to which moisture is necessary, can* 
not bear wet. As soon as it h watered it perishes; 
the only way to prefer v a it in such a Case, Is to cut it 
ofl by the root, which is to be dried In the sun, and 
afterwards planted in a dry and sandy soil. A neru* 
liar species of mushroom, some mosses, and other 
mxmII plants, float in the air; but what is Mil] nioic 
i xtraordinary, a branch of to semar>, which, a* is 
the custom of some countries, was put in the hand of 
a corpse, sprouted out to the right and \ign- 

rously, that after a lapse of some years the grave 
being opened, the face of f he defunct was overshadow od 
with rosemary leaves. 

* The vegetation of the truffle is still more singular •" 
this extraordinary tubercle has neither root*, stem" 
leaves, flowers, nor seeds; ft derives its nourish moot 
through the pores of its bark. But it may bo asked 
how is it produced ? Why is there commonly no kind 
of herb in the places where this species of mushroom 
grows ? and why is the land there dry and full Of cre¬ 
vices ? These things have never beta explained. 

No phot so much resembles animals, us thatspecies 
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of membraneous most called nottocb: It is an irregu¬ 
lar substance of a pate green colour, and somewhat 
transparent; it trembles upon the slightest touch, and 
easily breaks. It can only be seen after rain, and is 
then found in many places, particularly in uncultivated 
soils and sandy roads. 

It exists in all seasons, even in winter: but is never 
so abundant as after rain in summer. The most re¬ 
markable circumstance about it is its speedy growth* 
being formed almost instantaneously; for sometimes if 
we walk in the garden in summer, not a trace of it is 
'seen; when a sudden shower of rain falling, if the 
someplace is visited in an hour, the walks are entirely 
covered with it. The nostoch was long supposed to 
have descended from the sky» but it is now know n to 
be a leaf, which attracts and imbibes water with great 
avidity. This leaf, to which no root appears to be¬ 
long, is in its natural state when impregnated with 
water; but a strong wind or great heat soon diwei— 
patiug the water, the leaf contracts, and loses its co¬ 
lour and transparency: hence it appears to grow so 
suddenly, and to be so miraculously produced by a 
shower of rain; for when the rain falls upon it in its 
dried ond imperceptible state, it becomes reanimated, 
and appears a fresh production. 

We might readily enlarge the list of plants which 
bear a resemblance to animals; but there are other pe¬ 
culiarities in vegetables which solicit our attention* 
The whole atmosphere it pregnant with plants and In¬ 
visible seeds, and even the largest grains are dispersed 
by the wind over the earth; and as soon aa they are 
transported to the places proper for them to germinate 
in, they become plants, and often so little soil is ne¬ 
cessary for this purpose, that we can scarcely con* 
ceive whence they derive the necessary degree of nou¬ 
rishment Thera are plants, and oven trees, which 
take root and grow in the clefts of rocks without any 
soli whatever. 
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Vegetation it sometimes very rapid j • of which we 
hare instances in nubronni, and the common cresses, 
“ the seed of which, if pnt into a Wet doth, will he fit 
for a sailed in iweuty.four hours. There are plants 
that exist with scarcely any perceptible vitality. We 
often see willows, which are not only hollow and de. 
rayed within, bat their external bark is so much in. 

* jtired that very little of ft remains; yet from these 
seemingly sapless tranks buds sprout in the spring, 
and they are crowned with leaves and branches. It is 
truly wonderful that plants should not only imbibe 
nutriment by their roots, but that their leaves also 
should assist in this important function, by inspiring 
air; and an inverted tree will flourish, as well as 
when in its proper position^ for the branches wilt 

. grow In the earth and become roots. 

The advanced age that some trees attain to, is also 
very remarkable. Some apple trees are above a thou- 
sand years old; and if we calculate the amount of the 
annual produce of such a free for the above space of 
time, we shall And that a single pippin might supply 
all Europe with trees and fruit. So extensive is this 
subject, that to follow it through ail Its ramifications 
would lead us on much too far for our present limits. 
All nature teems with wonders* every thing leads to 

* an infinitely perfect Being, whose power, united to 
boundless wisdom and goodness, is continually acting 
for our benefit, and dally giving us fresh cause for gra* 

H titode and admiration. 

How great and magnificent arc Thy works, O Lord! 
What wonders crowd upon my mind l I view them 
with rapture, and am lost in the contemplation \ they 
surpasa toy comprehension, 1 cannot fathom them, 
> At thy command the gram shoots forth its green blade, * 
and the woods are Clothed wilts verdure; the flowers 
adorn the fields and beautify the gardens with their 
flowing colours; the tret lifts its tali head to the 
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clouds, and 4tw* mountain cedar declarer Thy glory ! 
Wherever L turn my view, new 1 wonders delight me : 
the meadows^ the mountains and the valleys, the ri¬ 
vers, the seas, and all, from the least atom to the dis¬ 
tant spheres in the heavens, declare Thy goodness 
and display Thy glory! 


. Jl-NE XII. 

Means of Happiness derived from Nature• 

W> hive only to consider the bond and connection 
existing bet ween man and all natural productions to be 
convinced that every tiling throughout nature tends to 
Ills utility* For though them are many buihev whose 
um> with respect to man we do not readily perceive, it 
is not reasonable to conclude that we derive no whan* 
tage from them. Many things, which in the da)J» of 
ouj forefathers were considered as useless, are now re¬ 
garded hs benefits; and we may justly presume that 
our posterity will discover many things to be useful, 
of whose nature we are now ignorant. In this we 
may acknowledge the Divine'Wisdom, which has am* 
coaled from us the true use of many creatures, that wo 
may be more humble by feeling the limits of our know - 
ledge, and (hat our faculties may be continually oxer, 
cistd and improved by contemplating the works of the 
cication, hinny productions of nature me only in¬ 
directly useful; for as some animals servo for nouiish- ' 
moot to man, consequently whatever tends to their' 
support must be useful to us. \Ve (ind that many 
Creatures me conducive jto the nourishment of others; 
small bsh ate the food of larger; many birds feed on 
worms and insects; and there are many species which 
live entirely by prey* Here again the Divine Wisdom 
is manifested ; for if the produce of the holds formed' 
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the sole nourishment of animals, there would not be a 
sufficiency left for the support of man. 

There are some animals, as those of a venomous 
nature, which certainly are hurtful to man; and there 
are some poisons so powerful as instantaneously to 
kill; on which accounts, many creatures are regarded 
in a very disadvantageous light; yet, if we consider * 
them more attentively, we shall discover traces of the 
goodness of God, and have cause to admire his wis¬ 
dom. Physicians make use of many excellent reme¬ 
dies in the composition of which are substances of a 
poisonous nature. And can we suppose that man 
would be more happy if there were no venomous ani¬ 
mals upon the earth ? The poison that they bear is 
In pjrt derived from malignant vapours, which matt 
could not have respired without injury; and, in short, 
we may say with confidence, that there is nothing 
upon earth really injurious to him, unless he makes an 
improper use of it. 

But if in the formation of the globe God had our 
happiness in view, are we not inexcusable in counter., 
acting his gracious designs, by putting obstacles to our 
own felicity, instead of contributing to promote it by 
our most earnest endeavours ? God's designs towards 
us are merciful, but wc often render them ineffectual 
by a mode of conduct which necessarily makes us un¬ 
happy. Let us henceforth be wiser, and better profit 
by those various means of happiness with which it has 
pleased a gracious God to supply us so abundantly in 
the kingdom of natuie; anil as bur desires are not 
completely satisfied by any thing this world can afford, 
let us look up to Heaven, the souice of all good, aud 
we shall feel our minds enlarged by the influence of a 
pure religion, which will teach us things of which we 
were before ignorant, and point out the true path to 
endless felicity i 

Vot, L Y 
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The Magnet* 

Of all the bodies in the mineral kingdom, the mag. 
in*in m loadstone, lias the roost striking properties. 
It is an iron ore of a dark grey colour, and has the 
property of attracting iron. Tins power of attraction 
lesidcs chiefly in the two extremities of the nugnet 
which are termed its poles: and when it is free and 
Micpended by a siring, it constantly directs one pole 
to the north and the other to (he south. This efleet is 
invariably produced, however the stone may bo rmmd, 
if it is at taut left to itself. 

This constant and uniform direction of the magnet, 
which only varies in some particular parts of the globe, 
hns given rise to that extremity of it which point** to 
the south being called the south pole, and the .opposite 
extremity the north pole, of the loadstone. It com¬ 
municates to iron polarity, and th© power of attracting 
steel. This discovery introduced the magnetic needle, 
so necessary to navigators: hence we laid that many' 
things which at first seemed to be of no importance, 
may become highly useful to the world ; and the more 
we extend our knowledge of nature, and study the 
magnificence of the creation, the more will our intelli¬ 
gence be amplified, our understanding enlarged, and. 
our means of felicity increased. 

These virtues of the magnet induced naturalists to 
examine it more closely, that they might be enabled to 
penetrate into the cause of such siirptising ©fleets, as 
well as discover new properties in the rtone; in which 
last endeavour they were more fortunate than in (he 
former. They found that the magnet did not always, ■ 
nor in all places, point alike to th© Uofth; but tnat it 
jndiues one while towards the east, and at another to¬ 
wards the west: they aUo remarked, that its attractive*' 
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power acted as strongly when they interposed any 
other body between it and the iron. All metals, iron 
excepted, wood, qlass, fire, water;, and animal bodies, 
give a free passage to the magnetic fluid, and do not 
|>r< tent its acting upon iron. They discovered that 
the north pole of one magnet attracts the south 
pole of the other, and that the north pole of one re-, 
pel*, the north pole of the other, and the south poles 
applied together also repel each other. It was sup¬ 
pos'd that the nifiactii*’ power resides in the icon jis 
well as in the magnet, since the attraction seems to 
be mufu.il. To prove this, we have 011U to Mispemt a 
magnet at one end ot the beam of n balance, and at¬ 
tach to tin* olhei extremity a weight equal to that of 
the magnet; when the iMhtnrc is made perfectly equal, 
place a piece of iron beneath it, and the magnet, at¬ 
tracted by the non, will descend. The same thing 
w ill happen if the iron is attached to the beam and the 
magnet be placed beneath. 

However singular these phenomena may appear, 
there is another circumstance respecting the magnet 
not less deserving our attention; which is, that all the 
*kill, the sagacity, and efforts of philosophers, have , 
not succeeded in discovering the cause of these asto- . 
uishing effects; notwithstanding all their labours, the 
l.iftgm t still continues to perplex the learned, and ex¬ 
cite the desires of the curious to unravel its mysteries. * 
If theiMii natural productions there are many things 
which the human intellect cannot comprehend or ex^ 
plain, how much more must there bo in religion, 
which is elevated so far above nil the objects of our 
senses? There are mysteries, the explanation of 
which we cannot obtain in this finite state of existence, 
and the perfect h now ledge of which is reserved for a fu¬ 
ture world. And can it be su rpriting that there are things 
in religion beyond the reach of our understanding 
when there are natural productions which daily attract 

Y t 
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our attention, whose properties defy the united powers 
of the teamed to explain ? There are, however, men 
who have the presumption and the folly to doubt, and 
even to deny, all that they cannot understand of reli¬ 
gion. If this was a just method of proceeding, it 
would be equally rational to doubt or to deny that the 
«magnet attracts iron, or possesses polarity; and to 
assert that all that is related of it is false: for we can* 
not explain or comprehend the cause of the effects it 
produces. 

When the existence of natural objects is disputed, 
we have only to say unto the sceptic, Come and see: 
but the mysteries of religion are not *»o easily pene¬ 
trated; they are hidden from the foolishly wise, and 
are revealed unto babes; they are seen only with a 
spiritual eye, and their perfect comprehension is re¬ 
served for a more pure ami exalted state of existence. 
When we meet with difficulties, and things which wo 
cannot comprehend, whether in the ample volume of 
nature or in the pages of religion, let us not be im¬ 
patient, but bow with resignation to the will of all¬ 
ruling Heaven ; remembering that however confined 
arc our faculties and humble our intellectual attain¬ 
ments in this life, we are graciously favoured to hope 
and believe that a great portion of our felicity in a 
future world will bein that expansion of soul by which 
it will be enabled to know all that is now concealed 
from it, and approach in its nature nearer to its At- 
mighty Creator. 


JUNE XIV. 

Cferriw. 

The cherry is a fruit, which, by its sweetness 
blended with a pleasing acidity, quenches the thirst, 
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allays (he heat of the blood in summer, and prevents 
many disagreeable effects, which a hot season might 
produce in our system. They quench the thirst by 
their sharpness causing the salivary glands to contract, 
they cool the parched tongue, and moisten the dry 
palate. This mode of allaying thirst during hot wea¬ 
ther is much pieforabte to drinking a large quantity of 
liquid, which distends the stomach and tends to in.* 
crease the heat and perspiration. (Wide* the cherries 
thus pleasantly appeasing our thirst, they possess a 
cooling property, which tempers (he heat of the blood; 
and thus prevents Ihr* debilitating ellects of the nerves 
being continually stimulated. Thus the beneficial 
juice of cherries, by its acidity and astringent virtue, 
r< freshes us during fervent heats, purifies the blood, 
and preserves the fluids from putrefaction. 

How mercifully has the Creator provided us with 
fruits adapted to each season \ During the hot months 
wc require cooling and acid fruits; and we receive 
them in abundance, both salutary and agreeable, con¬ 
ducing to our nourishment whilst they gratify our 
taste. We possess them so plentifully, that the poor 
can enjoy them as well as the rich. Let us make this 
consoling reflection, whenever wc see a cherry-tree* 
laden with Fruit. How sorrowful would be the fate of* 
the labourer who gains his daily bread with the sweat 
of his brow, ir be bad no other means of cooling him.. 
self than the delicious beverages which the affluent 
only can procure 1 . Merciful Father! Thou art mind.; 
ful of the indigent; thou providest for his wants, and 
condcucendest to refresh him with fruits which thy 
kind Providence has placed within his reach; and 
cherries are more wholesome and refreshing to the 
wetkry labourer than lemonade and the most sparkling 
wines to the rich. We have great cause to be tfiank- 
ful for the abundance of acid and cooling fruits this 
season affords; gooseberries, currants, cucumbers, ■ 
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stone-fruits, sallad, k, are so maojr agreeable pre. 
seriativesof flip health. 

Whenever we enjoy the sweets of cherries, let us 
consider them as blessings from beaten, and acknow* 
ledge the goodness of our Creator. The heavens, the 
earth, the elements, and every living creature, contri¬ 
bute to our hdjipinoiS; wherever we turn our eyes 
they meet the blessing!i of onr heavenly Father, which 
crery-where Miriouml us, Animals, corn, vegetables, 
and fruit, in the valleys and upon the mountains, in 
the forests and in the seas, all wire for onr pleasure 
end support, The all.beni f'.cent band of Hie Most 
High is comimmlly open to us, and his blessings are 
fur rvei showering down from Heaven. When wo 
walk abroad in the fields or in the garden, when wo 
enjoy the beauties and the blessings of nature, let us 
think of hint, the Source of every delight and of every 
plcasuie. 
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vided with strong talons and sharp hooded beaks, that 
they may more readily seize and hold their prey. 
Those which are obliged to sock their nourishment in 
marshy places require a long slender bill, and long 
legs; and those which live in water should have the 
lower parts of their bodies large, a long neck, menu 
branos like webs, connecting their claws, enabling 
thorn to act as oars, ami a kind of oil upon their lea* 
theis to render them smooth. 

Inseits which lire upon prey have a mouth formed 
like pincetsor claws, and those which live by sucti’on 
are provided with a string or proboscis. The eyV& erf 
lures ami rabbits are largo and project a considerable 
way from the head, that they may easily discover and 
avoid the dangers and snares to which they are ex¬ 
posed: and the even of the mole are small and sunk 
deep iu the head, because being destined to live chiefly 
under ground, little light was requisite, and promi¬ 
nent eyes would have much impeded it in the operation 
of burrowing. 

The crystalline humour in the eyes of fish is spherj- 
cal, to remedy the inconveniente winch wouId arise 
from the refraction of the rays of light in an aqueous 
medium ; while animals which live in the air have tin? 
crystalline lenticular, or planoconvex. Why hare 
animals whose eyes arc moveable only two, whilst 
those animals whose eyes arc fixed have several ? Whyi 
is the pupil of animats which seek their prey in the 
night, large and brilliant? And why docs the eyoqf 
the hen auswer both the purpose of a telescope aud 
microscope, if not to enable her to see the smallest 
seeds in the earth and among gravel, and that she may 
discover at a distance the birds of prey which threaten 
to seize her young ? 

How astonishing is that vast assemblage ofwgans* 
by which animals perform their different motions! 
What a multitude of limbs! What pliability and ac- 
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tivity ! What numerous muscles, nerves, hones, and 
cartilages, every motion puts in action! Some ani¬ 
mal* move slowly, others swiftly i some have two feet, 
others more; some have both wings and leet, others 
neither. The quickness or slowtie<s with which each 
animal moves is regulated according to its necessities. 
Those which are well aimed, which have courage, 
Torre, and skill to defend themselves against thureue. 
mica, move more slow!) than those which are destitute 
of these properties, AVho has given to serpents ami 
othei reptiles the power of coutiacting and extending 
their bodies, of coiling themselves into a circle, and 
of darting upon their prey ? Who has so coustiucied 
the fi>h that by means of their bluddt r they can at 
pleasure ascend or descend in thewat<r? Mho has 
taught the snail to contract its body, and cause water 
to enter into its little habitation when it wishes to fall 
to the ground ? 

How skilful is the structure of birds, paiticuiarly 
their wings; and how well their body is adapted for 
flight! small and sharp before, and gradually increas¬ 
ing till they have acquired their proper size, they 
readily cut the yielding air, and are less impeded in 
•their passage through that element. The feathers are 
Mil auanged with much art, lying otic upon another 
in regular order, by which they facilitate the motion 
of the body, and at the same time serve it for a co¬ 
vering and a defence agaiust storm} weather and the 
severity of winter. Though close and strongly joined 
together, they arc capable of extending and erecting 
themselves; of swelling out and forming aiaiger vo¬ 
lume, according as the necessities of the biid may re¬ 
quire. The wings, which are the great instruments of 
ilighUare placed in the most convenient part for keep¬ 
ing fU body exactly balanced in so subtle a fluid as 
the air. Hon admirable is the construction of each 
singly leather! The quill is stiff, and hollow towards 
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the lower extremity, which readers it both light and 
strong. The beard of feathers is arranged with regu. 
v Unty, broad on one side, and narrow on the other; 
which :s particularly tis ful iu the progressive motion 
of biidb, as well as in the strong and close texture of 
the wings, The fathers are also placed in the most 
exact proportion, so that each accords with the length 
and str< ngth of those next to if; and the larger sup. 
port the smaller. In the bony pans of the wings 
there are numerous joints which open and shut, or 
nwe as necessity requires, whether to extend (hi 
wing*, or bring them closer to the body. The pectoral * 
muscles are formed with much strength, to enable the 
bird to pass through the air with greater rapidih. 
The tail is so admirably constructed that it wives as a 
helm to direct the flight, and audit the bird in rihing 
and descending in the air, whilst it keeps the body 
and wings in a steady position. The legs and feet are 
equally appropriate to their different motions; in some 
biida the daws are large, and provided with mem. 
brunes which extend and contract, to enjble them to 
swim; in others the claws arc sharp, and crook«d 
at the {mints, that they may tread more firmly, perch, 
seize, and hold their prey ; in some the legs are long, 
that they may walk into water, and rake up their food 
from wet and marshy places. 

in ail this we must see and acknowledge the su¬ 
preme intelligence of our Creator and merciful Bene¬ 
factor. Is it possible that things so wonderful, re.» 
guUr, and admirably propoi tinned, can be the effect 
of chance ? Or ran any one be so weak as to imagine 
it was without design that all this series of vessels, 
of muscles^ of joints, &c. &c. in each animal, were 
put in motion: and that every part, even the fpost 
minute, should bear so strict a relation to others, and 
all fulfil their different functions with such perfect 
‘ harmony and regularity? It ought rather to excite in 
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our mind* (hp idea of some great First Cause of all, 
which is the Creator of the heavens and the earth ; 
whose wisdom and goodness have formed ail these cipa¬ 
lm or, and given that structure which is best adapted 
to their nature and siumifcm. Let the presence of 
these objects then lead us to glorify and adore the 
Almighty; let u& seek for that living wisdom which 
will tea/ ti us more and more of his ways, that we may 
become hotter and mote intimately acquainted with 
fh.ii Bring who has so gloriously manifested himself 
Ihirmghout the creation. 


Jt'NC \M. 

Jh'ic 

The wise (Jovernor of tnturo wlio conlinunllv 

** 

watches over his children, and provides for all their 
wants, makes use of various means to render tiwearih 
feitili. Sometimes he eilects this by innm];i:ion% 
which, though they may lay wa w fe the fields, and e\- 
tiU* thr mnimurs of those short-sighted tnou who only 
consider present evih, pioduiv in the end the most 
beneficial consequences to the country in general. 
Sometimes they proceed from a vast river, which, like 
the Mile, at stated periods issues from its bed, to 
water a country and refresh the parched fields, w hero 
showers never fall; and at other times they arc 
caused by heavy rains which descend more or less 
frequently to cool the air, to moderate the heats of 
summer, and to irrigate (he dry earth. But these 
means are neither sufficiently constant nor abundant; 
the most usual, certain, and universal, but that which 
perhaps is the least valued and regarded, is the Dew. 
This biased gift of heaven, which even in years of 
the greatest drought preserves and supports vegeta¬ 
tion, consists in those pure and brilliant drops that 
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every morning and evening arc seen collected in con* 
siderablc quauthies upon the leaves of trees and plants. 

Dew does not descend from above, from regions 
more elevated than our atmosphere, as was formerly 
imagined; neither is it ail exhalation from *Iie hea¬ 
venly liotlios, a* some have supposed. This pretended 
celestial origin occasioned that absurd notice of aichy* 
mists, which induced them to expect the foimatioa of 
pohl fiom (Ik* drops of dew. At present it is gene¬ 
rally understood that dew »»* nothing ntoio than a tj- 
pour, which during the warmth of day exhales from 
tleeaith and vegetable picduc linns, and, condensed* 
bv the coldnevs id the night, falls in drops, '!» be 
convinced of this, we have merely to cover n plant 
wiih a bt*ll-gla«;s, and we shall obscnc a great*r 
quantify of moist me collet ud upon iis leaves than 
upon tho e which arc etpoMd to the open air. This 
c« rtainly could not happen if the dew descended from 
above, or if it did not arise from die earth. Nothing 
b more c.vv tli<in to accour.t tor its formation; fur no 
one can be ignorant that the rajs of the mir, and the 
heat dt (fused own the suiface of the earth, continually 
<mw (o exhale from different boriits u multitude of 
subtle particles, some of which ascend into the atmos¬ 
phere, and others cclUct in form oi aqueous drops. 
'J his explanation of dew accounts for its being fomc- 
tunes pYejudical, and at others not so; itsnatuie con¬ 
siderably depends upon (he ptopeities of the vapoury 
of which it is composed, 'i he wind carries off the* 
very subtle exhalations as soon as they are extricated, 
and tit os prevents their forming in drops, hence it 
happens that the dew is most abundant w hen the air is 
calm. 

By this wise provision of nature, plants are enabled 
to grow and increase rp countries where it never rains; 
for the soil in those countries being sandy, porous) 
and very moist beneath, ‘by means of heat, a copious 
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supply of clew is effected, which surrounds the plants, 
and affords them nulliment. These different means 
which Divine Providence mes to moisten and fertilise 
the earth, should recall to our minds those which ho 
uses to ameliorate the heaits of men, and render them 
productive of good works. Chastisements more or 
less severe, blessings of every kind, exhortations and 
warnings, by the mouths of his prophets and minis, 
ters, with the example of our fellow .creatures, and 
a thousand other mean*, are employed b> a gracious 
God to draw us into his hid v communion, to sanctify 
•us, and render us capable .n bunging forth the fruits 
ol piety and of virtue,. Sometime* a storm gathers, 
the sluices of heaven are opened, the rivers burst thur 
banks, and the country f«ir round is desolated with the 
wide sweeping inundation ; at other times, God calls 
forth from fheeaith the sweet dew. and thus listens 
inscciet to the prayers which the husbandman had 
uttered for min. So aKo lie operates in diflerent wajs 
for the salvation of man. To some hardened hearts 
be speaks in thunder and lightning, as formerly from 
the top of mount Sinai; others lie calls unto him, in 
a robe milder than the evening zephyr, and sweeter 
than the breath of morning: he awakens their slum¬ 
bering faculties, ami fresheneth their souls with the 
beneficent dew of his grace. 

Let this gracious mercy of God raise in us ardent 
fleshes to imitate his heavenly goodness; let us use 
all our exertions to reclaim the wicked flora their 
evil ways, and direct the steps of those who have 
strayed, into the true path. But let us ever remem¬ 
ber the merciful kindness of God, and after his ex¬ 
ample endeavour to recall the mistaken deluded rbil- 
dreii of iniquity, by mild persuasion and brotherly 
entreaties. We see how he refreshes the parched 
earth by his dew, and gives new life to vegetation. 
Let us then think upon the number of our fellow crea- 
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hires bowed down by affliction, and languishing for 
want of assistance; and let not their sighs pierce our 
ears in vain, neither let us turn away from their com. 
plaints, nor refuse the tear of sympathy to their mi* 
srry when we are unable to relieve all thnr neftsvu 
lies. Let us by our kindness diffuse the cheering ra)s 
of consolation into the hearts of those that mourn, 
' and pour blessings upon our fellow.creaturcs, abuii. 
dant as the morning dew. 


JUNE XVII. 

Mode of Life and Labours of Bees. 

In these gay and jojful days of summer, every 
thing in the animal kingdom is in motion, all is full 
of life and activity; but no creatures are so active 
for our advantage as tin*, little republic of beo. Of 
all the insects with which wo are acquainted, none 
are more worthy of our observation, or present us 
with a more agreeable and profitable spectacle. 

Bees generally dwell in great numbers in hollow 
trees ami cavities, or in a kind of baket called a hive, 
which men have formed to collect them together* 
They fly abroad, and disperse themselves over the 
country, and by means of their trunks or probosces 
extract honey and was from the juices and stamina of 
flowers. This they bring to their dwelling, which 
. they All with hexagonal cells* in some of which they 
reside; others are destined to receive the eggs and 
hold their young, and others furm magazines where 
they deposit the honey which is to support them 
, during the winter* 

Amongst a(l these bees, which together form one 
large family, there is one greater than .the rest, of 
. the female sea, and on that account called the queen. 
To her alone all the young of one hive owe their ex. 
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istence; from the eggs which she has deposited in the 
cells liltle grubs aie produced, which the woiking 
bees feed for some time with their trunks. These, 
grubs lemain in their cells, which are clothed with a 
covering of wax, for til tern da)**, in a s'afo of per¬ 
fect repose; in this quiescent form they are called 
nyinpha*. When the piopet time i-> arriud, they open 
their cells, and come forth in the shape of young 
bees. Besides the queen, there are two other speck * 
of bees in each hive; the laboining bee and the dione. 
These latter are males, a.id impregnate the queen, iw 
well as sen a her for n guard. Bees haw 1 , fixed 
in then heads, two antennj* or horns, whith (bftud 
their eyes and warn them of dangei; they furr fangs 
nr flaws, which they use in their luhouit; and a 
trunk oi hollow tube, that they can project from oi 
draw into its sheath at pleasure. This instrument, 
flexible and moveable in every direction, forces itself 
to the bottom of the tup of tloweis, where it colit (ts 
the honey, which pass.es through the tube into a little 
bag plat‘<d within their bodies, whence the homy is 
afterwards poured out into the cells. 

Bee^ have six foots with the two first ami their 
fangs they form their wax which was the farina of 
Rowers into little balk, and with their middle feet 
place them in a hollow which they have in their hindci 
feet, which are furnished with hairs that retain the 
wax, and prevent its falling off while they fly. Thus, 
laden with honey and wax, the working bees return 
to their hives without missing their way, though they 
sometimes tiy the distance of several miles. When 
arrived at home, they meet other bees waiting to as¬ 
sist them to discharge their burthen, and then they 
all unite together to employ the provisions to the best 
advantage tor the hive in general* With the wax they 
close up thecrevtce* of their dwellings, to prevent any 
any animal intruding; and they leave only such open- 
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burs as aw ncceikary for their own convenience* The 
queen and working b -es have at the extremity of 
theif bodies a sting I'tirloscd in a fh- ath, which they 
use to wound or dest**»y their enemies; hut when the 
stin,r remains in the wound which they make, it is ge¬ 
nerally tat d to themselves. 

fiVeiy thing in these little animals is wonderful, 
nml highly d'Serving of our attention. The structure 
of their limb-, so regular, and v\dl adapted to their 
mode of life *, the rare winch thev take of their s ojpng , 
the art with which they conduct their cells: jimt 
their j. liviiy. mdi^tiv, and intellig"nt(!; ali excite 
our admiration, and bespeak the agency of a superior 
power, Thm-, if ue wish to me.Situtr upon our I ru* 
tor, coMfempUtiug a hni of bees will lend us to lutu, 
and cai: forth our adoration of llut power, wisdom, 
and go*dtif>&, so emimuiily dt*<pla)i , d in the produc¬ 
tion and operations of these little creutuies. 


JUNE XV III. 

ExUrnal Parts of Plants* 

Tn order to form a just idea of the inimitable art 
displayed in the vegetable kingdom, we must proceed 
by degrees. Oui faculties are too limited to take in 
the whole at one view, or to acquire a perfect know, 
ledge of it iu this state* of existence. We jnvut there.* 
fore content ourselves with a few observations, and 
proceed from visible to invisible things> from simple 
and individual objects to those which aw more com* 
plicated and general. Let us begin then with the ex. 
tenia! parts of plants, and first examine the roots. 
These aw *o constructed, that by means of the prin¬ 
cipal root md the tittle fibres that proceed from it ifao 
plants are fixed iu the earth. The pom of the root 
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enable it to ipibibe the aqueous and nutritious juices 
which the soil contains* From the root grows the 
stem, to which the plant owes its strength aud beauty: ^ 
its structure differs according to the nature of the 
plant; sometimes it !*» in the form of a tube, strength, 
oued by different knots which are skilfully arranged ; 
and iu other plants the stem is so slender, that it re¬ 
quires a support round winch it winy twine and fasten 
itself by little hooks which proceed from it- In others 
therein rises majtstirally like a pillar, and become# 
the ornament of the forests, seeming to defy the 
’winds and the tempests. The branches extend them¬ 
selves like arms, and are regularly distributeih they 
enlarge themselves, and divide into others which .ire 
collaterally disposed in the same order with the prin¬ 
cipal branches. The buds which sprout from them 
are small plants* which if inserted in the earth, will 
take roof, and in time grow up like the tree from 
which they were taken. 

The leaves, those lovely, beautiful ornaments of 
plants, are regularly disposed round the stalks and 
branches ; and amongst thousands we can scarcely find 
two that exactly resemble each other, each one dif¬ 
fering in structure, figure, size, and beauty. Leaves 
arc either simple or compound, hairy or fleshy, 
smooth or cuiled and indented. The blossoms of 
tree*, which form one of nature’s chiefest beauties, 
are not less diversified than the leaves: some are sim¬ 
ple, and have only one flower; others have several. 
They present every variety of shape and appearance: 
some of the petals are disposed carelessly round the 
plant; others form circles, garlands, aid clusters. 
From the centre of the flower rises a little pillar, and 
sometime* several which are hollow within, and round* 
or pointed, at the top j these are called pistils, and 
they are generally surrounded by lesser pillars called 
stamina, which support the anthers, containing a 
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very fine powder, which isi the farina or .pollen. Many 
of the blossoms have a texture of an Indescribable de¬ 
licacy, with a most exquisite fragrance, and beautiful 
diversify of tints. 

To the blossoms succeed fruits and seeds, which re¬ 
pair the waste of the seasons, and afford a very agree¬ 
able soure of nourishment; they enclose under one ( 
' or more skins or coats the germs of future plants. 
The external form of seeds and fruits varies as much 
as that of leaves and flowers. 

All these parts of plants have their peculiar use anil 
design ; if the least of them be takm away, the* 
plant loses a part of its perfection; either its beauty, 
growth, or increase, wilt sutler. Thus, ail thise se¬ 
veral parts are essentially necessary for the com¬ 
pletion of the whole. If a tree is stripped of its 
leaves, it will soon become dry, decay and wither* 
The same thing will happen with all other plants; 
they possess nothing superfluous, nothing that is not 
useful, or that does not tend to tho perfection of the 
whole. 

When we view this beautiful connection, harmony, 
and anangement, throughout the vegetable kingdom, 
and see that the whole is regulated by general laws, 
though differently applied, must we not immediately 
and without hesitation acknowledge, that the Author 
of all these beauties is a Being of a'superior nature, 
enjoying a supreme power and wisdom? This will be 
the necessary conclusion of every one capable qf' 
* thinking, and justly weighing causes and effects. Let 
us then raise owr souls towards our heavenly Creator, 
who is every-where visible in his works, and whose 
wisdom shines in the smallest blade of grass. He 
i vffcs accustoms himself to reflections of this nature, 
will be more sensible of the pleasures of summer, and 
feel more life and joy from the beauteous objects ft 
.presents to hit views* The more we contemplate tbs 
Vol* I. Z 
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works of nature, the more shall wo admire the wis¬ 
dom of God; and the more we reverence his wis¬ 
dom, the greater will bo the pleasure we shall derive 
from the contemplation of natural objects. 


JUNE XIX. 


Hymn of Thanksgiving for the Works of Nature. 


* 

To thee, O Lord, from whom all blessings pro¬ 
ceed, and who dispenses! them wiih a liberal hand, to 
thee belong glory, honour, and thanksgiving. Thou 
heaiest the cries of the young raven, and df lightest hi 
the song of the lark; be pleased to hearken also uitto 
my voices and iwive the praises of a grateful heart. 
The least of thy creatures proclaims thy wisdom, and 
the traces of thy goodness and power, beheld from one 
end of the year to the other, are continually renewing. 

With the tenderness of a father thou provides! for 
the wants of all thy matures, and gives* them their 
proper food. Thv returning sun, a« he daily illumes 
the eastern horizon, witnesses the endless succession 
of thy benefits, showertd down in profusion upon all 
created nature. G*God, who is like unto thee! 

Teach me, Qy^ord, how to praise thee with ac¬ 
ceptance, and Incline my heart to love thee, that 
henceforth I may only live for flim who loadeth me 


with blessings. 

Jt is in thy name, and in the hope of thy blessing, • 
that the husbandman commits his grain to the furrow. 
It is thoo who formest the seed, and euducst it with 


fertility. The earth, which once was cursed by the 
sins of mankind, blessed again by its Creator, now 
brings forth an abundance of fruits. 


•fro 

ttaftsrro**of the fieldt thou dotbMt the meedows 
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the vallrys. And the plains, with flowej*, herbs, and 
graves ; and thou direrlest the coot and refreshing dew 
to revive our gardens and fields, and to shed upon 
them fertility and abundance* 

The dry and parched land thou waierest with bene¬ 
ficent rains; the wef and the cold places thou warmest 
with the cheering rays of the sun: thou ordcrest the 
' seasons and the weather with wisdom, and disposes* 
them in the manner most beneficial to mankind ; ami 
amidst ever) vicissitude of heat and cold, of gains 
ami drought, we still see groa, flourish, and ripen, 
the food which thy goodness has destined for us. 

Theu coverest our heids with rich harvests, and the 
wings of the wind make the yellow ears undulate; 
th u beautifies* tho summit of the dry rock with the 
clustering grape; thou biddest the clover spring up in 
our pastures, and at thy desire tho fountains and the 
rivulets refresh the thirsty animal*. 

Thou nusest the tree to take root, and makesi it 
flourish ; a vivifying sap circulates through the trunk 
and branches, and gives them strength to push forth 
leaves ami blossoms; and the fruit, which bends down 
tho branches, shows how much thou delightest in 
doing good. 

Let us- then ascribe all glory and praise to our 
Creator and Benefactor; let us b!t|w and celebrate 
his name in songs of joy, and attmtic his mercy in 
hymns of gratitude: for great is the eternal God, 
holy and wonderful are all his works, he is all pure* 
. and good, and the righteous for ever shall sing his 
praises* 


JUNE XX. 

Caterpillars • 

CATKaeit.tA.Rs form a very beautiful part of th* 
creation; though from generally living upon our trees, 

Z 2 
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they arc disliked by the cultivators of gardens, and 
are seldom considered as objects of attention; many 
people indeed only notice them for their destruction, 
lint if investigate their nature, and observe 1 hem 
minutely, perhaps we shall find cause to admire them; 
and our curiosity being awakened l>) their appear ance, 
we may be less disposed to trample under our feet an 
insect whose structure is so wonderful, and which wilt 
lead the properly reflecting mind to consider the Crea- 
toi of all living things. 

, The species of this insect already known are more 
than three hundred, and new ones are daily discovered, 
all differing in rolour, form, propensities, and modes 
of life; but they have in rommon the Annular struc¬ 
ture, or the being composed of several rings, which, 
elongating and contracting, facilitate the moving of 
the body from one part to another. They have two 
kinds of feet, each of which has its peculiar use. The 
six fore feet forma sort of hooks, with which they 
cling to. or lav hold of objects; the termination of 
the hinder f i t is broad, and armt d with small pointed 
nails. Wi h the hooks they draw up the leaves, grass, 
and other nourishm* nt; and by these fix the tore part 
of the bod) till they have drawn up the hinder pait. 

The hinder feet they use to lwld themselves fast, 
and togra*p whatever thiy rest upon. When upon a 
twig or a leaf, tmf ran seize another at a considerable 
distance ; lor, hooking their hinder feet upon what¬ 
ever they rest. they elevate the fore part of the body, 
standing almost erect, move in alt directions, poise 
themselves in the air, and turn round, reach their food, 
and hold it with their hooks. However well the body 
of the catei pillar is adapted to its necessities, its state 
is very transitory; its limbs last only a short time; 
and this creeeping worm soon becomes a chrysalis 
without feet and without motion, till it becomes a 
wijppd inhabitant of the air. 
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From this*, circumstance only, caterpillars should 
claim some share of our attention. Towards the end 
of summer, and frequently sooner, after being satiated 
with verdure, and having changed their skins more 
than once, they cease to eat, and begin to construct a 
habitation, where they leave the caterpillar state, and 
are transformed into butterflies; this place of shelter is 
called the chrysalis, and is of an oral form; towards 
the extremity are rings, which continue diminishing 
till they are lost in a point. The chrysalis is full of 
milky fluid, which supplies the infant butterfly with 
nourishment till it comes out. When it is completely 
formed, and its parts have acquired a proper degree of 
consistence, and a gentle warmth invites it forth from 
iu prison, it forces a passage through the largest end* 
w tm h is at the same time the thinnest part of the chry¬ 
salis. Its head, which was always ^directed towards 
this cud, disengages itself, the antenna; project find 
lengthen, the fet t and wings extend, and the insect 
iiics away, retaining nothing of its former shape: the 
catci pillar which was changed into a chrysalis, and the 
chrysalis which became a butterfly, being quite dif. 
ferent creatures. The one is rough, hairy, and some¬ 
times of a disagreeable aspect; the other is drektd in 
the most beautiful colours: the one rs doomed to craw 1 
upon the earth, while the other lightly skims from 
flower to flower, and delicately sips their nectareous 
sweeps. 

Perhaps this description will conquer the aversion 
that some people hav<* to these insects, and reconcile 
them with their existence ; but perhaps there will yet 
be many who will ask for what purpose inn eti, 
which devour the leaves, and occasion the trees to bo 
blighted, were created ? To such I answer, that they 
are necessary links in the great chain of animal life; 
and without them the world would be less perfect than 
it is. Destroy them entirely and you would deprive 
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the birds of J most plentiful source of nourishment; 
and surely, if bints are destined to teed upon caterpil¬ 
lars, whatever be our loss, we cannot with justice ex¬ 
clude these insects from feeding upon leaves. And 
even if we cannot comprehend the reason why God 
formed such creatures, surely we ought not to assert 
that they are useless; wo should rather acknowledge 
our ignorance, and bow before him who is all.wise. 


jvse xxr. 

Beginning of Summer . 

0\ this day summer begins. Many of us have of¬ 
ten seen the changes which constantly take place at 
this season of the year; but have ue considered why 
the sun continues so long above (he horizon, why 
this is the longest day in the year, and why, from 
this time till the end of autumn, we perceive the heat 
and the length of the days diminish in the same propor¬ 
tion? All the^e changes proceed from the annual re¬ 
volution of our globe round the sun. When this star 
enters the tropic of Cancer, the earth is so situated, 
that the whole of its north pole is turned towards the 
sun; for the earth's axis is inclined towards the north, 
and it invariably preserves this direction. On this 
Inclination, and (he parallelism of the earth's axis, 
the vicissitudes of the seasons depend. And who, 
that considers the consequences which would ensue if 
the direction of the avh bad been perpendicular, will ' 
withhold bis admiration and gratitude for that supe. 
rior wisdom which has thus regulated it for the ad van- 
of nan ? 

Impure has now nearly finished her annual labour 
In ofr climate. She has already lost part of her va- 
riejv; and though nothing can be more beautifully, 
graft than the vines, the orchards, and the forests, 
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the shades begin to be less pleasing, the meadows 
whiten, and the flowers are cut down; the corn gra¬ 
dually grows yellow, and the rich colouring of nature 
dimmishrs. The diversity ami b« ightness of this, and 
the varied notes of numerous birds, had lately alt the 
charms of novelty, and cheered us with their sweet 
variation: but now, as autumn approaches, these en¬ 
joyments cease; the nightingale is silent, and walking 
is inconvenient from the excessive heat. 

From this picture we may form an emblem oC life, 
the pleasures of which arc equally fugitive; even (he 
most innocent, such as nature oilers us during 
spring, fade, and giiu place to other objects; and 
what we non witness iu the summer of nature, we may 
observe iu the summer of life. * 

As we advance in }«ars, the pleasures which delight 
11 s in our youth no longer atiect us; and when we 
have attained the autumn of our days, wc become 
subject to cares and anxieties to which we formerly 
were strangeis : os our age iucie.oes, our bodily ppw- 
civ diminish; till at length, after many a weary day, 
the peiiod arrives when, fable and exhausted, we 
have no longer a pleasure in existence. 

With what a lively sense of joy may the good man* 
lift up his soul to thee, O Lord! who directest the 
seasons, who art the father of all thiugs, and the 
source of all happiness ! Let us acknowledge thy wisJ 
dom and thy goodness in causing the seasons to suc¬ 
ceed each other in a regular order; and may wc never 
forget thee when we tnjoy the blessings which sum¬ 
mer scatters over the earth, and experience the plea¬ 
sures which smiles iu her train ! Let us reflect that 
this may be the last summer which we may he per¬ 
mitted to sec on earth ; and consider how soon we 
may be called to join the numerous friend? who have 
been removed from this transitory scene since the last 
summer's sun beamed light aud beauty upon otar 
sphere. Z 4 
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The Nightingale. 

The nightingale ii one of the sweptcst eongaters 
ftXUoog the inhabitant! of the groves. When all the 
, birds that cheered as dating the day with their varied 

• notes cease to be heard, the tong of the nightingale 
swells open the air, and animates the groves. When 
wo rapturously listen to her voice, pouring melody 
Inf the woodlands, uc are ready to conclude that the 
'bird from wtfirh such sounds proceed mutt bo large, 
and possess a throat of uncommon strength; and her 
sweet accents make us persume that, as she excels in 

• harmony, so she surpass* s the feathered race in beau#) .* 
But we shall look in a a in for these perfections in the 
nightingale 1 which is a bud of rather a mean appear, 
ance, hxffetg nothing paiticularly attractive either in 
former plumage; jet it i& gifted by nature with a 
voice that hits us with <csta>y* and pours rapture 
through all our frame ilow exquisite is our delight 
when we listen to her long quivering notes, and hear 
her sweet variations, now gently warbling, then era. 

'dually swelling into itironcpivable force and rapidity ; 
‘alternating plaintive accents that sooth the soul to tue- 
lartchol), with gay aits (hat raise it upon lightsome 

• wings to joy and pleasure; she rapidly parses from the 


a As to the idea of connecting beauty with melody In * bix4» 
unless the author means tint the bird which utter attains likethog# 
of the nightingale cannot be other wife, than beautiful, f behave ft 
infiV-r *he case 4 for those birds which have the moat beats* 
tiiiand buUiant plumage have often the most harsh and unptes* 
s.ng note*. ; witness parrots, pal roquets, peacocks, and a variety 
of other* ; and no far from our imagining the bird Chat enchants 
on wish nu lotitotn.•train* to be large in stec, we know of scarcely 
any large* bird which has very sweet notes: if so, whence is the 
Ation of greatness of bulk and melody of raise ? 
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simplest notes to the wildest carols, fr^i the lightest 
turns and quavers to slow melting strains that languish 
upon the breeze, then softly die away, and leave the 
night-wanderer silently to retrace his homeward step® 
This bird may give rise to many useful reflections; 
from it we may learjf a very wholesome truth, that 
plainness of person does not exclude beauty of tou),^ 
but may be allied to the most estimable qualities. 
How absurdly and erroneously do those people judge, 
who, fascinated by a regular contour of face, beau* 
tifui countenance, and elegant proportion of hutbl 
only bestow (heir approbation upon what pleases thcii* 
senses, and di spise or disregard such as labour under 
bodily intirinitie*, or are not gifted by nature with the 
graces of jerson. Let us learn to judge with more 
equity, and to discriminate with more atteuii m ; for 
is is tint atone symmetry of limb. elegjiirr of form, 
or advantages of fortune and unk, that ennoble a 
ir..in, and mnl^r him worthy of ester m; it is the so. 
p'uior perfection of his soul, ami the hiier f<e)ijig> of 
hi» heart, which can alone exalt t.i* nature, and place 
one rr.an higher than another in (he great Hum of 
be,ngs. Those who are incapable of vutue, and des¬ 
titute of reason, will necessarily be deluded by the* 
false colouring of external appearance, and, unable 
to penetrate beneath the surface, will bo dazzled hy 
the empty parade of riches, and 11 /rUd hy the (Men-*) 
Cations display of splendid insignificance. But have 
we not seen men on whose humble birth fortune nr vet 
smiled, nor honours distinguished, raise* unto them, 
selves eternal monuments of fame and glorj ? And 
have we not known men whose bodies weic formed in 
natures coarsest mould shew a magnanimity of sou! 
and a greatness of mind that will endear them to onr 
bosoms and entwine (hem round our hearts? Let us 
then not easily trust in opinion hastily formed, and 
founded only upon external appearance ; for often 
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those whom have presumed to dispise, are superior 
to ourselves, and deserving ut our warmest admiration 
and regard. 

*8 When we listen to the sound of the nightingale, let 
i« remember who ga\e it such pleasing powers; and 
let us consider the wisdom of-a structure which en¬ 
ables it to producesuih sweet sounds. A viscus so 
delicate as the lungs of this little bird, whose ext r- 
tions are so violent, would he »vn liable to receive iiu 
jmigs, if it did not posses*. tiu* singular advantage of 
toing attached to the v* rt» hra* of the bark bv a uuni. 
'berof little liliref. The opening of the windpipe is 
very wide, ami this very piobably contributes to its 
gnat diversity of notes. 

Sweet songster ! J will not leave thee till 1 have 
banted of thee to celebrate our mutual Creator: 
and iiuvst thou j ottr, uitii rby wild warbling stiaim, 
joy and giatilude into (hi limits of all who hi these 
lovel) evenings are n veiling in the swells of summer 
uiii onscious of tilt ir Maker ! 


JUNE XXIII. 

The Pleasures trhuh Summer ojp'ers to our Senses, 

Si«m nut has inexpressible charms, and daily gives 
us pi oofs of the intimte bi ueficence of God. It is 
the happv season in which he niost abundantly pours 
forth his blessings upon iveij living creature. Nature, 
after having refreshed us with the phasures of spiing, 
is coiilinuaUy at work during the summer to procure 
us every thing that can gtaiily the senses, make our 
subsistence comfortable, relieve our necessities, and 
awake in our hearts sentiments of gratitude. 

We see all round us, in the fields and in the gar¬ 
dens, fruits, which, after having delighted us with 
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their beaut) and ^ratiii«d our taste with their sheets, 
may be collet ted and preferred for our future con* 
vemem'pi The flowers present us with the most 8|r«- 
able variety: we admire their rich colonrs» ami Jp. 
joice at the inexhaustible fecundity of nature, in their 
multiplied species. IV hat a beautiful variety is dis* 
played in plants, from the lowly sprig of moss to th«$ 
majestic oak 1 Our eye glances from flower to flower ; 
and whether we climb the steep mountain descend 
into the valley, or seek the friendly shade ttfdhe 
woods, wc every-where find new beauties, all differ¬ 
ing from one another, but each possessing charms suf¬ 
ficient to engage our attention. There we see innu¬ 
merable flowers dill using their sWeetiuss to the air, 
that softly kisses their blushing leaves; and here va¬ 
rious creatures sporting wild, free fiom care. Wo 
look up, and a clear blue sky presents itself; beneath, 
the fresh verdure smiles: our ear is ravished with the 
tuneful notes of the winged songster*'; their various 
and simple melody wraps our soul in joy, and sweet 
sensations fill our bosoms. The soft murmuring of 
the distant brook, and the silver waves of a clear 
smooth stream gently gliding beneath the over.hangjng 
willows, lull our souls to ease, and nought but love 
and plmsuie dwell in our unruffled breast. 

Thu sty and fatigued, the modest strawberry offers 
us sweet refreshment; the gardens and fields fill mi? 
granaries with tbi ir fruits, and supply us with the 
most agreeable sustenance. The smell is gratified 
with the fragrance that everywhere perfumes the air; 
and thousands of charming objects delight our senses, 
and call forth our sensibility. Numerous flocks and 
herds feed upon the bountiful profusion of nature, and 
furnish us with milk and nourishing aliment. Abun¬ 
dant showers fall to refresh the earth, and open to ui 
new sources of blessings; smiling groves and tufted 
trees kindly shelter us from the sun’s fervid bunas 1 
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ami every thihg around us increases our pleasures and 
adds to our felicity. If the senses derive gratification 
from those luxuriant scenes* the mind is not less de¬ 
lighted. 11 discovers beauty* harmony, variety; and 
in every object traces the all-creating hand, the spring 
of life, and source of all good. Yes, admirable Being! 
we sec thee in every creature: if we contemplate tilts 
'ffeaveus, the Sun, the Moon, and each Star inform us 
that thou hast nude them : ail that we perceive through 
ihe,TVedium of our senses leads us to thee, and thus 
dur sensations become dignified and exalted, whilst 
our thoughts soar upward, aud are lost in thy inhui- 
tude. 


JUNE XXIV. 

Sketrh of the internal Parti of the Human Body* 

Tins more dithcult it is fo acquire a proper know* 
lotli,e of the internal parts of the human body, the 
mere necessary it is to profit by the labours of skilful 
iimitoimsi** \\ iili the \hw of facilitating the know. 
Jtdgeol thove parts, I shall heie present the reader 
‘with a short description of then*. The structure of 
the Inart, the gn at spring of life and motion, first 
merits our attention. Tins viscus, situated in the 
'chest, is composed of muscular fibres, curiously inter¬ 
woven; two cavities, called ventricles, separated from 
each olhei h> a partition, form the interior of this 
organ. Contiguous to the heart, within the chest, 
are the lungs, which alternately open and shut, when 
they recene or expel the air, something after the 
manner o! a pair of bellows; they nearly fill the 
w? ?le cavity of the chest, which is lined with a very 
Ski membrane called the pleura. 

The abdomen is separated from the vhest by ft 
musc#calied diaphragm, and contains several viscera, 
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the most important of which is the stomach, a mem. 
br&noos bag. which receives and digests the* food* To 
the right of the stomach h Ibr l»v«»r, which secretes 
bile from the blood, a part of which i* received intefa 
little bag attached to the liver, ami called the gall¬ 
bladder ; it i» conveyed from thence into the intestines, 
and stimulates them to aetton. On the opposite side,, 
and near the stomach, is situated the sple en, a spongy 
•vixens of an oval figure, the use of which is not 
rightly understood. Beneath the liver cm one asido 
and the spleen on the other are the kidneys, which 
secrete from the blood an aqueous fluid* afterwards* 
convened to the bladder by two ixcrctory ducts called 
ureteis. In the lower pails of the abdomen are situ¬ 
ated the intestines a lung membranous tube divided 
into small ami large. In the small part, the alimentary 
uuilter which lias parsed through tile stomach is con¬ 
verted into chyle, and the portion that mnains unfit 
for nourishment is expelled by the lower and latgtr di¬ 
vision of the tube. The intestines are conflicted 
with the mesentery, a membranous (lupin at lire, which 
contains numerous fine vessels, called the lactoals, as 
they contain the chyle or milky fluid separated frojn 
the food. There arc also numerous glands in this or« t 
gan, called mesenteric gland*; tin* lacteals enter 
these, and proceed to the thoracic duct, or the tube 
which conveys the chyle into the blood* The whole q 
internal smfateof the abdomen is lined with a mem¬ 
brane called peritoneum, which covers all the viscera; 1 
and a fatty production of which, called omentum, lies 
on the superior surface of the intestines. 

These are the principal viscera in the abdomen and 
chest; but there are several others connected with 
them. At the beginning of the neck is (he oesopha¬ 
gus and the trachea. The oesophagus is the tube 
through which the food passes from the month into the 
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stomach, and the trachea is the tube through which the 
air passes into the lungs; a small valve at its superior 
orifice, whilst it admits the passage of air, prevents 
that of any other fluid or substance, which, by its 
irritation in the lungs and air.vessels, would he the 
occasion of fatal consequences. There is a valve also 
, placed in that orifice of the stomach w hich enters the 
intestines; it opens to suffer the food to pass, but 
prevents its returning. 

^VYithin therianimn or skull U situated the brain, 
enveloped in aver) tine membiane full of blood ves¬ 
sels, and call'd pta mater; a .second membrane, much 
thicker and stronger, adheres to the internal surface 
of the cranium; and between those nn third mem¬ 
brane, so very delicate and transparent, as to be 
.scarcely perceptible, ifesidis these parts, each <»T 
which has a determinate place, there are others * hirlt 
are dispersed over the whole body, such as bones, ar¬ 
teries. veins, lymphatic vessels, muscles, and uerves. 
The bones are united together b) joints, and serve to 
support the body, to lender it cipnhle of motion, 
and to preserve and protect the sutler parts. Veins 
and arterus circulate the life.sustaining blood through¬ 
out the body. The nerves, of which ten principal pair 
*are enumerated, are small white cords; they proceed 
from the brain, are distributed to every part of the 
‘ body, and are the organs of >p'tsation and motion. 
The whole body is full of pores so sma’l as to be im¬ 
perceptible to the naked e\e; and through these is 
continually exuding a subtle matter called the insen¬ 
sible perspiration. No less wisdom is manifested in 
the fluid than in the solid parts of the body. The 
blood, chile, lymph, bile, marrow, and the different 
kinds of viscous and glutinous humours secreted by 
various glUidJp fh“ir different properties, their desti¬ 
nation, effects, ami the manner in which they are sc. 
parad'd and prepared; their circulation and renova- 
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tion ; all bnspeak the mast astonishing art and the pro* 
founded whdom. 

Li t oh now recapitulate alt the excellencies of our 
structure. Tin* bones, by their solidity and their 
joints, form the foundation of this beautiful gup*r*true. 
ture ; the ligaments are tendinous cords, which unite 
different part* together: the mubtles arc fleshy sub* 
stances, which perform their functions like elastic 
springs; the nerve*, which extend to the most distant 
parts of the body, communicate the power of sensation, 
and enable the different organs to perform their fiuic* 
tious ; whilst the arteries, and veins, like inexhausti¬ 
ble rivulets, pour tie lile-streams to every part. The 
centre of cn culation is the heart, from ami to which 
all the blond proceeds; and respiration is performed 
by means of the lungs. The stoma*h and intestines 
aie the organa where the food undergoes those changes 
w hicb an* necessary for the support of life. Thu brain 
is the common centre from w hich the nerves proceed 10 
communicate sensation to the body, and inaMe the 
senses to receive the impressions which they convey to 
the soul. 

Admabie Creator! how wonderfully has thou found 
tis! Though the heavens, which so magnificently dis¬ 
play the glory, were not to exist, though i was thd 
only being upon the face of the uirth, the admirable 
structure of my body alone would sullice to assure me* 
of the immensity of the power, and convince me of thy 
immeasurable wisdom ; Let us then, as often as wo* 
meditate upon thin wonderful organisation of our 
bodies, praise Him who has so formed us, and offer 
up our thanksgiving for his manifest goodness, 

JUNE XXV. 

Electricity. 

From the numerous experiments which have been 
made upon the subject of electricity, no one can 
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doubt the existence of a matter which, from its singiu 
lar effects, has excited the attention of Europe for more 
than half a century. Jt appears that this fluid is 
equally dittoed though all bodies, hut is so extremely 
subtle that we cannot piicme it, and we only know 
It to bepiesenl from lh*»effects it produces; when put 
( in motion it rushes from one part to another to restore 
the interrupted iquilihrium. It is necessary to dis¬ 
tinguish (wo kinrU of ettcfric bodies; those in which 
the alec trie tl aid may be ex/ tied by means of friction, 
Knd those width roiciw* tluir electric power by com* 
'mtimratiou with the former. The principal substances 
which compose the first i 1 a.-s are, glass, pitch, resin, 
sealing.wax, hair, silks and air; to the second class 
belong w: ter, me tab, Sec, Bodies of the first kind 
itniiy be made capable of perse rvwtr the electric matter 
collected in them, whilst those of the second class lose 
it as soon as they receive it*. Machines have been in¬ 
vented, in w inch, hy means of a wheel, a rapid ro¬ 
tation is given to a glass globe, or cylinder, upon 
which is placed a cushion of silk, against which, whilst 
whirling round, it rule*. By this friction the globe 
preserves its electric virtue, w htch may be extended to 
any distance by means of metallic bars, or chains which 
communicate with the glass. If, while the machine is 
working, we touch the chain, we immediately receive 
a shock ; and, if the room is darkened, a luminous 
spark will be perceived. Let any .numbs* of persona 

* Those substance* mentioned in tbr fir*i elan, to which may 
be added diamond*, bahnniic and h luminous bodies, as amber, 
sulphur, Acr. the covet mgs of animals as feathers, wool, bristles, 
silk, vitrified bodies, and all sub*4anee# that, whea nibbed, at* 
tract light bodies, are called electrics or non-rooductorv. Those 
on the coni may in which, when friction is employed, the electric 
fluid is pot excited or put in motion, are called conductor* or 
non-electrics; and they consist chiefly of metals, minerals, 
aqueous and spirituous liquids, living creatures, and animal and 
* ‘ t substances, at trees, plants, boon, shells, dec. 
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join hands and form a circle, and by means of the 
chain make a communication with the machine; aud 
. they will all receive a shock at the same time, which 
may be more or loss violent. The electric fluid may 
b*» accumulated to such a degree as to kill by its dis¬ 
charge the largest animals. 

This experiment is performed with several glass jarsT 
no,uly tilled with water, and which, connected to. 
g'Mhcr by chains, communicate with the glass globe 
before described. The water communicates to tlf« jtv* 
ternal suifaccof the jars a great quuiitif) of electriQ 
matter, their external surface at tlt<> xatnc time losing 
an equal quantity by means of its communication s§ilh 
some conducting body. A vivid Hash, loml explosion, 
and a violent agitation, ignition of combustible mat¬ 
ter. and the dviith of the subject of the experiment,* 
ate the consequencei of this experiment. 

There are other eflects which are common to alt ex. 
p'lmipnts of this hind; such as a sulphureous smell, 
an agitation in the air, a sudden Hash, aud the electric 
nutter acquiring a new property. Some experiments 
have faded becuuse the metallic rods which served as 
conductors were too angular and pointed. It has bean 
suspcftffrd that the electric fluid in such case* was dis¬ 
sipated by means of the points; and this was confirmed 1 
when on approaching the face or hand to the point of, 
the rod, a copious stream of qtcctric fluid emanated 
from them ;*lt was also coi^gctuml, that these points* 
which throw off the clcctricuuid might attract it, and 
a number of experiments have since established it as a 
truth. 

Electricity has been applied by physicians in many 
complaints with great success; and a still greater ad. 
vantage which we derive from its investigation, is the 
analogy which naturalists have discovered between e. 
lectricity and lightning, which has gives rise to new coo. 

' jectures upoq thsMatture of thunder; and has taught 
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us to secure our buildings, by means of metallic rods, 
from the destruction they often suffer during a storm* 
.Thus we are continually receiving new solutions of 
the m>stories contained in the great works of nature; 
and from the success of these investigations we 
should be excited to more industry, and to pay greater 
♦attention to the works of the cieation daily ottered to 
our view. 


JUNE XXVI. 

Manner m which Thunder is formed . 

FoRMEiu/v^Nmd even to the beginning of the eigh. 
teenth century, it was commonly supposed that thun- 
*der was occasioned by the agitation of saline, sulphure¬ 
ous, and other substances containndJn the air. It was 
Imagined that (here was the greatest resemblance be¬ 
tween the ellect of fire-arms and that of thunder and 
lightning. But all the means by which men endea¬ 
voured to explain and establish this system, mere not 
sufficient to do away the difficulties that presented them¬ 
selves, nor to account for the fact. Since that period, 
however, the phenomena produced by the electric 
fluid have been more attentively observed, and a very 
different cause has been assigned to the formation of 
thunder. The gnat resemblance between it and elec¬ 
tricity has convinced naturalists that they areproduced 
by the same causes, and that electricity is in our hands 
what thunder is in nature. It will not be difficult to" 
demonstrate this, even to those who are ignorant of 
natural philosophy, if the) will only take the trouble 
to cOmjfkre the effects of thunder with those of elec* 
iricilj. 

The effects of thunder are known by peals heard 
at a greater or less distance* andjby flashes of tire; 
^buildings struck by it are often eopfcned by flame* ; 
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men exposed to it become black, and appear 
scorched, though there is sometimes no trace of fire, 
the violence of the stroke having killed them: their 
clothes are torn, they are thrown to some distance 
from the place in which they were, and frequently At* 
part of the body which was struck U pierced with holes. 
Sometimes large stones are broken by the thunder, and 
its ravages are easily discovered on (he ground where it? 
strikes. 

ftfec-tmit) presents us with similar effects, but in a 
ice* degree. \\ in n by means of water its force fKirv 
created, the electric Hash i- folio wed by a very evident 
commotion; the most compact bodies arc perforated, 
biids and othei small animals are deprived of life, and 
each is succeeded by a report. flRie stream of fire 
also, whi< h parses from the points of electrified bodies 
w ith the hiding noise, is one of the phenomena observ* 
able in lightningj^Mtid with respect to velocity, there 
i» '‘ill greater rcSefnblame between thunder ami elec, 
fruity, if (luring a storm a sword or chain is bus* 
pended in the air by silken strings, (hey become dec* 
trihed. and if the finger is advanced near them, sparks 
proceed from them with more or !es« foireand bril¬ 
liancy, according to the violence of the storm, and the 
distance ofthe electric iloud; in short, every effect of 
electi icity is prodm ed during a thunder storm. From 
all these circumstances, we can no longer doubt that, 
the air during a storm is highly electric, and that 
thunder and lightning are merely the effects of a violent* 
electric fire*. 

Thus, all that appears supernatural in these pbe* 

* Lightning, (hen, is nothing more than the electric fin id con¬ 
tained io the clouds passing into other bodies, and thus Interrupt- , 
ing ike equilibrium, and piodociog rooctmioon in the air, or t hut ' 
noise which we rail thunder $ and the reason (hat Iigfatolngjt teen 
before (he thunder is heard, it that light travels with a velocity 
inconceivably greater* than sound 

US 
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nomena, and the terror that they consequently excite, 
nil! be done away as we become hotter acquainted with 
the laws of nature. This should induce every one to 
acquire, at least, the'first principles of natural philoso¬ 
phy. We should then no longer sec fear and super. 
Milion enervate the mind and paralise our exertions in 
the investigation of nature. Let us employ the little 
Hight we have, to dispel the fear which troubles us at 
tho approach of a thunder-storm ; and, amid the light, 
ning’s flash and the roaring of the tempests, we shall 
r:‘gaid with a tiauquil bo*otn the God of alt, who 
b lides in tho whirlwind and directs the storm.” For 
however we may be aide to assign the causes of thunder 
upon just and jgftaiidble principles, drawn fioin na¬ 
tural philosopfayP the phenomena an* not less remark, 
able, and prwut some circumstances which are inex¬ 
plicable, even to the most enlightened mind. It is 
sunicient for u.s to know that the iifl^gr-c of the air, and 
(he peculiar piopi rties of the sm rounding atrnosphue, 
render (his phenomenon necessary : that these stouns 
sue essential to the fertility of the earth, and should 
theiefoie i xcito us to render our tribute of praise and 
tluiiksgiYing to the all-bountiful Creator, 


JUNE XXUI. 

f Herrings. 

• I n (his season of the year the herring.fishery begins 
on the coasts of England and Scotland; by which we 
shall segtta receive a great abundance offish, which sup¬ 
ply the*habitants with food during a considerable 
part of the year. Let ns examine what is most im¬ 
portant in the natural history of these fish. 

An innumerable multitude of herrings live iri the Icy 
sea, near the arctic pule; at a certain time they quit 
this abode, and arrive in shoals upon the coasts of Log- 
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land and Holland. The cause of thin emigration is not 
yet ascertained ; some suppose it is to escape from the 
whale, and other great fish of ttie Icy sea; others 
imagine that the prodigious multiplication of herrings 
is the cause of their taking these long voyages*, that 
finding themselves too numerous «mb r the northern 
ice, they are obliged to <1* tach colonies to other places, f 
that they rnay have a sufficiency of food for their sup« 
port. Perhaps it is the desire of piopagating their 
species, and a particular instinct, which leads them 
to place* more favourable for their increase and pr<v 
serration. 

\Y hatever cause influences their motions, it is cer¬ 
tain that immense slio.il* of herrings proceed from the 
uoi th in the beginning of theyear, for as rally as the 
month of March the western win* of fhis aijoatic army. 

reaclus the (oast of Iceland: they are there ao ex- 

* 

trenuly minim that upon plunging the bucket 
with which they wafer ihe sail* of tin* vessel into the 
sea. the\ di.iw up gn at numbers of thene fish. The 
eastern wing advances farther into the Baltic M*a : one 
part of it stn fches towards the \oilh Cape ; descends 
t i > I lie co.i*t of ^Norway, and then (liters the Baltic 
tinough the SmiihI. Another division slcers for thc^ 
northern point of Jutland ; and afterwards miters into 
th< /uydei./ec, ami prices thence into the Baltic, to 
return to its former station. The most numerous de* 
tachmcnf of the eastern wing proceed* to the western, 
coasts, and arrives at tlieftOrkcicy islands, where the 
Dutch go to catch them. About the eighth of June 
the sea is there filled with them , they afterwards fhapo 
their course towards England and the coasts of Scot* 
luid, and fill all the bays and harbours with their fry, 
The^lthen disappear, and those which have escaped the 
nets of the fishermen and the numerous large fish which 
prey upon them, most probably return northward to the 
’ place from whence they emigrated. 
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A single herring do posits at least (rn thousand eggs 
{Mb* *ra upon the Butish coast, and this great frnit- 
fyloess of a single ti*h among so many millions makes 
vl|Li» reported of the Dutch fishery credible; they 
Sure said to take annually about two hundrcdlnitlions of 
herring*, by which a great number of people arc sup* 
( ported, and more than twenty million* of crowns 
added to the Dutch revenue. 
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Eclipse* of the Sun and Moon . 

In this enlightened age, it is highly indecorous for 
fttty one to be ignorant of the phenomena of an ellipse* 
JhVom a want of this knowledge have proce d«d the 
superstitions it ars which so often agitate the minds of 
the ignoiftnt during anidipse of the sun or moon; 
Dilute, if the muse was understood, (he foil) of shut, 
ting up wills at such a time, for tear the water should 
acquire a noxious quality, and the aLsuiditj of iiMng 
ofhei precautions, would he manifest, whatrvei nun 
dp under the influent e of su; < raltlion is a strong proof 
of their ignorance and impiety. I.et us thin inquire 
'foto the true cause of siuh astonishing effects, our 
thirslfor knowledge will be gratified, and we shall find 
4 fresh occasion to gratify our great Creator. 

An eclipse of the sun is a natural eflecl caused by 
‘til* shadow of the moon projected on tiie earth. But 
this can ovl} take place when the moon, which is an 
op&ktibody, is marly in a direct line between the 
SOU And the earth, in this case the moon, cither parti, 
ally or entirely, intercepts our sit w of the sun; and 
is called a total* and the other a partial, eqppse. 
Thus the solar eclipse is nothing more than the Situ¬ 
ation So which the earth is placed when the shadow 
die moon falls upon it, and consequently, properly 
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speaking, it is only an eclipse of tlsat part of lit egytfi 
where the moon's shadow falls. 

lienee we learn that the Bun is not malty darkened 
but is only,for a short space concealed from us by dm 
intervention of another body* whilst he still biases flit 
all his splendour, and the only change that takes place 
is, that the rays emanating ftom him cannot reach the. 
earth, became the moon intercepts their progress* 
Hence also a solai eclipse is never visible at the same 
time fcorn even part of the earth» for the eclipse could 
not be preemptible from all plan s in the hemisphere at, 
the same time, unless the sun had effectively lost all bis 
light; on the contrary, it appears greater in some 
counting than in otheis; and tin re are countries where 
it is not visible at all. 

The moon not only at times darkens the earth, hut 1 
the earth also casts its shadow upon the moon, and 
thus partially or fo'all) intercept* the rays of the fun 
by vihuh an eclipse of the moon i* occasioned. This 
can only happen whin the moon in on one side of thb 
<arth anti thesuu on the opposite side, consequently it 
the time when the moon is at the full: and as this 
planet is really obscured b) the earth's shadow, the 
eclipse may be perceived at the same time from every* 
part of one hemisphere of our globe. 

Should it he asked of what ui-e are the lunar and sola? i 
eclipses ; 1 would answer, to those who do not measure 
the utility of natural things merely by their sensible, 
benefit, they are of very great use. By tbeir means 
we determine the true position and distance of towns ( 
and countrns, and trace with exactness maps of the 
most remote regions; they also tend to confirm chro« 
nologv, and direct the navigator, by informing him 
how far he Is distant from the east or from the west* 
Unimportant as these advantages may appear to sotae* 
*hcy are of the greatest utility, and Contribute In part 
to the happiness of mankind. 
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Whenever wo witness an eclipse of the son or moon, 
let us rullett upon (he aw ful events w hull will take place 
on the last day, What torrror will seize the hearts of 
»V‘n when they shall see the sun daikencd, and the 
moon lost' her light; when the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat, and the heavens pass awaj with fear, 
'ful sound, as of the rushing of mighty waters. May 
we then be found hi to dwell in that glorious habitation, 
St hot e the sun and the moon shall no longer he ueci s- 
sai.vd 


Jr\E X\I\ 

77ie S (alk of U /nut, 

• 

* Wi see tiie joung coin da»l) '■piinging up, and the 
teiidn ears npcitiujr inscnsibl), till in a kw w < eks they 
will alionl ns nouiishuig lueail, a blessing which the 
bountiful hand ol Nature has bestowed upon the U- 
bonis of man. l.et us tor a while rastoui eves over a 
in Id oi wh* at, and < ndeavoui to enumerate the millions 
ofcais which waveovtr the »uifa<e ; and then let us 
lpttei t upon tin wisdom of those laws which ciu«-e su< h 
abundance to bU ss the eat (b. \V hat pieparations are 
necessary to prnctuo us liotuishtneut so usetul and 
sweet; and what change a must take place before the 
ear could be fuimed 1 It is now neatly ready to re. 
.ward our f aie with its nourishing fruits, and invites us 
to meditate upon its structure. 

When a giain of wheat has been some time in the 
ground it shoots up a stalk, which rises perpendicu¬ 
larly, but advances very gradually, to favour the 
ripening of the grain. Ity its grow ing so high the grain 
is preserved from the moisture of the earth, w hich 
Would rot it; and the height of the stalk also con¬ 
tributes to perfect the juices that ascend from the root; 
and its "round form favours this operation, by admit* 
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ktg the heat to penetrate every part of the stem. It 
seems wonderful that so delicate a stalk should support 
itself, and bear so many grains, without sinking be. 
neath its burthen, or being beat down by each blast"of 
wind ; but nature has wisely provided against all the«e 
inconveniences in furnishing it with four very strong 
1 knots, which strengthen it without lessening its pita*/ 
bility. The structure of these knots evinces muefy 
wisdom ; like a fine sieve, they ate full of very small 
pores, through which the sap rises and the heat pviMfr 
trates. Ttie stalk is liable to be Ik at down by tem¬ 
pests and heavy showers, but its suppleness secures it 
from injury; it is fltxible enough to bind without 
breaking, if it was m >re still it might bo shivered by 
the storm, and would be unlit for s f ia». 

From the principal stalk others spring up , they auf 
not so high, and bear leaves, which, collecting the 
drops of dew and rain, supply the plant with tho>e 
nutritious juices so necessary to its support; whilst the 
most essential part of the plant, the t at, is very gradu¬ 
ally fmtned. To prest ive the tender spiouts iron the 
dangers and accidents whir h might destioy them the 
first moment of th< ir appearance, the two uppet luaws 
of the stalk unite closely, to presene the eai»,«.a^ 

* well as furnish them with the necessity juice*. As 
soon as the stalk is sufficiently formed to be able oft 
itself to supply the grain with juices, the It aves gradu¬ 
ally dry, that nothing may be taken from the fruit, and* 

, that the root may have nothing to support which is 
\ useless. When these leaves are removed, tho young ear 
waves gracefully in unveiled beauty,hind its beard serves 
it both as an ornament, and as a defence against birds 
fc- and insects. Refreshed with gentle rains, it flourishes, 
and inspires the husbandman with the most pleasing 
hopes i it ripens from day to day, till at length, bo#* 
e ing beneath the weight of its riches, its- head falls be* 
neath the sickle, and the farmer joyfully gathers tha 
galdeft£p»res. 4B 
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Here we discover mw marks of the wisdom and 
all.beneficent power of God, ever opeiating for the 
good of nun. Hour woodeiful is the structas? of n 
witgU b «rlk of uhe.il! and what ere a ter proof can wo 
(hsiioof tht goodlier of our Crtatoi* Often jour 
<yiH, that «ue ind»fi< i< nt, and Me the iititls wide 
y ivmg lound with llu chon«at gifts of h< avert, and 
you will no long* r wit hold the tuhuU of pun e and of 
eiafitmk in join dll.bi ontiful I at! t r; renu mb« ring, 
w« 4 c who can view a held of corn without his soul 
expanding w till gratitude, 01 iho docs not ftil r< p itid 
at tin si^ht, ts unwonhy of tiu hired it nu' uudantly 
fuimshis. Let us think «»•> nu n endowed with minds 
tapal In of t(u Uiost < xquiMt of all pleiMms tl« dm. 
covi ting tht traits of ari ml mteiy r oo»l and powerful 
Hung in all llu works of n.nij*< , b> thiswt 4i II i mm* 
ourselves above the condition oi brutes, at d a} pioaUi 
iua r to the augt’s ot li^ht 
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7 h< 11 hi fit. 

# ( 
Prooioiot s suirm'' of IrtfU ins’ds, entirely cover¬ 
ing tht tops, stalks, and basis of plants, occasion 
jWiiat is usual!} called tht blight. r l hi be intact* are as 
mnmroosin tin ir varieties as tin spuks of plants they 
jnftbt, and tiny meiit 0111 attention most paiticularty 
from the pciulumti** which the) exhibit. They 
not only lay <&gs but the) also bring forth thur 
young alive; bung both oviparous and viviparous. 
Winlhf the fine math* r toulimut, the )otmg otic xnsue 
from the parent insert alive, and coni| letiiy formed, 
because at that time the plants can a Horn them sutbciint 
nutriment; but towuids the end of autumn they lay 
eggs, which are not batched tit) the following spnug; 
fot if they came to life sootier, they would^pefisb for 
iXtfrM of nourishment 
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At the time when the female insect* begin to by 
their eggs the males are observed to appear, which 
seems to indicate that their existence was not necessary 
before that period: and this conjecture is continued 
by the experiments which have been made upon those 
insects, if we lake one at the instant of its birth, and 
enclose it by itself within a glass though ^winded 
from a M coin muni cation with other insects, it will pio, 
dutv d }out!.* one as soon a*» it ha** acquired a certain 
degree of growth, and in a few wc*ck> il will be^suri 
rounded by a numrron* family It the expt ri merit'tjfc 
r«pc<iu*d upon one of its young, the r» .nil will yet fuf 
the «jme, though continued tor man) generations; 
which pi ores 1 1 at Hum* crcutun s engender of them, 
selus, without copulation. 

Another Mugf>l.uif) woithv o r obserwi'nm *s tha*> 
in 'dine sue (s of iniPCts the n.el simu 1 h.jjj.s whilst 
the fe».'fil*s :ir<’ de*tilu(e of Horn: but m the Hasv of 
whu’iwo in n<>'\ treating, bo h m’M** ai e .#bke ».i that 
n«prtt, h<*»n. r < it l .« r bo{nf , !iii 1 i.ed uMh wings. or 
l> i:h tb'tiisu e <*f thr in. '1 hose winch i.avi wings «n*e 
*i> exfn mriN Meil l, that ft f \ ;ue *vt o u»<king upon 
tliu^e that hue none. Tim renu;halile mMauce of 
tho Mngulaiitinx of nature, *“(> uidtly thlloimg from the 
.Common rules and whereat the sniie lime v o nun ^ 

' wisdom is ob*civablt\ leads us nat»n:iHy to asM, 
Whence these pc ruhsifticb inuatme proceed, and wiry 
lus the Cteafor thought lit sometimi s to device from 
the customed laws ; 'J’o an wer tin se rpuMioii* in a , 
sutUfactorv manner, we ought to be able at one** to un¬ 
brace the whale of thecreation, to ronipichrnd ail the 
parts of the vast kingdom of nature with all their unit¬ 
ing links, ami justly to appreciate in what and how 
far any thing would be advantageous or pr.jndicta) to 
the whole. But from the limited nature of our factiU 
ties, such an extensive range of knowledge is denied us, 
and we must be satisfied with some general reasoning 
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our doubts, and 
!& trotr totfctotofcm. 

ftnf pfa&l^Wilg^iiiacillo* in tlte pro- 
4*1 t$totf)ftnd wMch God 

t#$ who assigns 

Wf$£4fej* teWfWWil# 4# to observe; and he 
Ijltffkft p««0r^ f&ait» fan also the right to sus. 
1*#^ tftd to midi® whatever exceptions ho 
WtaMdhf} We everywhere find in nature a 
l Vfttftety qf e«|vcth which give ns occasion to n . 


£)&*$ variety (ff object* which give ns occasion to r<. 
p**iu tMrmfemplution, audio adtniie the glory 
w^42rewtor # It is w>y to perceive bow much these 
pmtl^trohto genera! rate* increase the variety we ob- 
coo$egwet*tfyth* pleasure of the obseivet, 
Ag^t*#** Jtff Mawtothmi^w- Author of nature. 
‘IwW«M pine* expedience teaches us that tho oh. 

we daily sea become familiar, and the oft»n« 
Idpwhd fmgretsiotvs render us lest attentive to their 
hhftfchithit The magnificent spectacle of nature docs 

y : mk*yi Interest os, bf caiis<- we acquire the habit 
Hghtly passing over those things which we ronli- 
gkatly witness. Thus each singularity, each unusual 
appearance, by arresting our attention, tends to in- 
r i*tb tit to contemplate* as well as to call forth our ad- 
•'MjfMtton off too works of God. And last'y* we may 
gMtfdlOf too singularities of the physical world, so f»t\ 
Ijtoto «tolttfshli»g the perfection of the whole, wntor 
pUn of the Divine Wisdom, and, together 
^wifctoimifU^ties of the moral world, are under the 
drtactow of an ML wise Being, who governs all for 
perfection and happiness. 
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